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ma WAN 
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Pee a qe “ Bill’ ” and 
the Exile had made their 
headquarters in the pleasant city 
of Winnipeg. Day after day they 
had driven far over the prairies after 
chicken, or to the brush lands of the 
Red River Valley for ruffed grouse, 
or to distant sloughs and mud - border- 
ed water courses after duck and snipe. 
They had made many friends, had been 
royally entertained in true Winnipeg 
style, and had enjoyed superb shooting ; 


but now the season was approaching 
when they should move westward in quest 
of the real object of their northern trip— 
the beautiful prong-horned antelope. 

A good friend whom they had met 
shortly after their arrival in the “ Peg” 
had his rough ranch home on the plains 
of Assiniboia, and they were to sojourn 
with him and enjoy his bachelor house- 
keeping for a season. So one day, after 
a “dewy” night at the snug little Manit- 
oba Club, “ Bill” and the Exile boarded 
the west-bound express and bade farewell 
to the boys ex masse. 

“Good-bye, old chaps ; 
you never see an antelope, 


bet you ‘fiz’ 
said.one. 
Lay you a dinner on your chances,” 


” 


remarked another. Then a volley of 
farewells and the train pulled out. 

In due time they reached the little prai- 
rie station house, from which a ten-mile 
trail led to M ’s ranch. They dumped 
their outfits upon the platform and looked 
about for M , but saw him not. The 
courteous station master came to the res- 
cue, and explained that M had been 
in with a conveyance to meet them the 
previous day, and had said that he would 
come again on Thursday. This was 
Wednesday. Evening was approaching 
and the station master advised them to 
walk to the ranch, leaving everything ex- 
cept the two rifles in his charge. 

For a few moments the situation ap- 
peared a trifle awkward ; then they reai- 
ized that there was no cause for anxiety. 
It was but ten miles to the ranch; both 
were in excellent condition; there is no 
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CREE SQUAWS DRESSING SKINS. 


sudden darkness in that northern region, 
and amid the dull grayish-brown expanse 
of prairie the well-worn trail was not to 
be lost. It stretched far before them as 
eyes could see, like a great black welt on 
the face of the land, and the Exile vowed 
inwardly to “fetch” that trail at a pace 
that would do “Bill’s” unregenerate 
heart good. Neither one of them really 
cared one straw about the walk, and pres- 
ently they bid farewell to the station 
master and shouldered their rifles and 
departed. His instructions were simple 
enough: “You just stick to the trail for 
ten good miles. It rises and falls a bit 
and winds about, but there’s no other 
trail. Five miles yonder, past those hills, 
you'll find a ranch; keep right on, and 
the next ranch you come to is M : 

Side by side and step for step they 
swung along, each with rifle on shoulder 
and pipe in mouth, and each looking big 
and strong in his neat corduroy shooting 
togs. Naught cared they for time, place 
or distance, and, as the Exile explained, 
they couldn’t get lost if they tried. 

“You see,” he remarked, “ Saskatche- 
wan’'s north, and beyond that is York Fac- 
tory and open water, and I know a man 
at the Factory. East of us is Manitoba 
and all the fellows, west of us is Alberta 
and west of that the Rockies—we can’t 
walk over the mountains in the night 
without noticing them; south of us are 
the two Dakotas and Montana, and I 
know some people there; so come on, 





you lazy, muddle-headed duffer, we can’t 
get lost anyhow.” 

They knew perfectly well that nothing 
could go wrong with them and that the 
whole experience was a mere bagatelle to 
strong men, yet with the innate cussed- 
ness of man’s nature they argued and dis- 
puted and cursed each other pleasantly 
and persistently for about two miles, each 
accusing the other of having bungled over 
the message to M : 

Then the Exile suddenly stuffed his 
pipe into his pocket and darted a few 
yards from the trail in wild haste. Halt- 
ing, he leveled his rifle, fired hurriedly, 
then rushed forward again, and once more 
pulled up and fired. The second report 
was immediately followed by a whoop of 
triumph and a hasty exclamation, “I got 
um!” 

“ Got what—D. T.’s? 

“No, a wolf ; see him kick yonder !” 

A gaunt, gray coyote had attempted to 
slink away among some mounds and had 
paid a terrible penalty for his lazy move- 
ments. They went to have a look at him 
and found him grinning horribly with 
fright and pain—the ball had broken his 
back. 

“ My, what teeth the beast’s got, to be 
sure. Blow his brains out, Bill ; your gun’s 
cleaner than mine, and I'll cut the brush 
off him for M He'll be glad to see 
it, for these little wolves are a nuisance.” 

“T wouldn’t bother taking the tail; 
he smells pretty rank, and I’ve heard 
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they are awful beggars for carrying ver- 
min.” 

“Oh, hang the vermin; tails I win, 
here goes,” and off came the tail, and it 
was stowed in a pocket for future exhibi- 
tion. 

This incident put both in a jolly frame 
of mind, and in a moment they were again 
pounding along the trail, with their argu- 
ment entirely forgotten. Now and then 
one or other would trim down a gopher 
as he sat erect above his burrow, and 
later on Bill made a dead centre on a 
big badger who had crawled up from the 
depths of the earth to enjoy the shades of 
evening. 

“There’s vermin on that fellow, if you 
care for any,” remarked the Exile ; “he'd 
better not be handled. See the sand in 
his whiskers and his paws. ‘They’re brutes 
to dig ; that fellow could tunnel from here 
to whereabouts and not half try. I 
chased one on a sand prairie once, and 
blamed if he didn’t up end and go clean 


head first into the earth before I could run” 


forty yards. They can dig faster than 
you can pull ’em out. Wait till your 


horse steps into a badger work some day 
when you are chasing antelope, and if you 


don’t talk the first half of badger I’m no 
prophet, that’s all.” 

Ere long the sunlight paled and died, 
and the beautiful twilight of the Nortl 
made the vast expanse of erstwhile mo- 
notonous plain appear under a different 
aspect. It grew positively beautiful. A 
seemingly limitless waste of softest gray 
spread far around ; here a shadowy bluff, 
and there long, easy swells of motionless 
grasses like very billows halted in their 
forward sweep, and through them the 
black trail stretched to the sharp belt of 
light marking the lower horizon, while 
above all the mysterious, shifting, trem- 
bling lights wavered hither and thither in 
the heavens in broad bands of marvelous, 
unearthly beauty. 

In this light one sees as it were dis- 
tinctly, yet it is surprisingly deceptive. 
Out of the earth before them, apparent- 
ly, rose a couple of long low buildings, 
vaguely indistinct in outlines and seem- 
ingly a mile distant or more. 

“ Hullo, Bill, here’s the first ranch. We’ve 
traveled slow; it looks a mile away yet.” 

“So it is,a good mile.” 

“No, ‘taint, tenderfoot,” said a voice 
from the building, and so near that it 
startled them. “’Taint sixty yards. 
Who are you chasin’ this time o’ day?” 


SEPTEMBER. 


They moved on a few steps and the build- 
ings appeared to be rushing toward them, 
so rapidly did they reach the door, outside 
of which a stalwart plainsman was sitting 
upon a home-made chair. 

“Hello, fellows! Are you the boys that 
M—— is waiting for?” 

“We fancy we are.” 

“Good enuff ; come in, come right in. 
Hed supper ?” 

“Can't say we have.” 

“All right ; squat around a few min- 
utes and I’ll rake out a bite for you and 
an inch or two of medicine, then we'll all 
go to M ’s. He's all ready and we 
can have a decent feed there and make a 
night of it.” 

This was agreed to heartily, and in 
about two hours they reached M ’s 
without further adventure. A cheery light 
was streaming from his window and they 
could see him inside deeply engrossed in 
a game of solitaire. A ringing goose call 
brought him forth on the run, and after 
a storm of ejaculations and explanations 
the strangers felt at home indeed. A 
long drawn out game of whist put all 
in excellent condition for sleeping, and a 
very late breakfast next morning proved 
that M ’s Cuisine was up to standard. 

Then. M told them to takea couple 
of his guns (he had three beauties, brought 
with him from England) and shoot a few 
grouse or do what they pleased, while he 
went after their outfits with the buck- 
board. The long, low “shack” stood 
upon the shore of a small lake which was 
frequented by many varieties of water 
fowl, and as M said, “ You can get 
grouse, duck, snipe, plover, geese and 
antelope without going a yard off my 
land.” Bill and the Exile went down to 
the lake and fooled about for several 
hours, not caring to do any hard shooting, 
but knocking down a duck now and then, 
and later they made a circle about some 
small bluffs and killed four grouse, and, 
as they then had enough meat for all 
present purposes, returned to the “ shack.” 
There they discovered a beautiful little 
.32-calibre rifle M had lately pur- 
chased, and armed with it started on the 
warpath for gophers and killed half a 
dozen before their host reappeared. 

Returning to the “shack” once more 
the Exile noticed a stout fishing rod lean- 
ing against the outer wall. To this rod 
was attached about ten feet of line, and 
to one end of the line was affixed a loop 
of fine wire, such as is used for snaring 
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SKULKING, CROUCHING AND AT LAST CRAWLING, 


rabbits. He promptly seized this tackle 
and went forth for more gophers. One 
was soon located sitting bolt upright at 
the entrance to his burrow, into which he 
presently dived. Then the Exile placed 
the wire noose around the mouth of the 
burrow and, backing away to the full 
length of the line and rod, sat down upon 
the prairie and awaited developments. 
Quoth “ Bill :” 

“Whatever the deuce are you about 
now?” 

“ Fishin’.” 

“ Fishing for what?” 

“ A gopher.” 

“Bill” laughed derisively. “Great 
Scott! man, you don’t expect a gopher 
will be such a dundering idiot as to get 
caught that way, do you? Why, you must 
think that beast is aS big an ass as you 
are! Fishing for go——” 

Just at that instant the gopher suddenly 
popped up ; the Exile gave a wild heave 
on the rod and the unfortunate little 
beast went whizzing through the air the 
full length of the line on high, and 
struck with a sounding “swat ” on top of 
Bill’s bare head. 


“Yes, I’m fishin’ for gophers! Now, 


Mr. Smarty, you just stand around handy 
and furnish a soft place for ’em to land 
on, like you did that time, and we’ll have 
a menagerie around here.” 

“Gimme the rod!” 

“No; you lemme ’lone ; I’m doing this 


fishing. This beats shooting hollow.” 

“You gimme that rod for my try, or 
I'll stone the next gopher and scare him 
to death.” 

They finally arranged to take turn 
about, and fishing for gophers amused 
them for the balance of the day. 

M laughed heartily when he saw 
what they were at, and remarked, “That’s 
what the tackle is for; we catch lots of 
the little devils that way, and the more of 
them you kill the better I’ll like it.” 

That night there was a three-cornered 
earnest discussion about the game of the 
province and the chances for securing 
one or more specimens of the coveted 
antelope. M had been in the coun- 
try for several years, and as he was a 
practical sportsman he was thoroughly 
informed in regard to the game. He ex- 
plained that they were even yet too early 
for the best antelope shooting, but he 
thought the prospect was highly favor- 
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“vou DUFFER !”’ 


able where they were, while he admitted 
that the country about Medicine Hat, a 
short distance farther west, was perhaps 
better. Of the sport with feathered game 
the friends already knew. The Old 
Wives chain of lakes, and many others, 
some fresh, but mostly alkaline, and fa- 
mous Rush Lake, one of the greatest re- 
sorts for water fowl of all kinds in the 
world, were ‘easily accessible. and the 
South Saskatchewan River offered miles 
of good shooting. 

In fact the ranch was situated in the 
midst of the old buffalo ranges: and the 
land in every direction was scarred with 
“wallows”’ and seamed with buffalo trails, 
while ghastly white skulls of the dead 
race showed everywhere amid the close 
sweet buffalo grass. A short distance to 
the south rose the irregular wooded 
elevations of the Cypress Hills, in whose 
fastnesses a few elk, deer, bear and big 
gray wolves found comparatively secure 
haunts. Many grouse, foxes and coyotes 
also lived among them, and thither the 
antelope drifted in bands each autumn, 
seeking shelter from the bitter winter 
blasts. This plateau of Assiniboia may 
be considered as forming a sort of con- 
tinuation of the “Bad Lands” of the 
Western States, though the distinctive 
features of the American territory are 


not so clearly defined north of the inter-¢ 
During the short hot @ 
summer the antelope wander far to theg 
north, but during autumn they keep drift- % 
ing southward along this great sparsely- 


national boundary. 


settled plateau as the cold increases, un- 
til they reach their final winter quarters 
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in the Cypress Hillscountry. Great bands 
of them are seen yet, but these most beauti- 
ful of all American game animals are not 
nearly as plentiful as they were before a 
railway penetrated this their last strong- 





hold. The antelope and civilization do 
not agree. 
M told strange stories of the 


first years he was in the country ; of how 
whole bands of antelope might be seen 
every day from the door of his “shack,” 
and how one winter, when the railway was 
first opened and the snow was drifted 
deep, a great band of them got upon the 
track and raced ahead of an _ express 
through the snow cuts until they were 
winded and run down. 

For weeks after that great slaughter 
antelope steaks were upon most tables as 
far east as Winnipeg, and antelope heads 
were a drug in the market. But those 
days, he added, have gone forever, and 
though there are plenty of antelope left 
they have learned sense, and “ flagging ” 


-and other lazy methods of shooting them 


are but seldom attempted, for the prong- 
horn is now one of the shyest animals 
imaginable. “Our best plan will be,” 
said he, “to ride for them, covering as 
much country as possible. We may see 
some to-morrow, and we may see none for 


a week. Sooner or later we will surely 
see plenty and should get a few. We 
will ride each on his own line. The coun- 


try is open and you cannot possibly get 
lost for more than a few hours at most, 
The horses are ready and you may ride as 
far and as frequently as you choose.” 
Sunrise next morning found them fed 
and ready to mount and ride away in 
quest of the coveted game. ‘Three excel- 


lent cayuses had been pressed into ser- 





“you cHuMP!” 
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vice, and by arrangement they rode in 
different directions, M going nor’east, 
Bill due north, while the Exile turned his 
face westward, hoping sincerely that he 
might be the fortunate one. M ban- 
tered him a bit over his choice of route, 
and suggested that he must have heard of 
the young lady at the L ranch, which, 
by the way, he had as the two 











not, 
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in every direction with keen eyes, but still 
no trace of the quarry. Only far and 
near upon every side the gray and brown 
of sage and grass tinting an endless suc- 
cession of mounds, hollows and _ levels. 
Now and then he caught a glimpse of a 
fox sneaking toward his earth; once he 
saw a coyote and several times almost 
rode through a covey of grouse, but the 








WHILST ‘‘ SAWNEY’’ LOOKED ON, 


ranches lay a good twenty miles apart. 
Said M , as they parted: “Good luck 
all round. You may chance to see her— 
she’s our ‘Prairie Belle,’ and she’s the 
finest horsewoman in the world.” 

The Exile loped leisurely away, the 
trained cayuse gaiting as smooth as a 
rocking chair for mile after mile. Now 
and then he halted upon some trifling ele- 
vation, while his rider scanned the plain 





antelope failed to transpire. He began 
to think that there was not a prong-horn 
in the entire region and was thinking 
seriously of turning back, when a long 
depression in the plain opened before him 
and his eye marked a straggling row of 
Indian tepees, comprising in all about 
twenty lodges. A party of Crees were 
located temporarily here, and riding near- 
er he observed a number of ancient Cree 
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squaws busily occupied in dressing skins, 
and among these skins were two at least 
that had recently ornamented antelope. 
There was game in the district at all 
events, so he rode onward and bore more 
to the south, intending to circle back to 
the ranch. 

An hour dragged slowly away and still 
no sign of the game. Then he pulled up 
and fixed his gaze intently upon a distant 
range of mounds. Some object, or ob- 
jects, appeared to move swiftly in his di- 
rection dwonward from the hazy yellow 
dunes, and the sight puzzled him. Were 
they antelope? Hardly, and yet what 
else could move with that arrowy speed? 
He wheeled the cayuse into a depression, 
dismounted, and, taking his rifle, crawled 
again to the crest of the mound and lay 
down to watch the animals sweeping di- 
rectly toward his ambush. ‘They were 
not antelope, but he saw a sight that did 
his sportsman’s heart good and stirred his 
blood with the wild, fierce excitement of 
the chase. 

In the van was a big, gaunt coyote 
running for his very life, and some sixty 
yards behind him were two grand, rough 
greyhounds, racing with mighty speed, 
nose and nose and stride for stride, their 
hot, red throats scarce a foot apart, their 
long, lithe backs curving and straighten- 
ing in perfect time as they rose and fell 
in the tremendous bounds of a race at 
utmost speed with the quarry full in view. 

Behind the dogs, with muzzle and neck 
and back straightened almost to a line, 
and holding his own right gallantly, came 
a small bay horse. Nocayuse about him ; 
none of the rapid, pattering gallop of the 
plains showed in his perfect gait. He 
was doing all he knew and coming like 
the wind itself ; stretching to his work 
till his girths seemed almost to sweep the 
grass, but his action was the marvelous, 
smooth, sailing stride of the thoroughbred 
—naught but hot blood, perfect sinew and 
best of bone could carry that pace as he 
had come or show such machine-like move- 
ment. Upon his back, and sticking to 
the saddle like wax, was a dainty female 
figure that appeared almost to be part of 
the noble brute that bore her on, so beau- 
tifully did she ride. And so the chase 
swept forward —a living picture of wild, 
fierce strength, a whirlwind of graceful 
speed. 

Nearer and nearer sweep pursued and 
pursuers, and the wolf is toiling now. 
One hound hurls himself a yard ahead, 
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only to be answered with a commanding 
burst from his mate. Again and again he 
finds a hidden link and forces his tapered 
jaws to the front, and again and again 
his stout-hearted comrade responds gamely 
to his challenge and draws level, while the 
eager horse thunders on, running as true 
as steel and steadily closing his gap. 

Almost below the Exile’s feet the 
struggle ends. The wolf, with a move- 
ment almost despairing, halts and faces 
about, baring his long white fangs grimly, 
though he totters as he stands with arch- 
ed back and streaming tongue. With a 
menacing half roar, half snarl the hounds 
throw themselves against him and the 
three roll over and over in a confused 
tangle, from which comes click of teeth 
and half-smothered snarls. Then the 
mass untangles and shows one dog fast to 
the flank and one at the throat, with the 
wolf stretched full length between. 

The Exile whirls his broad hat high in 
the air and yells, “Held! by the Lord 
Harry!” 

Then he remembers it is not football, 
and shouts to the hounds, “ Peg him out, 
boys! Stretch him, good dogs!” and ere 
he can reach them they have killed. 

“ Please don’t let them get cut!” 

He started as if kicked. For the in- 
stant he had utterly forgotten the bay 
and its fair rider. Hastily bobbing his 
bare head, he helped her down, and soon 
slackened the girths for the panting bay. 
Brief explanations followed, and they sat 
and chatted, while horse and hounds 
recovered their wind. And this was 
M ’s “Prairie Belle;” and the Exile 
reached the ranch horribly late that night. 

Good news awaited his arrival. Bill 
had seen a small band of prong-horns, and 
M had wounded a young buck at 
long range and chased him for miles. At 
the iast moment, when his cayuse was 
dead beat and the buck still hobbling 
rapidly away, a couple of “boys” from 
the L ranch appeared ahead, and 
their fresh horses soon ran the little buck 
to a standstill. M and one of his 
new allies speedily skinned and divided 
the antelope, while the second “boy” 
looked on and enlivened proceedings with 
what M described as “some of the 
derndest funny remarks he ever heard in 
his life,” adding, ‘We'll get him over here 
some night, and have some fun with him ; 
he’s the queerest looking cuss and the 
most original in the province.” 

This was done later, and on more than 
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one evening the ranch house rang with 
_the wild laughter evoked by “Sawney’s” 
inimitable sayings. 

For several days more they rode out 
each morning for a few hours, only to re- 
turn without venison. Then they would 
shoot grouse, or go to the lake for enough 
duck to eat, and fill in spare moments 
with the little rifle or “fishing tackle,” 
destroying gophers. But their turn was 
close at hand. The antelope were working 
toward the Cypress Hills, and one morn- 
ing a cowboy bound for the railway 
station halted at the ranch and told them 
that he had seen several small bands 
to the nor’west that morning. “Bill” 
and the Exile made hasty preparations 
and rode away together in pursuit, and 
before they had traveled five miles they 
caught a passing glimpse of a solitary 
buck steering south and running as though 
he had promised to reach the Missouri 
by noon. Soon afterward several little 
family parties of antelope were sighted, 
and twice long, cautious, agonizing stalks 
were made, but without success, though a 
few shots were fired at hopelessly long 
range. ‘The game was so wild that there 
was no use trying to get near it—evidently 
the Crees had been scouting for them. 
But the sportsmen had at last seen game 
and could well afford to submit to a few 
disappointments. 

Next morning they were off bright and 
early, M having some business to at- 
tend to which necessitated his going to 
the station. Again antelope were sighted, 
but no good chance offered until near- 
ly noon, when they discovered with the 
glass an old buck lying down on one side 
of a small basin-like depression. Riding 
well to windward they hobbled the ponies 
and crept for him. Skulking, crouching 
and at last crawling under the cover of 
a slight ridge, they finally got within a 
hundred yards of their intended victim. 
Here was at last the golden opportunity, 
and wishing to make assurance doubly 
sure they lined out in the shelter of a 
small mound and then wriggled painfully 
forward like a couple of clumsy rattle- 
snakes. Everything was in their favor, 
and at last, with their mouths and clothes 
full of sand, and tired, perspiring and ner- 
vous, they gained a knoll not fifty yards 
from the buck. “Bill” cautiously leveled 
his repeater, took a deliberate aim and 
fired, and they both sprang erect. 

At the report not one alone, but four 
antelope leaped from the scant cover, and 
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three went scurrying in as many direc- 
tions and disappeared as if the earth had 
swallowed them. Not so the buck. For 
one instant he stood in his tracks, a beau- 
tiful bundle of quivering nerves, a mo- 
tionless image of astonished terror, his 
great black eyes starting from his shapely 
head as they marked his deadly foes so 
near at hand. In that brief instant the 
Exile’s rifle flashed to the level and 
belched out a second salute. The charm 
was broken! With one marvelous bound 
he was away, sweeping down into the de- 
pression in a grand, bird-like flight, more 
like the slanting rush of a falcon than the 
gait of a quadruped. 

Across the basin and up the farther side 
he flew, his little legs twinkling like a 
haze under him, while the smoke clouds 
burst from the knoll in double puffs again 
and again, as the rapid repeaters spat 
forth their humming messengers. ‘The 
dust rose in sudden explosions, to right, 
to left, ahead and behind him, but the 
valiant little courser sped bravely on till 
the white of his hurrying rump showed 
an instant on the crest of a ridge, and was 
gone. For three minutes they stared 
blankly at the spot where he had disap- 
peared; then a dark, undulating line drift- 
ing up a distant mound caught their eyes, 
Up and up it went, then swung like a 
bunch of plover along the sky line and 
suddenly halted. One, two, three, four— 
oh, yes! they were all there, and at the 
head of the well-drilled line was the buck, 
the lot looking like rabbits in the dis- 
tance, 

“ You—duffer-r !” 

“ Y-o-u—c-h-u-m-p !” 

“ Bill” walked away, then turned and 
laughed till he had to lean upon his knees 
to keep from falling, while the Exile sat 
upon the unsympathetic prairie and 
laughed and groaned by turns. They 
were each rare good shots, and they knew 
too well who had to bear the blame and 
why, and for the next week they had only 
to look at each other to raise a storm of 
laughter. 

But did they ever kill any antelope? 

Of course they did. “Bill” dropped 
his next dead in its tracks two days later, 
and the Exile scored magnificently on a 
running buck, and between them they ac- 
counted for five beauties that week, but 
among all the triumphs and disappoint- , 
ments there was nothing so rich as their 
first certain (?) chance on the plains of 
Assiniboia. f 




















TROUTING IN 


THE METIS LAKES. 


BY C. J. COLLES, M. D. 


HE Lakes Metis, three in number, 
forming a chain of twenty-three or 
twenty-four miles in length, are sit- 
uated in the Province of Quebec, 

south of the St. Lawrence River, in crown 
lands of Rimouski County. Near them, 
to the southwest, lie the headwaters of 
the Patapedia River, one of the large trib- 
utaries of the Restigouche, into which it 
empties some fifty miles above the mouth 
of the latter. The country is wild, and 
until two or three years since few sports- 
men had ever visited this region. It was 
then that Monseigneur Charles Guay, of 
Campbelton, together with Dr. Fiset, of 
Quebec, was sent by the Government io 
make a report and map of the country. 
While trout fishing on the Restigouche 
in September, 1889, the writer and his 
companion, Mr. J. H. Johnston, of New 
York, first heard from one of their Indian 
guides of the Metis lakes and the wonder- 
ful fishing to be had in them, It was 
thereupon decided that if fortune favored 
us we would try and reach that country 
the following year. ‘That this was so 
pleasantly accomplished and with such 


charming sport is largely owing to the 
kindness of Monseigneur Guay, to whom 
the fishing rights of the lakes belong. 
Our start was made from Metapedia on 
the evening of the last day of August, 
1890, when, with two birch - bark canoes 
and four Indians, we boarded a freight 
train that carried us some ninety miles 
westward to the little village of St. Flavie. 
In this place we were to take aboard our 
camp supplies, which had been ordered in 
advance. Althoughshortly after 4 o’clock 
A. M. when we arrived there, a good three 
hours were required for loading the stores 
and canoes on the three two-wheelers. 
There are things easier of accomplish- 
ment than getting a lot of excited French 
Canadian drivers into moving order. Two 
of the carts carried the canoes, which 
were fastened to frameworks and ex- 
tended out and above the heads of the 
horses. My companion and myself were 
transported in an antique buckboard. 
Our route lay in a southerly direction, the 
distance to the lakes being about forty 
miles. About the first fifteen miles of this 
was a fair road; then came a lumber road, 
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so called, of another fifteen miles, posi- 
tively the worst specimen of a road it has 
ever been my misfortune to travel over. 
A trail would be a better name, as it was 
in no sense a roadway. ‘The trees had 
been felled and some of them cleared 
away, leaving enormous stumps every few 
feet. The greatest care and patience 
were necessary in order not to injure the 
canoes, especially in going down and up 
the steep and rough grades. And even 
with this one canoe had an enormous hole 
knocked in it at one end and came near 
being utterly demolished. 

Walking proved on the whole a much 
more comfortable mode of travel than 
riding in our buckboard after a few hours’ 
thumping and bumping about. The last 
ten miles or so had to be made without 
the carts. Sledges had been taken along, 
and on these the provisions and camp 
equipage were loaded and dragged 
through the woods, over trees and stumps, 
through swamps and streams, until we 
had about given up the hope of arriving 
at the lakes with much left. The canoes 
were poled from this place on up the Little 
Metis River, which flows in a northerly 
direction into the St. Lawrence, and up 
whose course we had been traveling more 
or less since leaving St. Flavie. All this 
was safely accomplished, however, and 
after spending the first night in a lumber- 
man’s log cabin in the woods we reached 
the foot of the first or lower Metis Lake 
very late in the evening of the second day. 
The woods were full of grouse at this sea- 
son and we had very fair sport with our 
guns while tramping along. Our three 
Canadians, with their horses and sledges, 
left us long before daybreak the following 
morning, and after the canoes had been 
loaded we pushed off and paddled out into 
the lovely sheet of water composing the 
urst lake. 

This lake, extending from east to west, is 
about four miles in length as near as we 
could judge, the surrounding country be- 
ing mountainous and covered with dense 
forests. Camp was pitched on the north 
shore about half way between the extremi- 
ties of thelake. ‘Themen soon hada snug 
cabin covered with spruce bark ready for 
our occupancy, and we settled down to 
the enjoyment of the delightful surround- 
ings. ‘The views of the lake and country 
from our cabin, obtained by clearing 
away the intervening timber, were most 
lovely, and will long be remembered. 
The fishing in this lake was not so good 
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as we afterward experienced in the others, 
although fair for the season of the year. 
Toward sunset the water would seem to be 
boiling, asthe trout “ broke” in such great 
numbers. But they were not easily en- 
ticed to take the fly. In spite of this, 
however, we generally had excellent sport. 

Trout weighing less than one pound 
were always thrown back. At times one 
would kill thirty to forty trout in an 
hour’s time, the average being about one 
to one and one-quarter pounds in weight. 
The largest trout killed in the lakes by 
our party weighed two and one-half 
pounds. ‘There were plenty of great big 
fellows, but they seemed sluggish and 
could not be induced to take hold. In 
the spring of the year the fishing here 
must be superb. ‘There is another fish 
inhabiting these waters, called the touladi 
(a corruption for the French “‘¢outes les 
deux”), a specimen of which it was not 
our luck to obtain. From the description 
given by our Indians it must closely re- 
semble the lake trout, having a brownish 
color and dark spots. My companion 
tried trolling for them, but with no suc- 
cess. 

The first and second (or middle) lakes 
are connected by a narrow, tortuous river 
of about four miles in length, the banks 
of which are in some places heavily tim- 
bered, whilst in others quite extensive 
marsh lands are met with. In the latter 
ducks were fairly plentiful and afforded 
some Capital shooting. Everything is so 
utterly wild here, so far removed from the 
haunts of men, that the birds appeared 
quite tame and unconscious of danger, 
looking in astonishment at our birches 
gliding quietly through these placid 
waters. In this river the fishing was very 
fine; in fact, we had, on the whole, our 
best sport here. An excursion up this 
river and into the second or middle 
Lake Metis demonstrating the better fish- 
ing to be had in the latter, we decided to 
move our camp to this more desirable 
piece of water. This was done Septem- 
ber 6, after we had occupied the first camp 
four days. 

The second Lake Metis is considerably 
larger than the first, being about six to 
seven miles in length, much wider, and 
contains quite a number of beautiful little 
islands well timbered. The lake runs 
north and south and is surrounded by 
dense forests on all sides. Near the foot 
is a lovely little island and in the clump 
of trees covering it can be seen an open 














grave with a cross of rough timbers at its 
head. It was here, our Indians told us, 
that some eighty or ninety years ago a 
Jesuit priest, passing through the country 
on a missionary tour among the Indians, 
was buried by his companions. He was 
drowned by the upsetting of his canoe 
during a storm on the lake near by. The 
original cross erected was burned many 
years ago in one of the forest fires on the 
island, the present one having been put 
there by Monseigneur Guay and his com- 
panion in 1888. The remains of the 
priest were long since disinterred by the 
church. It is a sad but sweet little spot, 
lying far away from the noise and bustle 
of the world we live in—a lovely resting 
place for one tired out with fighting life’s 
battles. From the foregoing incident 
this lake has been also called the Lac du 
Croix. 

We camped here on the west shore, 
building our cabin of birch bark on a 
beautiful bluff, well elevated above the 
water. The trouting proved excellent, 
and the days glided by in the delightful 
occupations of shooting and fishing, read- 
ing and amusing ourselves paddling about 
and along the shores of this almost un- 
explored region. A couple of small lakes 
were marked on Monseigneur Guay’s map 
as lying some five miles in the forest west of 
us, and we determined to devote a day to 
the exploration, an undertaking causing 
us deep regret and exasperation at the 
time, but which afterward afforded much 
retrospective pleasure and amusement. 
Five miles of walking and climbing, cut- 
ting one’s way through a primeval forest, 
is not a source of constant delight, and 
the first one of the lakes we reached after 
four hours of such hard work. A rush- 
ing, roaring mountain stream connects 
the latter with the middle Metis Lake, our 
route through the woods conforming more 
or less to its course. 

A raft was then constructed and the 
round trip of the lake made with much 
exertion, as the water was not over two feet 
in depth, with a muddy bottom. Water 
plants were abundant and the place was 
evidently a good feeding ground for 
ducks, of which a large flock flew off on 
our approach. The upper or most west- 
erly of these little lakes we did not visit, 
as it was getting too late in the day. It 
lies some half mile (judging by our map) 
to the west of the first one, a small 
stream connecting the two. In returning 
to camp my companion and myself pre- 
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ferred wading down the river to taking 
to the woods again, and a toilsome and 
wet undertaking it proved to be. Camp 
was reached late that night, and never 
did a camp fire look more welcome and 
attractive than did ours as it flashed into 
view across the lake. 

Trapping was indulged in to some ex- 
tent, although not the best season for 
that sport. We were lucky enough, how- 
ever, to get some mink and plenty of 
musk rats. Beaver are not uncommon in 
this country and otter are occasionaliy 
met with. 

Caribou and moose are plentiful here, 
as are also, bear, tracks, fresh and old, 
of these animals being seen everywhere 
about the lakes. We did not indulge in 
hunting them, however, as the foliage is 
too dense at this season to render that 
anything but a very difficult task. 

Sitting one day in my canoe close 
to the marsh at the foot of the lake a 
loud crackling and crashing announced 
the approach of some large animals. Pres- 
ently a good-sized caribou cow trotted 
into view on the bank, about fifty feet dis- 
tant ; then she stopped and stared at us. 
I had left my rifle in camp and a light 
shotgun loaded with No. 8 shot was the 
only weapon at hand. I refrain from ex- 
pressing the exact state of my feelings at 
the time! 

An experience equally annoying hap- 
pened to my companion. Hearing a great 
crashing in the woods near the water 
where he was fishing, he and his boatman, 
old Aitken Michel, went ashore to in- 
vestigate. Both men started at a quick 
rate through the timber for the spot 
whence proceeded the noise. Unfortu- 
nately the old Indian became excited, lost 
his head utterly, and, rushing on in ad- 
vance, succeeded very effectually in fright- 
ening off a she bear and her well-grown 
cub, who were feeding at the spot. When 
my friend arrived there with his rifle it 
was just in time to catch a glimpse of the 
animals disappearing in the dense forest 
undergrowth. That evening, and in fact 
for many a day afterward, old Aitken 
was the object of frequent complimen- 
tary observations on his prowess as a 
hunter, especially from his fellow Indians 
around their camp fire. Eventually it be- 


came quite a sensitive subject with him. 
One of the pleasant trips made from 
this camp on the second Lake Metis was 
up through the river connecting this and 
the third or upper lake and through the 
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latter to its head. The river was about 
a mile in length, and so full of fallen 
timber and brush that a way had literally 
to be cut through for the canoes. The 
upper Lake Metis is about eight miles in 
length, the longest of the three; the 
country is similar to that around the 
others, wild and mountainous. It is, 
however, not so picturesque as the other 
two, and seemed to be perfectly destitute 
of all life. At the head is a long marsh 
about a mile in length, and here the tracks 
of caribou and bear were very numerous 
and fresh, and a number of new and old 
beaver dams and houses were noticed. A 
couple of these little animals were seen, 
but were too quick for us, and disappeared 
before a shot was obtained. 

As this was the route we proposed to 
take when leaving the Metis lakes we 
were bent on an exploratory tour in or- 
der to ascertain the length of the “carry” 
over to the stream which was to convey 
us down to the Patapedia River, and 
from thence to the Restigouche and Met- 
apedia, our starting point. The feasi- 


bility of accomplishing this would depend 
on the size and amount of water in this 
stream, whether it would float the heavily- 


laden canoes or not. Having pushed and 
poled the canoes up the marsh lands as 
far as possible, we struck out through the 
woods in a southerly direction. <A tramp 
of some two or three miles brought us 
to the stream. One of our Indians had 
made the trip two years previously with 
Monseigneur Guay, and consequently was 
acting more or less as a guide ; otherwise it 
is doubtful whether we should have found 
this stream, or, if we had, whether we 
should have supposed it within the bounds 
of possibility to float a canoe in such a 
place. The brook was about one foot deep 
and about four feet wide, effectually con- 
cealed from view by interlocking, over- 
hanging alder bushes. It really appeared 
to us at first a sort of huge joke to think 
of traveling in a canoe on such a bit of 
water, and the men said it would be im- 
possible unless we had some rain before 
Starting. 

We did not wish to retrace our steps 
to St. Flavie, but the prospects of our 
getting out of the country by the route 
desired seemed then very poor. The sun 
had already set long before we returned 
to camp that evening. The passage of 
the river between the lakes was made 
with the aid of birch-bark flambeaux, the 
bright glare of which, together with the 
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dark forest on all sides of the rushing 
river, produced a very wild and pictu- 
resque scene. Camp was reached at 9 
o'clock that night, after a twelve hours’ 
absence, and a distance of some twenty- 
five miles had been traversed. The 
weather so far had been beautiful, warm 
and with but occasional showers ; in fact, 
the season had been an unusually dry 
one. Twodays after this last excursion 
it began to rain, the storm lasting several 
days. 

We had tried the fishing in the upper 
lake and found it no better and hardly as 
fine as in the middle lake, where we were 
encamped. So we were not induced to 
camp on the shores of the upper lake at 
all. On the morning of September 18 
the canoes were loaded up for our home- 
ward bound trip, and we bid farewell to 
this ideal spot, now dear to us by many 
pleasant associations and memories of the 
days we had spent there. It would be hard 
to imagine a more picturesque and lovely 
spot for camping than the one we had 
chosen and were about to leave. Just be- 
yond the fireplace the bank sloped down 
gently to the clear, deep waters of the 
lake, and a plunge into them of a morn. 
ing was a luxury indeed. The timber was 
cleared off in places so as to afford beau- 
tiful glimpses of the lake in all directions, 
and the outlook from the cabin, whether 
on a starlight night or in the broad sun- 
shine, was one we can never forget. 

The voyage to the head of the third 
lake and through the marsh lands there 
was uneventful. The afternoon was oc- 
cupied in carrying our camp equipage 
over to the brook, which we found, to our 
satisfaction, had become somewhat swol- 
len from the rains. 

The following morning the canoes were 
carried over and finally set afloat and 
loaded ; then we embarked and began a 
journey the like of which the writer trusts 
will not be his fortune to make again. 
The first three to four miles took as 
many hours to accomplish, and proved a 
continual struggle and pull all the way. 
It was necessary to lie down flat in the 
canoes; otherwise it was impossible to 
proceed. In many places we were all 
obliged to wade and drag the heavily- 
laden canoes, all hands being kept hard 
at ‘work to push along on our jour- 
ney. The stream was, by common con- 
sent, christened by a name we thought at 
the time not inappropriate. 

After some five miles it became some- 
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what wider, so that the alders did not 
meet, and then we had a breathing spell. 
The country through which we passed 
was a splendid one for big game, the 
tracks of which were very numerous all 
along the muddy banks of the stream. 
Otter “slides” were also not unfrequently 
observed. Late in the afternoon we were 
obliged to camp, as one of the canoes 
was leaking too badly to travel farther 
without repairs. The following morning 
the men proceeded to “shoe” the canoes. 
Long splits of black spruce, tied together 
like a matting, are fastened lengthwise 
along the bottoms of the canoes with 
stout thongs or roots. This covering pro- 
tects these frail boats from injury from 
the hard blows and rubbings on rocks, 
etc. Indeed we could not have journeyed 
without such a protection to the canoes, 
as the next few days demonstrated. ‘The 
river now became quite wide, in places 
some thirty to forty feet, swift, but very 
shallow. Obstructions in the shape of 


immense fallen trees, etc., were very nu- 
merous and occupied often a long time to 
clear away. 

In many places we were obliged to un- 
load the canoes afd carry them around 


these jams. The river was also full of 
swift rapids, which required great care 
and caution in descending. By far the 
greater portion of the way, however, the 
canoes had to be dragged along, as the 
water was hardly deep enough to float 
them with three men in each. This was, 
of course, very hard and exhausting work, 
and wet too, for the rain came down in 
torrents. Every few minutes some mem- 
ber of the party would slip and take a 
plunge in a nice deep pool, from which he 
would be hauled forth drenched and dis- 
gusted. As the river gradually widened 
the banks became rocky and steeper, and 
we judged we were descending at a rapid 
rate. 

Late in the afternoon, as all hands 
were about played out and weary enough 
to lie right down anywhere and camp, a 
sharp bend brought us,suddenly into view 
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of a large rushing river, and which we 
rightly supposed was the Patapedia we 
were searching for. Great rejoicings and 
tremendous delight! Everybody laughed, 
everyone shouted, while all aches and 
discomforts were forgotten in the pleasure 
of finding this arduous portion of our 
journey ended. For the Patapedia is 
quite a large, rapid river, and it would 
carry easily and quickly down to the 
Restigouche, where we should feel at 
home. 

The stream we had been 
was about twenty miles in 
empties into the Patapedia 
miles above the mouth of the latter. 
Camp was pitched near the junction of 
these two rivers, on a lovely knoll, and 
our sleep that night was one of solid 
contentment and rest. There stands an 
old wooden cross at the junction of this 
river and the Patapedia, erected many 
years ago. On this the names of our 
party, with the date of arrival and 
from whence we came, were inscribed. 
The descent of the Patapedia was made 
in the course of the next few days. We 
camped at several places along the 
shores, trying for caribou on the barrens 
or burnt lands which abound in this 
region. Fortune, however, did not favor 
us and we saw nothing of any big game. 
The trouting was wretched in this river, 
as also in the Restigouche this year. 

Where we had caught numbers of large- 
sized trout the year before two or three 
at the most were taken. My companion, 
however, killed a couple of big fellows 
below Pine Island, one of the best places 
on the river, the largest of which weighed 
three pounds and a half. 

The weather had now become raw and 
quite cold, and we concluded that the 
inducements to remain longer were not 
great enough, so we pushed on down the 
Restigouche until Metapedia hove in 
sight September 24, where we bid fare- 
well to our Indian crew, who with their 
canoes had brought us safely so many 
miles. 
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JUST LEAVING THE GROUND. 


RUNNING HIGH JUMPING. 


BY MALCOLM W. 


FORD. 


Part II. 


ONTINUING with the article on 
“Running High Jumping,” which 
was commenced in OutinG for Au- 
gust, the point concerning what at- 

titudes an athlete assumes when clearing 
heights is taken up here. Good samples 
of these stages are revealed in the illustra- 
tions “ Just Leaving the Ground,” “ At the 
Critical Point,” and “ The Downward Mo- 
tion.” These pictures, which are a group 
by themselves, represent the ex-amateur 
champion running high jumper of the 
United States and Canada, Robert K. 
Pritchard. When in form he has a grand 
style of getting over big heights, his best 
record being 5 feet 114 inches. “ Just 
Leaving the Ground” shows that he has 


leaped from his right leg and that he has 
raised his left leg to put it over the bar. 
He has already turned his left side to the 
bar and a fraction of a second later he 
will be as shown in “At the Critical 
Point,” where he is right on top of the 
bar with his left leg over and his right leg 
just being pulled over. It will be seen how 
doubled up he is, but before one can be im- 
pressed with how he looks Pritchard will 
resemble the illustration “ The Downward 
Motion” (p. 450), where it will be seen he 
has extended his legs and thrown up his 
arms just before bringing them down 
quickly again to decrease the slight shock 
when landing. His feet are about 2 feet 
abovethe ground and he will hold this posi- 
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tion until his toes meet the earth, when he 
will sink easily by bending his knees and, as 
before said, bring his arms down quickly, 
which tends to raise his shoulders. Pritch- 
ard is avery easy, graceful jumper, having 
a great deal of natural spring ; in fact, it 
is doubtful if there ever has been before 
the public a prettier-looking jumper, and 
although he is not so scientific as Page, still 
he brought out most excellently the fine 
points of the game. 

Page had a style of his own, and al- 
though half a dozen good performers 
have appeared in this country since he 
retired none has shown a style which 
equals his in science. The illustration, 
“The Start at the Six Foot One-Eighth 
Inch Jump,” shows Page at the beginning 
of his run toward the bar. He used very 
little speed, and. the several movements 
which he went through just before run- 
ning, which are partly depicted in the 
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illustration by his having raised his right 
foot so high, were simply a habit, and 
these peculiarities really had no bearing 
upon the clearing of great heights. An 
athlete must gauge his distance to a cer- 
tain extent before taking the run for the 
bar, but the more informal he can be at 
this point the more attention can he put 
to the last or important part of the run 
and the take-off. 

The four illustrations on one page show 
Page in different positions while making a 
jump. As in Pritchard’s case, he leaped 
with his right leg, and therefore turned 
his right side to the bar in going over. 
It will be noticed that on the 5-foot jump 
he is considerably higher than many 
would think should be necessary, but this 
is on account of the height being so low 
that he did not need to resort to science 
to get over it safely. The same criticism 
can be made concerning the picture show- 
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ing him clearing 5 feet 8 inches, 


but the downward shoot from the 6 foot 


4 inch jump cannot fail to impress anyone fa- 
miliar with high jumping that Page has grazed the 


bar pretty closely. 


The picture showing him on 


the ground after making a jump proves that he turned 
cempletely around after making a leap. 
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“Side View of a Good Style” shows 
how a running high jumper appears when 
looking at him from the side. In this 
case he is in the act of putting his legs 
over, and it seems as though he might hit 
the bar with his hips, but a fifth of a sec- 
ond later he will resemble “ Past All Dan- 
ger,” and will land on the ground quite 
similar to the way described for Pritchard. 
“An Unusual Style” shows how many 
athletes, just as they are passing the dan- 
gerous point, have to resort to.a kicking 
motion to recover their equilibrium. It 
will be seen by this illustration that the 
athlete has turned his side to the bar, as 
all good jumpers do, but that his method 
of ianding will be quite different from 
Pritchard’s. Jumpers who act wildly with 
their legs while in the air generally land 
a little askew or on one foot, but so long 
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it matfers little 
how they again meet terra firma. 
“Page Making the World’s Record— 


as they get over the bar 


6 feet 4 inches” (illustrated in OUTING 
for August) should be studied by every 
high jumper who wishes to improve his 
ability. Page was known to be able to 
assume a position more horizontal while 
clearing the bar than any other athlete 
who has yet made big figures at the game, 
and when one realizes that this jump was 
9} inches over Page’s head, and that he 
leaped right from hard soil, its merit may 
be fully appreciated. Aspirants for high- 
jumping honors have often asked how 
Page developed his wonderful ability, and 
when they are told that it was merely 
perseverance they scarcely believe it, but 
this is the truth. Pagecommenced jump- 
ing when he was about fourteen years old. 
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He was either born so or met an accident 
in early youth which caused his legs to 
be imperfect and he was advised to jump 
and make them strong. He followed the 
_ advice so well that the results he attained 
speak for themselves, and any novice who 
does what Page did cannot fail in time to 
clear a far greater height than he may 
have at first supposed himself capable of 
accomplishing. 

Proper practice for running high jump- 
ing is about as follows: Commence by 
jumping very low heights ; put the bar at 
3 or 4 feet and jump it easily, always 
making sure to leap from the same foot, 
and do not attempt to go very high at 
first. After a week or two, when a little 
confidence has been acquired, the athlete 
may try a little higher than he has done 
up to then, but he must bear in mind that 
it is far better to jump low heights often 
than great heights infrequently. As in 
all other athletic practice, a great deal 
of light work is much better than a 
small quantity of heavy work ; but few be- 
ginners will follow this advice, for, as a 
rule, they wish to know how high they can 
go, and run the risk of pounding their 
heel and hurting the knee or hip joint in 
the endeavor to go just “ one inch higher.” 
My method of practicing this game is to 
put the bar at 4 feet and clear each suc- 
cessive inch up to 5 feet, or perhaps 2 
inches higher. That gives about a dozen 
easy jumps, and although I may be able 
to clear 5 feet 6 inches or 8 inches, still I 
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seldom do it in practice. By this method 
the muscles are kept fresh. They are 
not overworked, and when the day of the 
competition comes there is a likelihood of 
my clearing considerably over 5 feet 8 
inches. 

In other words, the principle is this: 
Seldom clear in practice within 6 inches 
of what you can do if you really exert 
yourself; but, as before remarked, few 
beginners will follow this advice, for the 
encouragement they give themselves by 
clearing a good height is too much of a 
temptation to resist. Experience is the 
best teacher. I was once a novice and 
learned to jump in a most off-hand way, 
and can easily remember how six or eight 
years ago I used to make myself stale or 
overworked just before a running high- 
jump competition by making some big 
effort in practice a few days previous, 
which, although not specially feeling it at 
the time, rendered my jumping leg unfit 
to lift me over a height I had looked for- 
ward to clearing. 

I admit that it is most difficult for the 
average athlete to clear only a certain 
height in practice and at the same time 
feel confident that several days later he 
can beat it 6 or 8 inches; but if the ath- 
lete will accustom himself to this method 
in all athletic work he will in time see its 
benefit so plainly that he will never de- 





| ' ‘The start at the 6 foot ¥ inch jump. 
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jumping foot will be that distance from a point on 
the ground directly underneath the bar, while Guy 
Richards in clearing such a height would get as 
close as 4 feet 6 inches. When this athlete made 
his best record, 5 feet 11f inches, he approached 
the bar very slowly and it looked as though he ac- 
tually lifted himself over. He used to take off 
closer to the bar than any athlete I have ever 
noticed, and there is no record of any athlete 
getting closer. Asa rule, if an athlete clears 5 
feet he will take off that distance from the bar, 
and a corresponding distance for 
the take off will be shown in a 
jump of 6 feet. 

A general impression prevails 
that an athlete’s height has a 
» great deal to do with making big 
; : ~ records at the running high jump. 

1 7 : The claim has been made that 
although height would not have 
much to do in the running broad 
jump, where simply distance is 
cleared, it controls one’s confi- 
dence a great deal in clearing 
heights ; for at 5 feet 8 inches, 
for instance, it 
would seem that 
an athlete 5 feet 
1o inches tall 
should clear it 
much better than 
one 5 feet 6 inches 
tall. In one case 
the bar would be 
just above the 
athlete’s eyes, 
while in the other 
it would be 2 inch- 
es over the top 
of his head. It 


The 5 foot jump. 


part fromit. An 
athlete in high 
jumping should 
not endeavor to 
' copy the style of 
anyone, no mat- 
ter how famous 
he may be. High 
jumping consists 
simply in de- 
veloping the 
muscle of the Turning on the § foot 8,inch jump. 
jumping leg so 
that it will have unusual strength 
and quickness, and the mere act 
of twisting or turning a little 
one way or another is bound to 
come in time. 

The twist, as it is called, is so 
unimportant compared with the 
strength of the jumping leg that 
it is not worth considering. The 
main point is to develop the jump- 
ing leg; the more this is devel- 
oped just so much higher will 
the athlete go. Do not take a ‘The downward shoot on the 6 Sout 4 inch jump, breaking bis 
hard run for the bar, and com- —e 
mence in the early practice by 
running straight at the bar, which means running 
up to it in a line at right angles to it. Do not 
trouble yourself about taking off too near or too 
far away, for this point will adjust itself in time, 
and if it be kept well in mind that the main exer- 
cise is simply a lift and that the run is not so impor- 
tant as the lift, the athlete will have considerable 
aid in negotiating a good height. 

To show that taking off far away from or near to 
the bar is not important, and that no rule for its 
adjustment can be laid down, it may be mentioned 
that Nickerson, Page, Fearing and Hallock in clear- | 
ing heights between 5 feet 8 inches and 6 feet take ~ itis Fakes ig tach jumnp) benched ioe 
off close to 6 feet from the bar; the toe of the 
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has also been said that an athlete’s 
weight has much to do with a successful 
performer, and that a light man can ne- 
gotiate a great height much better thana 
heavy one. 

To show that weight and height have 
not so much to do with controlling an 
athlete’s future in high jumping, as many 
persons think, the attention of our read- 
ers is called to the relative sizes of Page 
and Nickerson. Page is 5 feet 62 inches 
tall, and his record is 6 feet 4 inches. 
Nickerson is 6 feet 1 inch tall, and his 
record is 6 feet 14 inches. The fact that 
Page cleared so many inches over his 
head should encourage any high jumper 
who imagines that he may be too short 
in stature ever to do well. The illustra- 
tion “Henry L. Hallock,” who won the 
amateur championship for the running 
high jump last fall, reveals a man of only 
medium size, 5 feet 8inches tall. He has 
cleared 4 inches over his head and he is 
a good athlete in other ways than high 
jumping. Perhaps if he made a specialty 
of high jumping he would do still better. 
He jumps with considerable science, but 
he has not yet shown such a degree of 
this as Page used to. 

A few statistics in regard to some who 
have made great records at the running 
high jump may be interesting. Leaving 
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out Page, Nickerson 
and Hallock, who 
have been described, 
the next important 
is Fearing, who is 6 
feet 1 inch tall and 
weighs 170 pounds, 
his record being 6 
feet 2 inches on 


boards. P. Davin, of 
Ireland, who has a 
record of 6 feet 2% 


inches, weighed 165 
pounds and is 6 feet 
o8 inch tall. M. J. 
Brooks, of England, 
who holds the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge 
record of 6 feet 2} 
inches, weighed at 
the time 157 pounds 
and is 5 feet 11 inches 
tall. Then we find 
a heavyweight in Ire- 
land, P. J. Kelly, who 
in 1887 tied Page 
for the champion- 
ship of that country 
at 6 feet 12 inches. He is 6 feet 2 inches 
tall and weighed at the time 190 pounds. 
Then comes a comparatively short man 
who has made a great record in England, 
J. W. Parsons, his record being 6 feet 1 
inch. He is 5 feet g inches tall and 
weighed 160 pounds. In America there 
is Franz Sigel, Jr., who is 5 feet 5 inches 
tall and holds a record of 5 feet 8 inches. 
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HENRY L. HALLOCK, 


He is a solid, compactly built athlete. 
When I made my best record, 5 feet 11 
inches, my weight was 164 pounds. 

One of the latest acquisitions to the 
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list of good American high jumpers is 
F. M. Edwards, who cleared last June 6 
feet of inch. This athlete is 5 feet 10 
inches tall and weighs 130 pounds. He 
has been jumping for about two years, 
but up to this season had done nothing 
remarkable. He assumed prominence 
rather suddenly by clearing last May 5 
feet 10% inches. His having done noth- 
ing near these figures in his competitions 
of 1889 and 1890 made his increased 
ability a surprise to himself as well as 
to others. He jumps with an easy, clean 
style and takes off closer to the stick than 
the average athlete. He runs rather slow- 
ly toward the bar, which is the main rea- 
son of his taking off close to it, and in 
leaping he twists very little, landing with 
his back more than his side to the obsta- 
cle. Edwards gives indications of com- 
ing close to Page’s world’s record before 
this season ends. 

It will be seen by these varied statistics 
of the weight and height of these promi- 
nent athletes and their ability at high 
jumping that an aspirant for honors need 
waste no time in wondering whether he 
may be built for the game. All he need 
do is to practice and let the future take 
care of itself. 
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A COON 


HUNT. 


BY ALEXANDER HUNTER. 





teeth of a leopard, breath of a skunk 

and the temper of a grizzly bear. 

Such is the coon. When he isn’t 
grinning with rage at his pursuers, he is 
either snarling, yowling, spitting or growl- 
ing. Had this little animal the weight 
and stature of a camel or an ox, and were 
his qualities in proportion to his size, he 
would be lord of the brute universe by 
the might of fierceness and power. Even 
the lordly lion would creep in the dim 
recesses of his covert, and the pugnacious 
rhinoceros plunge in depths of the deep- 
est pool at the sound of his coming. 

The coon has in addition the craft of 
the coyote, the stealthiness of a wild cat, 
and he can hibernate like the tortoise. 
A wonderful animal is the coon! Yes, 
there are more deviltry, thievery, more 
general cussedness, and more simon-pure 
malignity in a coon than in any animal that 
walks on four legs. The man-eating tiger 
that devastates whole provinces in South- 
ern India could not hold a candle to the 
coon if his fighting weight was two hun- 
dred pounds instead of twenty. He would 
then prove a tougher foe than even the 
fabled dragon that Theseus slew. 

I have often beheld in. the backwood 
villages and cross roads of old Virginia 
captive coons pitted against all kinds of 
dogs, from the mastiff to the bow-legged 
bulldog, and, except in two instances, 
the coon whipped his foe inside of three 
minutes, 


‘Te of an eagle, eye of a snake, 


A big, savage buck coon, when he lets 
himself loose for a fight, is a sight to see ; 
such concentrated fury, deadly malice, 
such unrepressed rage as expressed by 
eyes, teeth and bristles, make one half a 
convert to Pythagoras’ doctrine, and al- 
most convince him that the soul of one 
of the foremost imps in the Inferno has 
been passed into the little beast’s body. 
His jaws snap like a pair of castanets, 
showing teeth as sharp and pointed as a 
shark’s ; each individual claw works con- 
vulsively in anticipation of bloody work, 
while every hair from snout to tail stands 
on anend. The coon in a fight lies flat 
on his back, and then he actually goes 
“tooth and nail” in the mill; his four 
paws, each armed with four or five horn 
talons, work like the flails of a machine 
threshing wheat, and tear hair, hide and 
flesh into ribbons, while the keen incisors 
cut and slice at a fearful rate. 

It is difficult for a dog to fasten his 
jaws on a fighting coon, for, lying on his 
back as he is, his throat is very short, 
while the belly is guarded by his claws. 
The dog, on the contrary, has his nose, 
eyes, lips and ears, the most sensitive part 
of his frame, open and undefended, and 
after one round with his coonship most 
dogs are content to let him alone. 

A coon has other gifts—or rather vices, 
for he has not a single virtue, unless a 
love of fighting be one.’ The coon is the 
Joey Bagstock of animals. “Sly, sir? 
Devilish sly is old Joe.” To be as wily, 
artful and cunning as a coon has passed 
into a proverb. 

An old coon can feign death even bet 
ter than a ’possum, and when once he 
makes up his mind to play dead he‘is 
dead to all intents and purposes, and tor- 
ture cannot move him; he may be kicked, 
stabbed, trodden under foot, and he grins 
and bears it, as stoical as a Comanche at 
the stake. It is rarely though that the 
coon counterfeits death ; indeed he must 
see all avenues to safety closed and he 
himself be unseen before he lays out to 
be a “demmed moist corpse.” 

Another trait of the coon. He is the 
only wild animal that possesses an his- 
trionic ability. He can act. How else 
could he capture the wary, shy land crab, 
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that hies away to his hole or into the surf 
at the faintest indication of danger? For 
a crab, owing to his protruding eyes, can 
see all around him, and his scent is as 
keen as a vulture’s. But what avail sight 
and scent opposed to the cunning of the 
coon? The crafty animal stretches out 
on the ocean beach and, like “ Brer Rab- 
bit,” he lays low. Then it is that the 
festive land crab in his wanderings on a 
moonlight night comes across the sup- 
posed carrion, and after a good deal of 
backing and filling gets close enough to 
stretch out a long claw to investigate by 
actual touch, and in a second the coon has 
his whole weight on the crustacean and, 
uncaring for the grips and nips he gets 
from the crab’s claws, proceeds to tear 
the upper and lower shell apart with all 
the skill of a “ crabber” of a canning fac- 
tory, andthen Mr. Coon indulges in a late 
game supper. 

When this sagacious animal in his after- 
noon prowls on a foggy or drizzly day 
perceives near the stable or house a 
flock of domestic fowls his tactics are 
of a different kind. He tolls the young 
members of the brood to him, just asa 
trained setter tolls wild ducks to the 
shore. Only it takes months’ instruction 
to teach the dog, and constant practice 
and discipline to keep him up to the mark, 
but the coon gets all this learning by in- 
stinct. He lays on the ground and rolls 
over and over. Hechases his tail around 
in a circle, he plays every kind of antic 
for hours at a time, for his patience is limit- 
less, and many an unsophisticated fowl 
has paid the penalty of its curiosity, for 
just as surely as the chicken, duckling or 
gosling, as the case might be, would ad- 
vance with cackle and quack to examine 
the strange sight, just so surely would its 
callow existence end then and there. 

In short the coon is a bloody pirate. 
He sails under the black flag, and all fur, 
feather, fin and claw despise and hate him. 
He is an excellent climber, and robs count- 
less nests of their eggs and young; all go 
down his voracious gullet. He squats on 
the sea shore and watches the female turtle 
lay her eggs, grinning meanwhile over the 
fact that the maternal deposits will soon 
be his dainty meal. He is also passionate- 
ly fond of frogs, and—shades of Epicurus! 
—he dotes on oysters, and sometimes gets 
his paws caught in a trap. The coon also 
eats rabbits, squirrels, rats, moles, and in 
fact all rodents. Nor does he confine 
himself to a flesh diet, he has a passion 
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for growing corn when it is in that milky 
condition known as roasting ears. He 
chews chinquapins, and would peril his 
hide any time to eat his fill of haws or: 
ripe persimmons. 

There is a story extant of an old darky 
who was wood chopping one day, and 
leaving his dinner, pipe and bag of to- 
bacco by the fire, did not return until late 
in the evening and found his repast eaten 
up, and a coon sitting in the crock of a 
huge sycamore tree, with the bag around 
his neck, the pipe between his teeth and 
the soothing smoke curling between his 
lips. 

One bright frosty day last autumn my 
cousin and I started off in a light Jer- 
sey wagon for a visit to a kinsman of ours 
who lived in eastern North Carolina. 
We lost our way and at last found our- 
selves when night came in the predica- 
ment of the man who took the wrong 
forks of the road. The pike dwindled to 


_a highway, then to a lane, next to a cow 


trail, from this to a hog path, and lastly 
into a squirrel track that ran up a hollow 
tree and endee in a little hole. 

Finally hearing the bark of a dog we 
unhitched the two horses and rode through 
the bushes until we reached the cabin. 
The owner came out with a pitch torch 
in his hand and invited us to enter. We 
found the cabin a very primitive affair 
indeed. A blazing fire of pine logs il- 
lumed *the interior in a cheerful glow. 
The walls were of unhewn logs, daubed 
with clay ; the floor was of native earth 
packed hard by use. A home-made table, 
bunk, chairs and stools completed the in- 
ventory of furniture. An old-fashioned 
hair trunk, now entirely bald, which had 
probably been in the family for many 
generations, was a conspicuous object in 
the room. Overhead was the loft, used 
for storage 

Our host came in and a mutual intro- 
duction took place. His name was Zeb 
West. He was thin, grizzled, of saffron 
hue and prematurely aged. He was forty- 
six years old, he said, but he looked every 
day of sixty-five. He spoke in the most 
drawling tone, as if he wanted to kill as 
much time as possible in talking. He 
was hospitable, though, as Philemon and 
Baucis combined, and considerate of our 
want. He insisted on going out and kill- 
ing some of his chickens for us, when we 
reiterated that anything would do fora 
meal as we were dead sleepy as well as 
tired. 
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“T’ve got some cold coon that wuz left 
over from yestidday and some fust-rate 
cider.” 

“That’s the very thing,” we agreed, and 
in a few moments all three were sitting 
around the frugal board, and Epicurus 
himself never enjoyed more his sybaritic 
feast than we did our cold coon, hot ash- 
cake and sweet cider. 

After the ashes were knocked from our 
pipes, Zeb offered us the use of his bunk, 
but as the bed clothes had not either 
been aired or washed since the cabin was 
built, we respectfully but firmly declined. 
An armful of hay spread on the floor, 
over which a blanket was spread in front 
of the fire, made a good enough bed for 
any sportsman. Lying our heads on the 
saddle, we slumbered in a way that would 
have made luxury sigh with envy. 

After a good breakfast, with cider for 
coffee, we had time to look around, and 
our attention soon centred on the host. 
Zeb was a character, an original of the 
first water. He was a striking illustra- 
tion of what malaria can do for a man; 
his trials discounted Job’s, and the descrip- 
tion of what he had suffered from child- 
hood was in itself a second jeremiade. 
His mother, father and two sisters had 
died years ago, taken off, as Zeb ex- 
pressed it, “by them hell- fired ager 
fevers.” 

As for himself, he had alternately shak- 
en his boots off before breakfast with 
the chills or sweated off ten pounds of 
flesh with the fever. Besides this he had 
been run nearly wild by “proud flesh,” 
laid up with rheumatism, was a victim of 
neuralgia, had been paralyzed in his left 
leg, invalided with the dyspepsia, afflicted 
with the measles, rustied with the rash, 
twisted into a knot by indigestion, laid out 
flat with miasmatic bone fever, and his 
blood all curdled with the poisonous me- 
phitic air; in fact Zeb was a blighted be- 
ing, and was the victim of more diseases 
than Galen ever dreamed of. According 
to Zeb his liver was upside down, his pal- 
ate was entirely gone, his epiglottis burst, 
his diaphragm corrupted and his spleen 
as large as a bucket. All these melan- 
choly details were droned in our ears, un- 
til we began to get sick from pure sym- 
pathy. 

Yet we could easily understand the 
cause and effect, for a more unsalubrious, 
noisome and pestiferous spot could not 
be found in a week’s journey. Unwhole- 
some swamps surrounded the house on 
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three sides, and, except when frost or 
snow was king, the virulent and insidious 
malaria was in every breath one breathed. 
Zeb’s sole help was an old darky called 
Skillet. 

“How did you get such a name?” I 
questioned. 

“*Twas giben me long afore de war by 
my ole marse dat was killed in som’ of dem 
battles in Vaginna. I wuz alays thin and 
porely when a boy, and my old marse he 
called me Skilleton ; den all tuk it up, and 
its bout as game name as eny, I specks.” 

Skillet wore a pair of pants that he had 
made entirely with his own hands out of 
an old blanket, and as they were cut 
straight like a pair of compasses, and 
sewed up on the edges, they presented an 
appearance when on his legs that, had he 
appeared as a mourner, would have set a 
funeral in a roar. Oh,those breeches! If 
Skillet had come upon the stage just as he 
was at a minstrel show or horse opera, they 
would have taken the house by storm. 

We had intended to pursue our journey 
as soon as our horses were fed, but Zeb 
persuaded us to remain over one day, 
promising us a big coon hunt in the 
night. 

“Coons is thick around here, I tells 
you,” he said, “and I half lives on ’em in 
the winter. Mos’ ruin my corn crap every 
year, and if ’twan’t fur my dogs, dad 
blame me if. I could raise a chicken or a 
duck. Look thar!” and he carried us 
round the cabin. “I cotched all them 
this fall.” There certainly must be plenty 
of coons, for scores of their skins were 
nailed over wall and roof to dry. 

About an hour after midnight we made 
our preparations, or‘rather Zeb did, and 
they were simple—only a couple of bags 
with pine light wood knots and a pair of 
axes. As for George and myself, we car- 
ried nothing but our guns, with a dozen 
shells loaded with No. 3 shot. 

It was a glorious, starlight night. As 
Hamlet has it, “The majestical dome of 
heaven was gemmed with golden fire.” 
The air was keen and bracing. 

Zeb’s pack consisted of six dogs, in 
whose veins flowed, I simply believe, ‘ 
every variety of breed from a wolfhound 
to a beagle; they were mongrels of a 
high degree, and death on coons. The 
patriarch of the pack was named Jefferson 
Davis, or Jeff, for short, and both Zeb 
and Skillet agreed that he was the finest 
coon dog in the old North State. After 
having first shut up our own dogs in the 
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smoke house, we followed Skillet, who led 
with a blazing pine knot in his hand. 

“Consarn you, Skillet! don’t forgit to 
tie up them dogs, ’cept Jeff,” sang out Zeb. 

“Dat’s jest what I had on my mind, 
sar; I’se gwine to do it now.” 

“What is that for?” we naturally in- 
quired. 

“Cause them air dogs will maketoomuch 
noise at first, and if they ketch the coon 
on the open they will mount the critter 
and git alltoredup. Now Jeff don’t make 
no sound till he finds the coon, and he 
don’t tackle them, neither. That air dog 
know that them swamp coons is worser 
nor the upland coons.”’ 

“Ts there any difference?” 

“Difference? Of course thar is,’ re- 
sponded Zeb. “The swamp coons lives 
better, fights harder, is larger and their 
tails is longer, too.”’ 

“ Bes’ let de dog loose now, sar,” inter- 
rupted Skillet, “dere’s some coons on the 
fence, I’ll be boun’.” 

“Sic em, Jeff! Hunt for em, sir! Trail 
em, boy!” cried Zeb, and the dog, giving 
an intelligent whine, disappeared in the 
darkness. 

We made our way through the corn field 
and cotton patch, and having reached the 
fence stopped to await Jeff’s signal. Ex- 
cept for the little gash of flame it was 
as dark as a tinker’s pot. Inside of five 
minutes the dog began to yelp loudly, 
and as the sound came from one point 
we knew that Mr. Jefferson D. had treed. 

All of us hurried eagerly forward and 
soon found the dog, who was sitting on 
his haunches looking up into the branches 
of a big sycamore that stood off by itself 
in a little glade on the borders of the 
swamp. 

We all craned our necks and stared up- 
ward with all our might, but the tree was 
full of knarled limbs and fully sxity feet 
high and as big in proportion, and we 
could detect nothing. 

Zeb took a torch and examined the tree. 
“Tt’s too big to cut down, we will have to 
leave the coon where he is. Call Jeff off, 
Skillet, and send himupthe swamp.” The 
old dog was loath to leave, but finally 
trotted off, and we took up our journey 
once more, this time along the edge of 
the swamp, every now and then stumbling 
over a prostrate tree, and getting smart 
raps occasionally in the face from 
branching limbs. The torch of Skillet 
was our beacon, which would sometimes 
perform strange gyrations as the old 
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darky would get tangled up by the un- 
ruly course he was leading. 

Again Jeff’s bark broke the stillness of 
the night. This time though the dog was 
in full cry, and pursuer and pursued shot ¢ 
across our route and took a back track. 

“That coon is on the run, Skillet ; un- 
loose the dogs,” and in a trice the pack 
went tearing after their comrade, and set 
our blood on fire by their music. Old 
Skillet set his aged bones in motion and 
started on a run, waving his flambeau 
above his head. Zeb’s frame gathered 
headway and he looked in the flickering 
light like Death on the run. George and 
myself brought up the rear, often trip- 
ping and falling over some obstacle. 
Skillet kept well in the advance and never 
looked behind. No danger of his trip- 
ping, for he carried the light. The spurt 
was a short one, for the dogs had stopped 
running and were baying clamorously at 
one spot, probably under some tree. 
There being no need of haste, we made 
qur way leisurely to where the dogs were 
indulging in their chorus, and no sooner 
had Skillet’s torch lit up the surroundings 
than Zeb ripped out, “ May my everlast- 
ing soul and body be doggoned ef this 
ain’t the same old sycamore!” 

“Dat’s the truf,” responded Skillet, 
leaning despondingly against the tree 
trunk. ‘“ Dar’s two coons up dat ar tree, 
and dar’s two coons lost, and skins selling 
at a quarter apiece, too.” 

“Can’t you climb it?” 
George. 

“No, sar ; no man kin clime that smooth 
bark tree. Can’t get no hug on it, 
nuther.”’ 

“Why don’t you cut it down ?” 

“Dun take half the night. I'se too old 
and weak.” 

**Consarn the luck, anyway,” cried Zeb. 
“Stop your jaws, and shet yer mouth, Skil- 
let, and drive them dogs off, and let’s get 
away from this air durned spot.” 

We now took a different direction, this 
time striking straight into the swamp, and 
making our way cgrefully, for the ground 
was boggy in places, and the great cypress 
trees spread their roots out in all direc- 
tions, and from these roots there sprang 
up spines and spikes above ground that 
made caution necessary. In this particu- 
lar part of the swamp there was neither 
bush, thicket nor shrub, and the surround- 
ings were mystic and incantatory. The 
lofty cypress trunks rose up grandly like 
the masts of huge ships, the blazing 
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torch lighted up the scene close around 
us, and deepened the background to a 
seeming impenetrable opaqueness, and the 
immeasurable silence of the forest stirred 
the imagination powerfully. It was such 
a spot as the mad King Lear would have 
chosen to have wandered in and called 
down imprecations upon all mankind. Or 
a place where Eugene Aram would have 
beheld strange shapes, unreal outlines, 
and skeleton fingers in the fantastic moss- 
draped limbs and branches of the cypress. 

We passed slowly through this end of 
the swamp. Old Jeff had gone off some- 
where and had not as yet given tongue. 
So we all lit our pipes and took a long pull 
at our flask. It was hardly time to knock 
the ashes out of our briar root before we 
heard the summons about half a mile off. 
Zeb and his servitor put their heads 
together and both came to the conclu- 
sion that Jeff had treed. All hands made 
a bee line for the dog, and found him under 
a small gum tree. 

“ Hi, hi,” cackled Skillet, “dat dorg done 
run on dat ar coon so sudden like dat he 
didn't have time enuf to climb a big tree.” 
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Zeb soon discovered him, and pointed 
him out. We could faintly distinguish an 
opaque mass high up, outlined against 
the diamond-besprinkled sky. 

“Git your guns and blaze away,” sug- 
gested Zeb, and George and myself both 
fired toward the object ; our aim was true 
enough, and the coon, mortally wounded, 
dropped to the ground, and a tap from 
Skillet’s axe finished him. 

“Let all the dogs loose, Skillet ; 
hunt to’ards home, now,” said Zeb. 

“Bes’ keep ’em up till ur git to de ole 
mill track ; dars plenty of pussimmon trees, 
and it’s monstous good place fer coons.” 

Zeb assented, and the party started 
again, and a quarter of an hour’s tramping 
brought us to a barren field, that yielded 
nothing but brown straw and persimmons ; 
striking diagonally across, we plunged in 
the inky, murky woods. 

“Loose ’em now, Skillet!” 

Before the dogs had started off Jeff 
had slipped away unnoticed, and the rest 
of the pack had hardly been swallowed up 
in the darkness before the noise of the 
dog’s yap was heard, mellowed and sweet- 
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ened by the distance, sounding like the 
notes of a flute long drawn out. 

The crowd pulled up. 

“Pears to me,” said Skillet, interroga- 
tively, “that Jeff’s jes a lumbering.” 

“You kin bet your head on that,” re- 
plied Zeb; “he’s a goin’ it as fast as he 
kin lay one foot after another, and he’s 
striking to’ards the clearing, too.” 

As he was speaking, another dog of the 
pack struck a trail, and away he went at 
right angles from us, barking like mad. 

“Two coons up!” shouted Zeb. “Great 
Jehosaphat, there’s another!” and the 
balance of the pack came tearing toward 
us and whirled suddenly to the right and 
went in the depths of the woods. Hear 
old Skillet now. “Three coons up; good 
laud! Come on, my chilluns, jus you take 
up stakes and trabble! dust aloang!” 
The fire of youth flushed through the an- 
cient African’s veins and strengthened 
the rheumatic limbs, and he took the 
lead, yelling with all his might; we all 
rusned ahead, mad with excitement. What 
a run that was! Skillet far in the ad- 
vance, whirling his torch like an Indian 
his tomahawk, Zeb shambling along with 
the bag of light wood knots and an axe 
on his shoulder, and George and myself 
skinning it and shouting like mad, while 
the very woods rang with the melody 
that floats from a dog’s throat when he 
has his quarry in sight. 

Go it, old Skillet! Let your flambeau 
wave in the front like the plume of Henry 
of Navarre, and we will follow! Make 
hay while the sun shines, and chase a 
singed cat in the dark. Meat—fat, juicy 
meat—enough for a month is afoot. Hot 
coon, with yams ; cold coon, with turnips ; 
roast coon, with pumpkins ; stewed coon 
and cider. Stir your stumps, old Africa ! 
Skins a quarter apiece! Shine up lively ! 
The coons are putting in their best licks, 
and the dogs are stretching out. Three 
coons agoing at the same time! Coons 
as fat as sucking pigs and swimming in 
gravy! Hurry up, ancient missing link, 
and be in at the death! 

Great Scott ! how Skillet did run! How 
that ancient son of the Congo managed 
to get over the ground! Not Hippo- 
menes, running from death and for fair 
Atalanta, made greater efforts. Visions 
of fries, stews and roasts passed through 
the darky’s head and put life and mettle 
in his heels. He left us all behind. 

All at once there was a splash, and the 
guiding torch went down. Skillet had 
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tumbled in a miry hog wallow and his 
light had been quenched, but the fall did 
not quench him. 

“Light that air knot, you Skillet.. 
How’s we uns to get along in the dark ?” 

The answer came back clear and de- 
cisive. 

“Ain't got no time to stop and fool 
with no light. Bound to follow dem 
dogs and dem coons. You heah me 
a-talkin’? Whoopee!” 

The route ran across another open field 
and enabled us to go at full speed, but 
soon we got into a bad piece of woods, 
and almost had to grope our way. Zeb 
pitched headlong over some obstruction 
and lost his bag, inside of which were the 
pitch pine knots and dead coon. George 
and I got a dozen tumbles and were 
roughly used, but there was no use to 
complain, for there was not much sympa- 
thy in that crowd. 

The yelping of the dogs was by this 


time clear and distinct, and seemed to be 


at one spot. As we got closer the sound 
redoubled, and showed that every dog 
was there and doing his best to make his 
presence known. Soon Skillet’s voice 
was -heard shouting: “Here dey is! 
Here dey all is!” 

We reached the spot, an opening in the 
woods, panting, breathless, almost fagged 
out, but still jubilant and joyous. George 
had matches and a newspaper in his 
pocket, and the latter was soon ablaze, 
and in a second, to our utter stupe- 
faction, complete bewilderment and even 
awe, we recognized the same old syca- 
more tree. 

“Well, this beats all!” ejaculated Zeb, 
letting his axe fall in his amazement. 

In a few seconds of time the improvised 
lamp had burned out and left us again in 
darkness. Now it was that we could hear 
Skillet, if we could not see him. 

“Logorremity ! dem ain’t coons, it’s the 
debbel hisself dats dun take dar shape ; 
Nebber seen mor’ en two coons befor’ in 
one tree in all my born days. Dem dogs 
been voudooed, sartin and sure. Ain’t 
gwine to meddle with nuthin no mo’; hav’ 
de witches arter me next.” 

In the meantime George and myself had 
fumbled around and most opportunely 
found a dead pine tree close by, and soon 
had it leveled with all of its resinous 
knots and light wood, and in a few minutes 
a ruddy crackling flame made every ob- 
ject distinct. 

“T ain’t gwine to stay here. I’m bound 
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for home,” said Skillet, shouldering his 
axe. 

“ Jest listen at that old bow-legged, no 
scalp, crook-back, hunch-kneed, superrep- 
tious nigger,” said Zeb. “’Taint nothin’ 
up that tree but coons,” 

“’Taint no coons,” rejoined Skillet, 
doggedly, “never hearn tell of all dem 
animals ’sembling in one tree. Dey is 
de debbel, I tells you.” 

“Just think of fat roasted coons and 
potatoes,” I suggested. 

“And skins twenty-five cents, spot 
cash,” added George. 

Skillet was shaken. “ Pity to lose ’em, 
but best not to fool with voudooed tings ; 
no, I’se gwine home right now. 

“May the devil, witches, voudoo and 
all,” shouted Zeb, in wrath, “take you, 
hide, skin and wool!” and seizing the 
axe and striking a mighty blow on the 
tree trunk, ‘ Why, doggone my liver!” 
he joyously continued, “if this tree ain’t 
hollow !” 

“ What’s dat ? 
fact?” 

“ Hollow as a drum, I'll kiss the Bible 
on it.” 

The old African turned, spit on his 
hand, grasped his axe, and let into that 
tree with all of his might and main ; Zeb, 
catching his spirit, sprung to the other 
side, and the rapid blows of their axes 
sounded like the hoof strokes of a horse 
galloping over a stony road. The tree 
soon tottered, swayed to and fro and fell 
with acrash. The dogs rushed forward, 
but no coon was visible. 

An examination showed that the en- 
trance into the hollow trunk was directly 
at the fork of the first branch; the hair 
of the coons showed that this ingress 
was the only door to the interior. Zeb 
made a fire in the big end of the hollow 
trunk, whose dimension was equal to a 
flour barrel; on this flame he heaped a 
hatful of damp leaves. Next, he cut 
two stout cudgels, one of which he gave 
to Skillet, telling George and myself to 
keep our guns and shoot any coons that 
got away from the sticks and the dogs. 

We waited. dogs and all, in a state of 
strained expectancy. The interior of the 
trunk must have been warm by this time, 
but coons can stand a great amount of 
heat without flinching, but not smoke. 
Zeb now put a whole armful of leaves 
and the fumes began to pour through the 
smaller hollow. Skillet had stationed 
himself at this point, and his eyes 
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gleamed in the glare of the flame like a 
set of opals. All at once he shouted : 
“Dar he! Dar he!” and a coon popped 
out right in the midst of the waiting men 
and ravening dogs; a second followed, 
with a third behind, a fourth appeared 
and jumped, another, still another, and 
yet another! Oh, what a tableau in the 
midst of that forest ! what a scene of ac- 
tion! Men, dogs, animals in one com- 
plexed, complicated, entangled struggle 
and uproar, and furious rough and tum- 
ble, spill and pelt! It was a whirlwind 
of scuffling, jump¥hg, hitting, stamping, 
kicking on the part of men, and bites, 
snaps, clawing, spitting and tearing on 
the animals’ side. A babel of sounds 
echoed through the woods. Yelps of pain, 
snarls of rage, clicking of teeth, but above 
them all rose the high, shrill, cracked tones 
of Skillet’s voice. 


“Sic em, dorgs! Stand to um, pups! 


Chew um up! Bust dar snoots! Yank 
um! Hi yi! Scrunch um up! Gulp 
um down! Ripum! Hi! Yi!” 


It was a sight I never expect to see 
again; those half-starved dogs had tasted 
blood and became maddened and hung on 
to their foes, teeth and toenail. As for 
the coons, they fought as savagely as 
they always do, and had they been let 
alone would have torn the dogs’ faces to 
pieces ; but the clubs of the men disabled 
them one by one, and they died game and 
defiant to the last. The butchery was 
over, and men and dogs alike sank to the 
ground utterly exhausted. 

The fire burned low, the wavering 
shadows grew denser and darker, and the 
air full of moisture changed into a heavy 
frost that sparkled and gleamed on all it 
rested upon. Venus blazed at her zenith. 
The morning stars had sung their march 
to the monarch of the day, Phoebus’ 
car was being hitched, and Morn, waked 
by the circling hours, would soon unbar 
with her, rosy hands the gates of light. 
Zeb drawled out, “It’s durn near day.” 

Old Skillet solemnly counted the dead, 

“ How many are they?” we asked. 

“Dar is prezactly nine coons in dis 
hyar pile, and one we los’ makes ten. I’se 
been a coon-hunting man and boy gwine 
on some sixty years; I’se seen sum good 
times and sum big hunts; but, gentle- 
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muns, all dis here night takes de cake. 
Ef I ever hears any nigger bragging” 


*bout de ‘number on skins he ken show, 
I’se gwine to shet dat fool mouf of his’n 
by telling him "bout dis coon hunt.” 
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times, and the silence is broken by 

the sharp resounding thud of the 

ball against the stringing of the 
rackets, the sound of rynning and sliding 
feet on the court and the muttered excla- 
mation of a player who misses a stroke or 
knocks wildly outside. 

How the ball flashes from one side of 
the net to the other as if it were endowed 
with life ; now it glances through the air 
with the swiftness of a humming bird; 
then it is sent high up, pauses for a 
moment, turns and drops with a languid 
curve; now it is driven with the force 
of a cannon ball, and rebounds from the 
ground high in the air; then it is forced 
into the net, where it winds itself up for 
an instant like a caged bird; now it is 
gently touched with the racket and falls 
delicately to the ground, just skimming 
the top of the net ; then it thuds from one 
racket to another, and for a time is kept 
constantly in the air, passing to and fro 
with unceasing sameness. 

The lower terrace is a mass of color— 
the delicate tints of the ladies’ morning 
gowns being well set off by the back- 
ground of greensward. When there is a 
particularly good rally, or when there 
comes a critical point in the match, it is 
odd to see the eyes follow the course of 
the ball as it passes from one court to the 
other. 

Then there is a burst of applause at 
some pretty stroke, and the match goes on. 
A man and a few girls are strolling, and 
the rear piazza of the club house contains 
groups of people who have become weary 
of sitting by the court. 

Traps of all kinds are constantly arriv- 
ing, and here and there a man on horse- 
back watches the tennis from his saddle 
for a while and then rides away. 

It is one of those “ yellow” days which 
sometimes come in the latter part of Au- 
gust or the first of September. The pres- 
ence of the sun is noted bya mass of glow- 
ing haze directly above. 

The foliage about is luxuriant and the 
leaves hang heavy on the trees. They 
are still green, although in places they 
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have begun to turn to gold and gray. 
Far away in the south and west the haze 
is very thick and looks like a heavy fog. 

The men in the tennis court are quite 
aware of the heat, for they play lifelessly 
now and stop frequently to rub their 
moist faces with towels. One of them is 
particularly lazy and allows his opponent 
to get a number of games. 

Bradford Corey takes things easily. 
He knows what is before him, and he 
scarcely cares to wear himself out on the 
second day. He knows that if everything 
goes right he is the man to meet Archie 
Leland in the finals on the following 
morning. And he blesses the fortunate 
“bye” that gives him this chance. 

And the most he cares about the tour- 
nament is to get a chance at Leland and 
defeat him. Corey is not feeling in the 
best of spirits. Things are not going ex- 
actly to his satisfaction, and he feels sure 
he would take a savage delight in defeat- 
ing his rival. 

There was a girl in it, of course. Kath 
erine Severance was a belle and very rich, 
and that was what made it ‘he much harder 
for Corey. Archie Leland was her equal 
in worldly goods at least, and it really 
would be a good match from the world’s 
point of view, and Leland’s also for that 
matter. 

Everybody remembered his affair with 
Miss Aspinwall-Jones earlier in the sea- 
son and vaguely wondered what the 
young man would do next. Their curi- 
osity was set at rest by the appearance of 
Katherine Severance on the scene. And 
no man could really be blamed for fall- 
ing in love with her. 

There was a great deal of character in 
her face. It was not simply a pretty face 
with doll-like, regular features ; there was 
a sparkling dad/erie in her large black 
eyes, a depth of feeling in the curves of 
her mouth and chin. She had a long 
chin, which completed the perfect oval of 
her face. She carried her head well, and 
there was an air of perfect breeding 
about her always. She was not very tall, 
but extremely graceful. 

All of these things are impressed on 
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Corey as he finishes his match and nears 
her. 

“You will have to play better than 
that, Mr. Corey,” she says, with a charm- 
ing smile, “if you are to win to-morrow.” 

Corey merely grins and looks at the 
man who has been talking with her. 
“Easy time for Leland,” he remarks. 
“But I may never get so far as that. 
I may lose my match this afternoon.” 

“If you do I am your enemy for life,” 
laughs Katherine Severance. “Why, do 
you know, Mr. Leland,” she continues, 
turning to that person, who is standing 
by her and smiling amiably although 
rather meaninglessly, “ do you know it is 
with little Aspinwall-Jones!” And she 
laughs again, but smmediately flushes 
crimson. A pale youth back of her has 
quickly looked up. “ Did you speak to 
me?” he asks. She gives him some light 
reply and continues to lecture Corey on 
his laziness : 

“T am about to scold you a great deal. 
You were very, very lazy. It was shock- 
ing. You did not deserve to win the 
match you did. It was mere luck, any- 
how, I think. Now, I know Mr. Leland 
wouldn’t be lazy.” 

“Tam afraid you do not know me very 
well,” put in Leland. “ And really, you 
know, I think you are very hard on 
Corey. He was just holding himself in. 
And you must remember, Miss Severance, 
it was awfully hot.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Corey, where are you going ?” 
calls the girl. ‘“ Wait a moment. The 
buckboard has come.” 

Corey mutters something about going 
to the club house to change his clothes 
and scowls at Leland, for the man is so 
unbearably condescending. 

“‘ Please do hurry, for I must get home 
very soon. I haveany quantity of things 
to see to, and a lot of people are coming 
for luncheon.” 

Corey again mutters something unin- 
telligible and quickly makes his escape. 
Presently he reappears in strictly correct 
morning clothes, and finds Miss Sever- 
ance sitting in a trim little trap. She 
has evidently forgotten all about him, for 
she appears to be absorbed in something 
Leland is saying. She holds the whip in 
her hand, and absently flecks the ear of 
the off horse. The animal grows restive, 
much to the annoyance of the groom 
standing near its head. Leland has his 
hands behind him and Corey is near 
enough to notice that the one which holds 
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his cane is working nervously. Groups 
of people are walking away and their 
merry laughter floats back from the side- 
walk. There is a humming of insects in 
the air which makes the heat seem more 
intensified. Only a few men are lounging 
about the piazzas, and they merely glance 
carelessly at the picture the girl makes 
beneath the branches of a tree. Corey 
himself hesitates on the steps and pulls 
nervously at his gloves. 

There is something in the man’s atti- 
tude that seems significant. He was evi- 
dently talking to the girl about something 
more important than a tennis match, or 
asking her for something more dear than 
a waltz. Corey stands there, and in a 
few seconds thinks of a good many 
things. He feels that perhaps after all 
he had better step quietly aside and give 
the whole thing up then and there. With 
such a powerful rival in the field, who 
could offer money with love, what chance 
would he have? Love alone is all very 
well, says the world, but love with money 
is better. Would Katherine Severance 
think so, too, Corey asks himself. 

But she sees him now, and Corey thinks 
she looks annoyed. He approaches in 
time to hear Leland say something about 
“to-night,” and then he gets into the 
carriage and they drive away. 

Leland watches them. Then he lights 
a cigar and says to himself : 

“ He’s an awfully lucky fellow, and by 
George! he doesn’t know it.” 

But Corey is very sulky indeed, and he 
blames himself for taking so much time 
in dressing, thus giving Leland a chance 
to say something to Katherine Severance 
of evident importante. “I wonder what 
made her blush when I came up,” he 
thinks. “Could it be that she has accepted 
him out of hand?” he wonders in agony. 
“ Oh, the deuce !”’ he says, half aloud. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“JT didn’t say anything,” remarked 
Corey, blankly, “ I was only thinking.” 
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“ He’s merely a fortune hunter.” 

“But, mamma, I think you do not un- 
derstand him.” 

“ Angelica, do you think if that girl 
hadn’t a cent of money he would run 
around after her the way he does? Don’t 
you understand that if papa made a lot of 
money to-morrow people would find out 
all of a sudden that you were very attrac- 
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tive and would call you the ‘ pretty Miss 
Aspinwall-Jones’? They would run 
around after you, and you would be a 
belle. It is merely the money now that 
makes a girl popular. I have found that 
out.” 

“Really, mamma, I think you are 
awfully rough on Corey. He’s about 
with us fellows, and is as nice a man as 
you will find anywhere. Why, I would go 
in for Kitty Severance myself, only I 
am not exactly fascinating, like Corey, or 
rich, like Leland—your old friend Archie, 
sister. And then I have an idea Kitty 
Severance laughs at me. It was only this 
morning that I overheard her calling me 
‘the little Aspinwall-Jones.’” 

“ You have quite as much right to ‘go 
in’ for her as anyone else, my son. But 
this young Corey, with his assurance and 
his conceit, really a 

“Hush! mamma, hush! Who is that 
back of us? It looks like Mr. Corey. 
Oh, I wonder if he overheard us?” 

“Of course he didn’t. But this should 
be a lesson to you not to talk about such 
things so near the street.” 

But the mischief had been done. If the 
Aspinwall-Joneses could have seen the 
pallor that spread over Bradford Corey’s 
honest face they would have known that 
he had overheard every word. If they 
could have seen the hard lines about his 
mouth and the set look that came into 
his eyes they would have known that 
their careless words had reached a man’s 
heart with the sharp sting of an arrow. 

That afternoon Corey had won another 
match, and immediately after dinner had 
retired to his room at Eaglesnest to write 
out a report of the day’s tennis for a pa- 
per in New York. He was not exactly a 
reporter ; he merely made a specialty of 
tennis. He was one of the many tennis 
players who love their sport so well that 
they turn reporter themselves pro tem- 
pore, and write up the tournaments rather 
than have the particulars garbled by 
careless or inexperienced newspaper peo- 
ple. 

Corey wrote steadily for an hour or 
more, and decided to walk to the town to 
put it on the wires at the telegraph office. 
He expected to return in time to drive 
to the assembly at the club house. 

He had done his errand, and on his way 
back was lounging along by a cottage 
surrounded by shrubbery when he over- 
heard this conversation. He dimly saw 
in the dark three figures—a man and two 
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women — walking up and down a broad 
walk just inside the fence. 

He paid very little attention to what 
they said until he heard the name of 
“Kitty.” Then he unwittingly heard: 
what followed, until he walked rapidly 
out of hearing, with the blood rushing to 
his face and burning in his ears. 

And for the first time the question 
comes really home to him, Does he 
love Katherine Severance for herself or 
for her money? If she were penniless 
to-morrow would he marry her ? 

He scarcely sees where he goes. Every 
now and then a carriage rumbles past. 
Lights flash on the rapidly revolving 
wheels, and laughter can be heard from 
within. He has a passing recollection of 
a girl leaning forward in a brougham and 
bowing to him as he lingered near a 
street lamp. He did not know who she 
was, and he raised his hat mechanically. 
A new moon hung above the western 
horizon, a clear-cut crescent. The haze 
which obscured the sky all day has 
broken away. The sky is clear, with a 
soft blueness, and in the west a faint red 
glow yet marks the long-departed sunset. 
Far in the south a few pale clouds have 
gathered, but otherwise the sky is per- 
fectly clear. Corey sees nothing of all 
this. He wanders on with the question 
ringing in his head, What right had he, 
penniless, to ask Katherine Severance to 
marry him? 

Then he remembered how he had 
known her always; how they were chil- 
dren together long ago in Boston; how 
when his father and mother had died he 
had gone abroad for a magazine; how 
when he returned he found she had gone 
to New York to live; and how he had 
followed her there, to fall deeper in love 
than ever. 

His family was an old one. He. was 
not ashamed of his grandfather. Noone 
could say that his lineage was not of the 
best. He could trace his family back to 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and could find the name of 
a great-great-grandfather there. Could 
Archie Leland do anything of that sort ? 

But was he not violating the confidence 
of Mrs. Severance by proposing marriage 
to her daughter? She had been good 
enough to make him one of the house 
party at Eaglesnest, and would it not be 
very bad form for him to ask for Kath- 
erine there? Would he not be acting in 
an underhand manner if he did not see 
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Mrs. Severance and tell her all about it? 
He made a resolution to take an early 
opportunity of telling her frankly how 
matters stood. She would send him 
away, very likely, but then could she so 
send away the son of an old_ school 
friend, an old friend who had been with 
her in the South in the stormy times 
of 63? 

But that horrible money. 
wished she were as poor as he! It would 
take away so many obstacles. But when 
he came to think of it, his poverty was 
rather more imagined than real. There 
were many things he could do without. 
When he thought of his two saddle 
horses, his Kentucky hunter, his four- 
in-hand drag, his half dozen hounds, he 
wondered if it was not very foolish for 
him to keep them. And then his huge 
tailors’ bills and his florists’ bills, and his 
man Parker, and his membership in clubs, 
and numerous small extravagances— he 
wondered if he were not very foolish to 
carry on that sort of thing with such 
a slender income. But were all these 
things not worth giving up for Katherine 
Severance ? 

He wondered how he cared for all 
these things. He thought of the pictures 
she had taught him to love; he thought 
of the habit she had given him of study- 
ing nature and people and character for 
his writings, and he wondered how he 
ever cared for clubs and dogs and four- 
in-hands. 

He remembered sitting up until after 
2 o’clock one night at a club, discussing 
a horse race, and he remembered that he 
could smoke pipe after pipe of tobacco 
once, listening and making comments of 
his own. He wondered how he ever 
cared to do it. To him the memory of 
the races was but a blinding dust and 
glare, a crowd of shouting people, the 
rushing horses and the hands filled with 
money waving wildly in the air. He 
wondered how he had ever cared for it 
all. It would be an impossibility now. 
She had taught him there was something 
more in life besides horses and dogs and 
tennis and dancing. 

He half wished he had not played in 
the tennis tournament. There seemed 
something undignified in prancing about 
with a cord-strung frame batting a ball 
from one side of a net to the other. Did 
she not think it unmanly or something of 
that sort ? 

Would it not be better to put the case 
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directly to her? He might make up a 
story with fictitious characters, with an- 
other man in the place of himself and 
another girl in her place. He would tell 
it to her and see what she would say. He 
would ask her if she did not think the 
man’s position unmanly. 

Then of a sudden he thinks he hears 
her voice. He is going up a hill now, 
and a carriage he readily recognizes is 
toiling up slowly, for the ascent is very 
steep and the horses weary. It has be- 
come very late, and it is evident that the 
party from Eaglesnest has left without 
him. What excuse will he give to ex- 
plain his absence? What would they all 
think of him if they should see him walk- 
ing wildly about when he had an engage- 
ment ? 

Scarcely knowing what he is doing, 
Corey leaps quickly over a fence and con- 
ceals himself. It is with a feeling of 
shame that he finds himself crouching on 
the other side. He wonders if this is the 
way criminals feel when they are in 
hiding and pursuit is hot. But presently 
he hears something that makes his face 
grow crimson. It is evidently not all of 
the party from Eaglesnest, but merely 
Mrs. Severance and her daughter. Again 
he overhears words that are not meant for 


his ears. But this time it is something 
different. The Aspinwall - Joneses have 
spoken. It is Katherine Severance now 


and she is saying : 

“But I don’t care if he is not rich, 
mamma. He is not an idler, at all events, 
and that means a great deal to me. Be- 
sides, there is money enough for us both.” 

“ But you must consider——” 

“TI won’t consider ; I hate to.” 

“But perhaps the money is all he cares 
for e 

“Mamma!” 
voice. 

“ Of course I didn’t mean it.” 

“T hope not. You know Bradford 
Corey as wellasI. You knew his mother. 
She was a noble woman, you say, and I 
have heard you say he is like her, which 
is the greatest compliment you can give 
him and e 

The youth crouching by the fence 
hears no more. He has placed both hands 
over his burning ears and his face is very 
red. The carriage is soon out of sight 
over the brow of the hill and he springs 
back over the fence. Soon he is back at 
Eaglesnest. 

“A double - dyed eavesdropper,” he 





comes a very shocked 
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mutters to himself as he 
collar wilted by his walk. 

“A brougham is waiting for you, sir,” 
his man Parker says an instant later. 

“Thank you, Parker,” he replies, with 
that well-bred courtesy a true man always 
uses with his inferiors. ‘ Just brush me 
off a little. And, Parker, how are you 
feeling to-night?” 

He makes a confidential pet of the man 
who was his father’s valet before him. 
He answers his master with a pleased 
look, and the latter sings in a jolly voice, 

- with very little regard for key, ‘“ My 
Comrades When No Longer Drinking,” 
and winds up with whistling the last few 
bars, allowing the pucker to dry from his 
lips near the end and the tones to cease in 
a long-drawn breath. He has not forgot- 
ten the senior promenade at old Yale — 
dear old Yale !— just before he left for 
Europe. And he wonders if she remem- 
bers the rose she gave him that night, 
which he kept pressed for many a day 
after—he wouldn’t do that sort of thing 
now, though — yes, come to think of it, 
he would, but it was awfully silly at all 
events. 

“ Sit up for me, Parker,” he says, as he 
goes. “I shall want a rub down before I 
goto bed. I won’t be very late.” 

But when he gets back some two or three 
hours later his forehead is wrinkled and he 
is in a savage mood. He throws his 
boots down heavily on the floor and sits 
on the side of the bed, looking at the 
imperturbable Parker, who stands ready 
with coarse towels and a bottle of alcohol. 
Then he thrusts his hands into his pockets 
and stretches his legs out in front of him 
and stares at the ceiling. 

Then he makes a trite but very wise re- 
mark : 

“TI say, Parker, girls are odd sort of 
fish, aren't they ?” 

“Uncommon queer,” agrees Parker, 
“but uncommon nice, sir.” 


changes the 





III.—Game, Love—Wovn. 


“ Thirty-forty, 
“ Deuce.” 
“’Vantage in.” 
““ Deuce.” 
“’Vantage out.” 
“Game. The score is two sets to two. 
Games are five—one ; Mr. Leland wins.” 
It is a very critical point in the finals. 
Bradford Corey, although he won the first 
two sets in the match, went to pieces and 


’ 


’ shouts the scorer. 
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is now losing as fastas he can. He be- 
gins the seventh game very carefully and 
does not look toward the east end of 
the court, where a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
girl is sitting watching the tennis atten- 
tively. 

“Sorry for Corey,” says young Aspin- 
wall-Jones. ‘“ He’s badly brokenup. He 
had Leland cold and I know he can beat 
him. Leland play tennis? Bosh. Ha! 
Look at that! Pretty shot, Corey!” 
And he surveys the tennis with the prac- 
ticed eye of an expert. “By Jove! 
There is another !” 

Corey braces up and from five-one pulls 
the games up to six all, deuce and ’van- 
tage sets being played, of course, it being 
the finals. Six all is the score and the 
people about the court are very silent and 
nothing is heard but the panting breath of 
the players and the thud of balls as they 
strike the rackets. 

Dark clouds are scurrying about the 
sky, now and then shading the sun and 
causing troublesome shadows to pass the 
court. Over on the eastern mountains is 
a bank of mackerel clouds— layer upon 
layer of milky whiteness. In the west 
and north the clouds are darker and 
threaten immediate showers. 

Some school children are playing in a 
yard not far away and their shrill voices 
can be distinctly heard ; a carriage comes 
in at the driveway and the crunching of 
the wheels on the gravel is unpleasantly 
loud ; a dog yelps near the club house 
and the angry tones of a man speaking to 
it can be easily heard. 

One of the players has thrown his cap 
aside and his black hair is pushed in a 
confused mass over his forehead. His 
black eyes are turned this way and that, 
raised to follow the course of a ball or to 
ascertain the position of his opponent. He 
is very tall and very straight and lithe as 
a panther on his feet. 

The game he is playing absorbs all of 
his attention, and he does not look at the 
east end of the court now. He forces his 
opponent back and keeps him running. 
Every time the ball comes on his side of 
the net the racket is there to meet it, in 
position and firmly held. 

There is a burst of hand clapping just 
now, for Corey has won the ‘vantage 
game, and in the following one the score 
is deuce. ‘Then there is the greatest ex- 
citement. Youths in flannel jump up and 
down and clap their hands wildly ; old 
men stamp and punch their canes into the 




















earth, and more than one girl, with her 
eyes on Archie: Leland’s imperturbable 
face, says: “The match is not over yet 
by any means. You wait.” 

Now this is just where these wiseacres 
are at fault. The match is over, or nearly 
so. Careful, Corey, he has come up to 
the net and is going to pass you! Run 
up and meet him—there! A pretty rally! 
Steady, old man, steady ! 

Leland, with a rather excited look in 
his eyes—for once at least—serves a ball, 
and runs up with a quick, cat-like motion. 
It is cleverly returned by Corey, who also 
runs up. He goes a little too far, how- 
ever. He is too near the net. His oppo- 
nent sees his chance ; there is nothing else 
for him to do, for he has been obliged 
to run to reach the ball, and he makes 
a quick lob far over Leland’s head. He 
runs back quickly. Hesees the ball reach 
the ground and bound high inthe air. Is 
he too late? The ball is falling. He 
grits his teeth and runs on. The ball is 
lower ; he reaches out his racket with a 
quick motion—one stroke and the ball is 
high in the air, and he turns and rushes 
back into court again. Leland returns 
the ball slowly ; it merely skims the net 
and drops easily on the other side. He 
thinks hisopponent too far back to reach it. 

Leland has reckoned without his host. 
Corey is there. A wild rush,a savage 
stroke, a ball glances by Leland, who 
whirls about helplessly to reach it; the 
ball bounds on and bounces high above 
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the netting which surrounds the court ; 
there is a wild tumult of applause, for 
Bradford Corey has won. 

“It was merely luck,” he says, modest- 
ly, as the people crowd around to congrat- 
ulate him. “I never played worse.” 

But his luck, as he calls it, does not 
stop here. At the luncheon which fol- 
lows at the club house he manages to se- 
cure a table alone on the rear piazza with 
Katherine Severance. ¢ 

Presently he appears to be very grave, 
and he toys with some salad with his fork 
as he speaks to her ina lowtone. She 
looks at him and sees the changing ex- 
pression in his face and reads a purpose 
in his honest eyes. It may be something 
very unimportant they are discussing, but 
presently she makes this very peculiar 
speech : 

“Tam very glad you overheard, for if 
you hadn’t I don’t believe you would 
have ever dared to do what you have 
done. And mamma likes you ever so 
much, and really, Bradford, you looked 
so noble and manly and savage this morn- 
ing that I couldn’t say no, really I 
couldn’t, although you have been a very 
silly boy sometimes. And I’m glad I am 
going to have you—just yourself—with- 
out any money or anything horrid.” 

And young Aspinwall-Jones, who pres- 
ently bursts from the rear door of the 
club house in his customary blundering 
manner, sees them sitting there and smiles 
knowingly and looks the other way. 


THE MIRAMICHI. 


C. GAYNOR. 


CONCLUDED. 


HAVE not as yet 
said anything 
of the scenery 
through which 
we had passed. 
In truth, almost 
since the mo- 
ment when we 
bade adieu to 
our driver, down 
to our encamp- 
ing on the even- 
ing of the sec- 

ond day, I was nye busy with my paddle 

to notice much in the matter of scenery. 








For the time the river and our canoe ex- 
acted all my attention. I have, however, 
a confused memory of acclivous stretches 
of waving foliage; of giant fir and spruce 
and other conifers standing in bunches or 
groups, sometimes lightning blasted, some- 
times hanging over the river as if to view 
themselves in its waters; of grassy sward, 
inviting and cheerful; of dark recesses 
into which the river seemed to lead us 
until, of a sudden, it would turn quickly 
to right or left with truly tantalizing im- 
petuosity. 

With the exception of the occasional 
hooting of an owl by night, or the tap- 
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ping of a woodpecker or cry of a king- 
fisher by day, there was a_ noticeable 
absence of birds. The heart of a great 
forest is not the customary haunt of 
feathered songsters; they take their in- 
spiration, as they do their sense of greater 
safety, from the propinquity of man. Of 
animals we saw none during this same time. 
There can be no doubt that the forest 
abounded with them, since game of all 
kinds is hunted ,and trapped in those 
woods during the winter season. It was 
not our privilege, however, during our 
stay within its shades to see anything 
more dangerous than ourselves. 

We were agreeably surprised to re- 
ceive during breakfast a visit from a 
Government fish warden. He had noti- 
fied us of his approach by discharging 
his rifle some time before he reached our 
camp, having seen the smoke from our 
fire while yet some distance away. He 
was patrolling the stretch of water over 
which he was guardian. We found him 
very sociable and obliging. He knew the 
river well, having hunted, trapped and 
“scaled” in that region for years; and 
as he was now near the uppermost limit 
of his jurisdiction he willingly consented 
to go down river in our company. 

We encountered but few dangerous 
rapids while under the guidance of our 
new acquaintance. He poled a pirogue, 
or dugout, with which, even with the 
added weight of our novel reader, he 
appeared to be able to skim over the 
shallowest water. Yet the water was not 
as uniformly shallow as it had been. 
The absence of any notable rapids was thus 
explained. The river bed was more level 
and hence there were fewer falls. This fact 
also explained the presence of so many 
salmon pools, over which our course now 
led us. In the depths of each pool we 
could distinguish numbers of these mag- 
nificent fish swimming lazily about or 
lying idly near the bottom. Trout, too, 
of wonderful size were swiftly darting 
about. Here was indeed a veritable 
anglers’ paradise. All my angling in- 
stincts were aroused, and if it had not been 
for the presence of their official guardian 
the temptation to remove some of these 
magnificent fish from their habitat would 
have been too strong for me. My rod 
was stowed away under the gunwale, and 
I longed to prove its worth on those 
gamy fellows below. But I might not 
without the permission of our guide; 
and I felt that I could not with propriety 
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ask that permission. I therefore re- 
pressed my rising eagerness for fly 
casting, and bravely paddled away from 
the temptation. Later on in the day 
my self denial of the morning was re- 
warded by the unexpected permission to 
angle for salmon from an island in mid- 
stream, the shores of which had been 
leased by our guide for his own especial 
fishing. A fine salmon for dinner was 
the result. 

Our guide’s camp, farther down stream, 
on the right bank, some distance from the 
river, afforded us a pleasant retreat for 
our mid-day meal. Mycompanions volun- 
teered to assist him in preparing dinner, 
but he courteously insisted that we were 
all his guests and as such he could not 
permit us to cook our own dinner. We 
certainly lost nothing by his dispensing 
with female help. A more toothsome 
meal I never ate. His manner of pre- 
paring salmon for the table helped to 
produce this effect. After cleaning the 


- fish in several waters he split it into two 


longitudinal halves. He then placed bits 
of bacon upon these on the open flesh, 
and _ broiled the whole on a gridiron. 
Never did fish taste more palatable to 
me. 

After dinner our host and myself 
busied ourselves in examining my canoe. 
She had, as can be easily imagined, 
come in for her share of bumps among 
the rocks and rapids, and it would be 
well, while assistance was to be had, to re- 
pair any injuries she might have received. 
For this purpose we placed her to dry 
in the sun, while the “emergency pot” 
was produced and set to simmer over 
the fire. This “emergency pot” con- 
tained a mixture of resin, pitch, and 
grease, which could be easily heated and 
applied to any abrasion in the bark. 
Should the bark be torn or punctured, 
as might easily happen, we had in re- 
serve a supply of cotton drilling, made 
waterproof in linseed oil, with which the 
leak could be covered, the drilling be- 
ing held in its place by a coating of 
pitch from the pot. I give these details 
because every canoeist who affects the 
birchen article should carry such an out- 
fit with him. We found a few rough 
scratches, but none of any consequence. 
The Nenemoosha was made of winter bark 
and so was not easily wounded. A slight 
application from the pot, followed by the 
spreading influence of a hot poker, was all 
that was needed. 
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Having thanked our obliging friend 
for his courtesy and hospitality we again 
pushed out into the stream. For the 
first hour or two we had very comfort- 
able water, but afterward it began to 
grow shallow. Once or twice I had to 
step into the stream in order to get the 
canoe over some shallow spot. From 
this indication we judged that we should 
soon meet with more rapids. 

The country had grown very pictu- 
resque. The river in the course of cen- 
turies had eaten a broad and deep path- 
way for itself out of the rock. The 
banks on both sides, scarcely high enough 
to be called precipitous, rimmed the 
stream against the descending forest. 
Great trees leaned forward in places from 
the brink, over the water. Farther back 
the scene was one of unbroken forest, in 
which the foliage of ash and maple 
blended charmingly with the darker 
green of pine, hemlock and other coni- 
fers. The river, turning and twisting 
like a mighty python, served to bring 
out the lights and shades of the opposite 
sides of the leafy valley. 

The Burnt Hill Landing Rapids were 
presently reached. The river here made 
a quick sheer to the left, down a sharp 
incline. Its bed was stony, and the 
stream, which had been gradually grow- 
ing shallower, had to fight its way over 
and among countless rocks. There was 
nowhere any well - defined channel. I 
groaned in spirit as I thought of the 
racking the canoe would get among these 
rocks. Our passage was as slow as I 
could make it. There was no paddling 
to be done here; on the contrary, we 
used our paddles as poles with which 
to check our course when too rapid, or 
to push off when we grounded on some 
hidden obstruction. 

We had reached the middle of the 
rapids, and were laboring hard to go 
through, when we received a hail from 
the left shore ahead, and were surprised 
to behold a number of persons of both 
sexes regarding us with manifest curios- 
ity. Some of the men came down to 
the water’s edge, and made signs to us 
as to which was the best course to come 
ashore. 

We found that they were country lads 
and lasses from the settlements below, 
who, with a couple of old women to act 
as duennas, had come up here to pick 
huckleberries. ‘They were encamped in 
an old log cabin near the landing—the 
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first sign of human habitation, the fish 
warden’s camp excepted, that we had 
seen for nigh three days. : 

We soon re-embarked and found water 
below the landing place even more 
treacherous than above. It was eight or 
ten feet deep, while the current was un- 
diminished, and the boulders were not 
mear enough to the surface to mark their 
presence by ripple or whitecap, and yet 
often too near to allow of our passing 
over them without grazing. 

We had scarcely proceeded a mile when 
the only accident of our trip befell us. 
We were in the rushing current when the 
centre of the canoe lodged suddenly on 
arock. The shock was almost sufficient 
to throw us on our faces. We plied our 
paddles to keep her with the current, but 
the river was too strong and swung the 
bow until it lay across the stream. The 
rushing waters banked up against the 
side and then poured over the gunwale. 
Everything floatable was carried away. 

Our position was anything but enviable. 
There we were in a half-submerged ca- 
noe, while rocks and boulders lay be- 
neath us in water too deep to wade in, 
too swift to swim in. It was indeed a 
dangerous predicament. The young girl 
was sorely frightened and the lady in the 
bow kept her company. 

Luckily for us the canoe was so 
firmly lodged on the rock as not to be 
easily displaced, otherwise we should 
certainly have foundered. Nor would 
the air tanks have been sufficient to keep 
us from sinking. 

But help was unexpectedly at hand. 
A young man and. his mother from the 
party above happened, quite providen- 
tially for us, to be following in our wake. 
The old lady had not been satisfied with 
the berry crop where they had been pick- 
ing and wished to prospect farther down 
river. Thus it happened that they were 
not far behind us. The young man now 
poled quickly to our assistance. He first 
took my companions into his canoe and 
landed them and his mother on the right 
bank. The young girl celebrated her re- 
turn to terra firma by fainting. She had 
plenty of time, however, to recover in 
and plenty of water was at hand to help 
her recovery, and so the young fellow did 
not trouble himself about her, but pushed 
out again to my assistance. By our unit- 
ed efforts we succeeded in dislodging 
the canoe from the rock and drew her 
ashore. Strange to say she had suffered 
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no material injury. It was decided to 
camp for the night. With bed clothing, 
tent, and our own clothes dripping wet 
the prospect was uncomfortable. 

The morning was well advanced when 
we prepared to re-embark. As we were 
about to push off the sound of voices 
reached us from up stream, and looking 
back we beheld the berry pickers ap- 
proaching in their pirogues. A happy 
party they were, the girls singing while 
the young men propelled their canoes 
along with poles. The young man and his 
mother who had done us such service the 
evening before were leading. A bargain 
was quickly struck, the outcome of which 
was that my two companions took passage 
with the strangers, while I took the bow 
paddle in my own canoe, ceding my place 
as steersman to our rescuer, as_ being 
better versed in the river. Three days of 
hard paddling were beginning to tell on me, 
and a rest during the few hours between us 
and Boiestown had been well earned. 

We took our dinner at the mouth of 
Falls Brook. This stream, which empties 
into the Miramichi about nine miles above 
Hay’s Landing, forms, at a point a quarter 
of a mile back from the main river, the 
most beautiful waterfall I have ever seen. 
For a hundred feet the brook falls over 
an abrupt precipice of rock, spreading 
itself into a silvery sheet in its descent, 
and then breaking into countless spark- 
ling drops as it reaches the bottom. 
Tennyson would have called it “a slow- 
dropping veil of thinnest lawn,” so va- 
pory and ethereal was its descent. A 


tiny lakelet had been formed at the 
bottom, over whose bosom a perennial 
breeze played beneath the arch of a min- 
iature rainbow formed by the glint of fall- 
We sighed as we turned our 


ing water. 
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backs upon that sweet woodland vision. 
It seemed an utter prodigality on the 
part of Nature to hide such a picture amid 
the deep forests of the Miramichi. 

Boiestown was reached early in the 
afternoon. Here we spent the night at 
one of the hotels, and here next morning 
we bade good-bye to our guides and fol- 
lowed the river through green meadows 
and well-cultivated uplands. The forest 
was behind us, while around and ahead 
was civilization, and in the far distance 
the sea. We encountered thereafter only 
one piece of angry water, the Indiantown 
Rapids. Some distance further on we 
gave the canoeman’s salute to “the Old 
Woman of the River’ —a large boulder 
in the middle of the stream. 

The country through which the con- 
cluding portion of our trip was made was 
in its scenery and historic and legendary 
associations sufficient reward for all our 
previous risks and fatigues. Originally 
settled by the French it was first known 
as Acadie. One of our pleasantest ex- 
periences was to visit the ruins of ancient 
French forts along the river. Grass- 
grown parapets and rust-covered cannon 
still remain as evidences of that grim 
struggle of the by-gone time. 

Quaint stories, too, were told us of 
buried treasure guarded by spectral 
watchmen, and we paddled up more than 
one creek to view the excavations that 
had been made by venturesome but un- 
successful money seekers. 

Altogether our trip was intensely in- 
teresting to us, not only because of its 
early dangers and its subsequent pleasures 
but also because ours was the first party 
containing women, in the history of the 
river, to make the run from its headwaters 
to the sea. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 


BY CAPT. DANIEL 


PART 


T may not be out of place here, in 
connection with what has been said of 
the Massachusetts militia, to consider 
briefly the general subject of the mi- 

litia of the United States. A century has 
passed since Knox elaborated his plan for 
a national militia, and while the law 
which the discussion of that plan in Con- 
gress brought forth has never produced 
the desired results, it is hardly thought 
that there is a sufficiently large body of 
thinking men in this country remaining 
skeptical as to the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of the experiment to call for ex- 
tended argument upon the subject. 

From Washington in 1790 to Tyler in 
1842 the messages of the Presidents give 
evidence of the serious consideration which 
the chief magistrates of the country have 
given to the momentous subject of the 
militia. In 1794 Washington supple 
mented the earnest remarks which he had 
made upon the subject in his messages of 
1790, 91 and ’93 by the following: “ The 
devising and establishing of a well-regu- 
lated militia would be a genuine source 
of legislative honor and a perfect title to 
public gratitude.” It is hardly necessary 
to tell those readers who have been suf- 
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ficiently interested in militia matters to 
follow this article to this point that that 
honor has not yet been won, that title not 
yet been accorded. Jefferson in 1801 
said: “ Nor should we now, or at any 
time, separate until we can say we have 
done everything for the militia which-we 
could do were an enemy at our door.” In 
1802 he said: “ The militia is our general 
reliance for great and sudden emergen- 
cies,” and again in 1808, “ For a people 
who are free and who mean to remain so, 
a well-organized and armed militia is their 
best security.” Madison in the following 
year spoke of the militia as “the great 
bulwark of our security and resource of 
our power,” and in 1813 as “the great 
bulwark of defense and security for free 
states ;’’ while in 1816 he stated that “an 
efficient militia is required by the spirit 
and safety of free government.” 

But space is lacking to continue quota- 
tions. Suffice it to say that these Fathers 
of the. Republic were followed in their 
recommendations and statements as to 
the necessity of a well- regulated militia 
by Jackson, Van Buren and Tyler; and, 
while means of making the militia as a 
whole thoroughly effective have not yet 
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been found by the 
National Govern- 
ment, many of the 
States, prominent 
among which is 
Massachusetts, have 
succeeded, even with 
the slight assistance 
rendered by the 
United States, in 
bringing their troops 
to a high condition 
of efficiency. How 
has this been done? 
It has been brought 
about by many 
causes, but fore- 
most among them 
has been the follow- 
ing out of the general principles laid down 
by that grand soldier, Henry Knox, when 
in 1790 he, as Secretary of War, submit- 
ted to Congress his plan for the organiza- 
tion of the militia. From this plan and 
the discussions which it provoked was 
evolved the militia law to-day upon our 
statute book, which, while at present ut- 
terly absurd and unsuited to the needs 
of such a country as ours, still furnishes 
an admirable groundwork upon which to 
build a national militia law. 

Among other valuable provisions which 
the then crying necessity for economy in 
public expenditures demanded should be 
eliminated from Knox's plan was one for 
the furnishing of arms, equipments and 
uniforms at the expense of the general 
Government and an equaliy important 
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one providing for the payment by the 
United States of all expenses of the camps 
of instruction, in which he deemed it es- 
sential that portions of the militia should 
be annually assembled. In 1808 Con- 
gress so far yielded to Knox’s ideas of 
nearly twenty years before as to provide 
an annual sum for arming and equipping 
the militia with ordnance stores, but 
nearly a century rolled by before the 
Government arrived at the point of mak- 
ing an allowance sufficiently unrestricted 
to be of any real practical value; and 
even now what is it? Less than $5 per 
man per annum for the actually organ- 
ized, enrolled militia of the country ; and 
for the important 
feature of putting 
the soldier under 
canvas and_ teach- 
ing him by the ob- 
ject lessons of camp 
life some of the 
most essential rudi- 
mentary duties of 
the military art, the 
general Govern- 
ment makes no ap- 
propriation what- 
ever. Fortunate- 
ly, however, while 
the seed sowed by 
Knox and the ear- 
nest statesmen of 
his time, who, look- 
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ing into the future, saw the perils that were 
to surround the progress of the young re- 
public, fell, so far as the United States was 
concerned, on sterile ground, some of it 
fell on fruitful soil in many of the States, 
and to-day it is a recognized fact that 
one of the requisite elements for a satis- 
factory militia establishment is an annual 
encampment. Formerly in nearly all of 
the States this was merely a holiday jolli- 
fication, and it is much to be regretted 
that the same still holds good in some 
localities. In many of the States, how- 
ever, this is no longer the case. ‘To-day 
in Massachusetts and many other States 
the encampment is recognized as a period 
of hard work for earnest men and offi- 
cers, who realize that the days which they 
can devote to mastering the rudiments of 
a profession which a lifetime is all too 
short to learn thoroughly are too few for 
any portion of them to be wasted in 
frivolity. 

And in these States, where the annual 
encampment is thus made to bear its 
proper fruit and employed as a means for 
making soldiers, the condition of the mili- 
tia leaves little to be desired. It is very 
interesting to look back over the early 
pages of our history and to compare the 
ideas evolved by the great military minds 
of the young republic upon the subject of 
an efficient militia with the practice of 
modern times looking to the attainment 
of this end. Washington, while a believer 
in the advantage of a “well - regulated 
militia,” was by no means confident that 
such could ever be had; but, if it were 
possible, he thought such a desirable state 
of affairs was only to be arrived at by a 
judicious combination of theory and prac- 
tice, and that any improvement in the mi- 
litia should include an opportunity “ for 
the study of those branches of the military 
art which can scarcely ever be attained 
by practice alone.” Here we see Massa- 
chusetts carrying out to a successful ter- 
mination in the present day the ideas of 
over a century ago, her officers’ schools 
and examinations affording the oppor- 
tunity of study of which Washington 
spoke. 

In short, here is set forth the theory 
which is translated into action in her 
encampments, and the condition of her 
militia well attests the correctness of the 
idea. 

One more point is worthy of attention. 
Many of the earlier writers on the subject 
bitterly opposed an idea which neverthe- 
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less found its way into the early militia 
law, namely, that of holding every able- 
bodied man between certain ages to mili- 
tary duty. The evils of this course early 
manifested themselves, and it has been 
truthfully said that the primary cause of 
the failure of our militia system was the 
excess of numbers. Washington never 
contemplated a universal militia, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that Hamilton, who 
in military matters was rarely found in op- 
position to his chief, is on record as early 
as 1783 in favor of a classified militia. 
Knox’s plan of 1790, which was revised by 
Washington, also contained this feature. 
Timothy Pickering, colonel of the Revo- 
lutionary army, adjutant general, quar- 
termaster genera!, member of the Board 
of War during the Revolution and Secre- 
tary of War and of State under Washing- 
ton and Adams, who from the offices 
which he held may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have had some knowledge of the 
subject, utterly condemned the idea of a 
levy en masse. What has been the course 
of Massachusetts in this particular ? While 
the number of men available for military 
duty is reported by the adjutant general 
of the State as 325,105, her organized 
militia force is only 5,124.* 

In this, as in all things else, the com- 
monwealth has been conservative and 
followed the ideas of the founders of the 
republic, except when those ideas have 
been shown to be impracticable. Then 
common sense has overcome conserva- 
.tism, and that which experience has shown 
to be defective has been rejected, while 
that which has been found good has been 
retained. The biblical maxim has been 
followed, and proving all things, she has 
held fast to that which is good. 

In connection with the views and opin- 
ions which have thus been quoted, it will 
not be out of place to give an extract 
from a letter of Washington to the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Massachusetts, writ- 
ten after his visit in 1789. He says: 

“JT have observed, too, with singular 
satisfaction, so becoming an attention to 
the militia of the State, as presents the 
finest prospect of support to the in- 
valuable objects of national safety and 
peace.” 

The efficiency of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia is, as has been already 
stated, largely due to the system of ex- 


* Since this article was_ prepared a subsequent report 
changes these figuresto: Unorganized, 339,691 ; organized, 
,28 a. 
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amination for officers and to the excellent 
system of inspections provided for, as 
well as the quality of the inspectors. It 
is also partially due to the fact that Mas- 
sachusetts has the oldest militia in the 
country, and that espfr7t de corps for over a 
century has been a potent factor in its 
improvement ; but it would not be proper 
to close this list of causes without men- 
tioning a man to whose exertions for the 
past seven years is due as much of the 
present efficiency of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia as may properly be as- 
cribed to any one individual. This is the 
present adjutant and inspector general of 
the State, Samuel Dalton, whose service 
began prior to the War of the Rebellion, 
with the Salem Cadets. 

He served in the Rebellion in the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
upon his return resumed his relations with 
the Second Corps of Cadets as captain, 
becoming subsequently its major. Since 
1883 he has been the adjutant general. 
A militiaman for over a quarter of a 
century, for more than half his life, his 
whole heart is in his work, and through- 
out the country to-day he is known as one 
of the most earnest and energetic of 
workers among those who believe that 
our National Guard system is the true pal- 
ladium of our independence. 
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YACHT CLUBS 


BY CAPT. A. 


PART 


ESIDE the clubs which we have al- 
ready alluded to as the founders and 
fathers of yachting in and around 
Boston there is the Massachusetts 

Yacht Club. It was formed in 1870 un- 
der the name of the Dorchester Yacht 
Club and had at first thirty members and 
a fleet of seventeen boats. Its house, 
which still retains the name of Dorches- 
ter, stands about two’ miles south from 
City Point, on the west side of Dorches- 
ter Bay. In May, 1870, there was a re- 
view held in connection with the South 
Boston Club, and here it was that the in- 
fant club made its first appearance. The 
first open regatta was given on June 17 
(‘ Bunker Hill Day”), and every year 
since that eventful day in American his- 
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tory has been celebrated by a series of 
races. The club house was built in the 
winter of 1872 and opened in the follow- 
ing spring. The number of yachts of 
larger size augmented annually and the 
cruises made were likewise increased both 
in number and length. 

It was considered advisable to establish 
winter quarters in the city and in 1888 the 
idea was carried out. ‘The second floor 
of the building 99 Boylston street, facing 
the Public Garden, was rented. Consid- 
erable contributions were made by the 
members in the way of furniture and pic- 
tures, and the rooms were fitted up in fine 
style. A library containing choice works 


* For valuable notes and illustrations we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. N. S. Stebbins, of Boston. 
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relative to all matters appertaining to 
yachting was founded, and a series of lec- 
tures by prominent scientific and nautical 
men was commenced. The rooms are 
well situated and easily accessible from 
all parts of the city. At the opening of 
these rooms was, as would naturally be 
expected, a brilliant throng of represent- 
atives of all the clubs in New England. 
The members do not rely entirely upon 
the library for their instruction in nauti- 
cal matters, and have consequently es- 
tablished classes which meet every week to 
learn all the details of sailmaking and 
rigging. Knowledge of this kind is dif- 
ficult to acquire from books alone; it 
demands practical familiarity with all ob- 
jects which are met with on board ship. 

Another of the many advances which 
this club has made is a club house and 
landing upon the water front of the city. 
For years the larger yachts had anchored 
upon “the flats” off Rowe’s Wharf, but 
never had the yachtsmen had a landing 
place of their own, or which would be 
suitable for the use of the weaker sex. 
One can well imagine the despair of these 
sons of Neptune when their fair guests 
were put to inconvenience, for the gal- 
lantry of sailors is too well known to need 
any comment. The club therefore de- 
cided to lease a four-story warehouse on 
Rowe’s Wharf. This musty old building 
had to be transformed into a club house 
possessing every elegance and every con- 
venience, with a fine parlor for ladies and 
smoking and billiard rooms for the diver- 
sion of the gentlemen. 

By dint of great effort and expenditure 
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of many dollars the metamorphosis was 
complete. Another change was made to 
suit the requirements of a fast growing 
club, and it was decided to change the 
name and call it the Massachusetts Yacht 
Club, to give it a more universal and cos- 
mopolitan title. Dorchester was thought 
to be too local when such a large num- 
ber of people desired to become members. 
Commodore Soley, a lieutenant inthe navy, 
has been very active in promoting the new 
naval reserve, and the club gives its assist- 
ance to the utmost. When the Squadron 
of Evolution visited Boston in November, 
1889, the officers were courteously enter- 
tained by the club, and a grand dinner, 
where over two hundred and fifty guests 
sat down, was likewise given in their 
honor. The officers of the club are: Com- 
modore, J. C. Soley ; vice-commodore, 
A. B. Turner; rear-commodore, W. G. 
Titcomb; secretary, W. B. McClellan ; 
treasurer, A. L. Jacobs. The entrance 
fee is $20; annual dues, $15. At pres- 
ent the membership is limited to three 
hundred, exclusive of honorary and non- 
resident members. The roll is full, and 
there are many names on the waiting list. 
The fleet consists of 105 yachts, made up 
as follows: 18 steamers, 19 schooners, 45 
sloops and cutters, 23 cat rigs and three 
canoes. 

Some of the members of the Massachu- 
setts Club were desirous of keeping up 
the racing spirit among the smaller classes 
in a less costly manner, and when their 
club dropped its former name it was im- 
mediately taken up and a new Dorchester 
Yacht Club was formed. The incorporation 
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forty or fifty boats, and it has at present 115 members. 
Only this season has it completed its fine and com- 
modious club house on the northern shore of the bay. 
The entrance fee is $5 and the yearly dues the same. 
The commodore is F. O. Vegelahn ; vice-commodore, 
L. T. Howard; secretary, J. H. Shaw; treasurer, 
Allen C. Davis. 

A year before this yacht club came into existence 
the Quincy Club was organized. Its history was en- 
tirely uneventful and its progress very slow, until the 
members had the good fortune to secure as its com- 
modore a gentleman whose boundless energy and 
determination, coupled with his admirable talents 
as manager, soon made themselves felt to the best 














took place February 27, 1890, with seventy-five mem- 
bers and twenty-five boats. These, as we have im- 
plied above, are all of small size, thirty feet being 
the size of the greatest? The entrance fee was set at 
$3, with annual dues of $5. The officers are : Com- 
modore, W. P. Whitmarsh ; vice-commodore, Chas. D. 
Lanning ; treasurer, O. F. Lorine; secretary, H. W. 
Smith. 

In 1875 there was an association formed for the im- 
provement of property in the neighborhood of Savin. & 
Hill, composed of residents of that district. Thirteen jg 
years later the association resolved itself into the§ 
Savin Hill Yacht Club. Its fleet consists of about 
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advantage. If it be true that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, we think that 
the results effected for the benefit of the 
club under the able administration of Mr. 
John Shaw, the commodore, justify all en- 
comiums bestowed upon him. The mem- 
bership increased from 125 to 315 in the 
space of a year, and these members repre- 
sent the best element of the citizens. The 
club has a fleet of seventy boats. Its house 
was built in 1888, and certainly no more 
good omened year could have been 
chosen, as it was signalled also by the 
election of the present commodore. 

The house is situated on the southern 
shore of Hough’s Neck. The waters 
hereabouts are somewhat shallow ; conse- 
quently most of the yachts are of small 
size. Nevertheless there are many well- 
known racers of the larger class. Among 
these may be mentioned the famous Gos- 
soon, forty feet long, owned by the Messrs. 
Adams, which added to her long list of 
honors by heading her class in a heavy 
sea at the Eastern Yacht Club regatta 
in June last, and the schooner Cone, 
which did so well on the cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club last year. The 
electric railway has been extended to the 
Neck, and this, it is needless to say, is a 
great convenience. A noticeable feature 
is that no liquors are allowed in the club 
house, as the commodore, anxious to in- 
terest the younger portion of the members’ 
families in all matters relating to yacht- 
ing, is careful to withhold all temptations 
liable to assail the youthful yachtsmen. 
The officers of the club are : Commodore, 


John Shaw ; vice-commodore, John W. 
Sanborn ; secretary-treasurer, H. M. Fax- 
on. The annual dues are $5 and there is 
no entrance fee demanded. 

The Monatiquot Yacht Club has its 
house at Weymouth Landing on the south 
side of Hough’s Neck, two miles above the 
river. It hasa fleet of thirty-four boats 
and a membership of 106, The fleet con- 
tains some very fast boats and although 
the club is purely local its races are very 
interesting. By far the major portion of 
the members are residents in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘The officers are: Commodore, 
Y. T. Sheppard ; vice-commodore, E. F. 
Linton ; secretary, Charles G. Sheppard ; 
treasurer, Dana Smith. 

In 1880 the Hull Yacht Club was 
formed. Its progress was very rapid, 
and after four years the membership 
amounted to 452, and its fleet contained 
22 schooners, 76 sloops and cutters, 11 
steamers, 56 catboats and two yawls, mak- 
ing a total of 127 boats in all. The rea- 
sons why the growth of the club was so 
unprecedented lie undoubtedly in the ad- 
vantages afforded by the country sur- 
rounding the scene of the boats’ opera- 
tions. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the attractions of the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Hull. The 
view stretches around for miles and many 
objects of beauty present themselves — 
the whole of Boston harbor, with its nu- 
merous islets, the shaft of Bunker Hill 
monument, the State House, with its gild- 
ed dome, the grand stretch of coast reach- 
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ing to Cape Ann, and right in the front 
the Boston Lighthouse. 

In 1882 the club was incorporated un- 
der the State laws. A house was erected 
for them by the steamboat company at 
the end of their pier. However, it was 
decided to have a house which would 
be the property of the club, and the reso- 
lution has been carried into effect, result- 
ing in one of the best houses in the 
country, a little to the south of the for- 
mer house on the pier. But this period 
of prosperity was, unfortunately, not des- 
tined to endure. Many other clubs were 
formed around and the north shore be- 
gan to be preferred by yachtsmen as a 
summer resort. In 1889 only 200 names 
remained on the lists. At this point the 
club may be said to have reached the low- 
est stage of its prosperity. Matters after 
this began to look up a little, and a 
period of revival began, which has not yet 
ceased and does not evince any inclina- 
tion todo so. This was due to the build- 
ing of the new house, which naturally 
acted as astimulus. The limit has been 
fixed at 300 and the number is complete, 
with many names still on the waiting list. 
The officers for the present year are : Com- 
modore, J. J. Souther; vice-commodore, 
Henry W. Lamb ; rear-commodore, Henry 
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P. Smith; secretary, William A. Cary; 
treasurer, John J. Henry. 

An offshoot of the Hull Club is the 
Hull Corinthian Club, which was formed 
in 1890. There are about eighty mem- 
bers, mostly juvenile yachtsmen, owners 
of boats of the smaller class, of which 
there are thirty in the club. The house 
formerly occupied by the parent club, on 
the steamboat pier, has been leased. 
Many races are held during the summer 
and numbers of prizes have been offered. 

The officers are: Commodore, H. OC. 
Stetson ; vice-commodore, R. D. Ware ; 
secretary, F. H. Smith, Jr.; treasurer, G. 
W. Bouvé. The entrance fee is $1 and the 
annual dues amount to the same moderate 
sum. 

Then, as we return to Boston, we have 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. The members 
do not go in for racing to any large ex- 
tent. They seem to prefer fishing par- 
ties and cruises. The club was organized 
in 1888 and had a membership of r4o. 
Since then it has increased to 196, with 
twenty-five boats. All the year round 
their club house, situated on Commercial 
Wharf, is open. There are plenty of 
sources of amusement for the members in 
the shape of reading rooms and a gym- 
nasium. While the yachts are quietly 
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resting from their labors and betake them- The officers are: Commodore, E. W. 
selves for shelter from the wintry storms Dixon; vice-commodore, W. W. Griffin ; 
and snows, the members of the club seem secretary, P. J. McLaughlin; treasurer, 
to disdain repose and keep their muscles J. O’Hare. The entrance fee is $5 and 
in training by athletic entertainments. the yearly dues $8. : 

To be continued. 
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NiGutT ‘neath the northern skies, lone, black and grim, 
Nought but the starlight lies ’twixt heaven and him. 


Of man no need has he; of God, no prayer ; 
He and his Deity are brothers there. 


Above his bivouac the firs fling down 
Thro’ branches gaunt and black their needles 
brown. 


Afar, some mountain streams, rockbound 


and fleet, 
Sing themselves thro’ his dreams in cadence 


sweet. 


The pine tree’s whispering, the heron’scry, 
The plover’s passing wing, his lullaby. 


And blinking overhead the white stars keep 
Watch o’er his hemlock bed—his sinless sleep. 


E. PAULINE JOHNSON. 








SOME MODERN 


BY W. I. 
66 HOTOGRAPHY,” it has been 
said, “is one of the three great 
discoveries of the age — the 
steam engine, the electric tele- 
graph and photography. No five centu- 
ries in human progress can show such 
strides as these.” And photography, let 
us remember, is the youngest of the three. 
The pursuit of photography gives ex- 
ercise to the body, while it diverts the 
mind, and delights with ever a_ higher 
joy the sense for all things beautiful. 
The amateur photographer is shown 
things by the camera which he never 
dreamed of before, and is led by it into 
the secret haunts of nature, of whose ex- 
istence even he was previously ignorant. 
Truly it is a fascinating art, and one that 
benefits in the most vital and lasting 
ways, while it gives pleasure to the dev- 
otee. 

And wonderful have been the achieve- 
ments accomplished in less than fifty 
years, for the daguerrotype—the method 
which underlies our modern process—was 
not made public until 1839. Dry-plate 
photography is only about ten years old, 
and most of the progress in this delight- 
ful art-science has therefore been accom- 
plished within the past decade. The dry 
plate made possible instantaneous photog- 
raphy and all the later advances, and 
simplified the process to such a degree 
that any bright boy or girl of ten can 
easily master it in a few days. For the 
older ones it is a refining accomplishment 
that is easily acquired, and affords no end 
of amusement and benefit. 

A complete photographic outfit can be 
purchased from any reliable dealer for 
from ten to a hundred dollars, and the 
necessary instruction can be obtained in 
one lesson when the purchaser obtains his 
equipment. It is, then, merely a question 
of practice and taste. In a short time all 
the remarkable achievements of photog- 
raphy are as easy for the new amateur as 
they were for the experienced workers 
who first made them possible. The latest 
comer has the benefit of all that has been 
accomplished before, as well as an infinite 
field for progress. What science, art or 
recreation offers so much to the amateur ? 

“Seems? Nay, is!” was the excla- 
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mation of a person when shown one of 
the first stereoscopic photographs several 
years ago. What would such a person 
say now on beholding for the first time 
one of our modern instantaneous, correct- 
color photographs ? 

The late Emperor Frederick of Ger- 
many, on being shown an instantaneous 
photograph in an instrument called the 
tacyscope, exclaimed that its truth .to 
nature, down to the simplest details, was 
“simply astounding,” and that “ the first 
glimpse almost takes one’s breath away.” 
In this remarkable instrument an instan- 
taneous photograph appears, not a picture 
of life, but life itself. 

The tacyscope was invented by a 
Prussian in the imperial service named 
Ottomar Anscheutz. Colonel Anscheutz 
had made many wonderful photographs 
of animals in motion, and sought a means 
by which he could present them as the 
original subjects appeared in life. He de- 
vised the tacyscope. In this instrument 
instantaneous photographs are shown in 
such a way that the subjects seem actually 
to be living before us, and this wonderful 
effect is accomplished in the following 
manner : 

A series of instantaneous photographs 
is put on a circular glass plate, which is 
rapidly turned round on its axis, and when- 
ever a picture appears before the eye of 
the observer it is lit up by an electric 
spark. The natural motion of the subject 
is reproduced with a degree of truth and 
accuracy that is absolutely bewildering. 
Looking thus at the representation of a 
man on a galloping horse every single 
movement of horse and rider can be fol- 
lowed. Not only do the legs of the horse 
move according to the gait, but one sees 
the dust rise, the horse’s mane and tail 
fly out and the nostrilsextend. The rider 
is jerked in his saddle, he urges his horse, 
pulls the curb chain, and moves back his 
leg to apply the spur exactly as in life. 

This recalls the remarkable achieve- 
ments in instantaneous photography of 
Prof. Eadweard Muybridge, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He used a bat- 
tery of cameras so arranged that a mov- 
ing object passing before them would au- 
tomatically release the exposing shutter 
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on each camera in succession, and thus a 
series of photographs showing the suc- 
cessive positions in various motions was 
obtained. He afterward exhibited his 
photographs thus obtained in the simple 
little toy known as the zeotrope, by 
which means the photographs, revolving 
before the eye of the beholder, represented 
the motion of the living subject. Pro- 
fessor Muybridge has now a method by 
which he can throw his moving subjects 
in an enlarged form on a screen by means 
of an optical lantern. Other photogra- 
phers have accomplished no less remark- 
able results with their instantaneous cam- 
eras, amateurs especially taking the lead 
in this branch of photographic work. 

Mr. John C. Hemment, of Brooklyn, has 
made the camera an indispensable adjunct 
to the judges of all close finishes. He is 
the official photographer of the Coney 
Island Racing Association, the Monmouth 
Park Association, the Saratoga Associa- 
tion and many other of the leading racing 
associations. All close finishes are photo- 
graphed by him. He photographs in less 
than the one-thousandth part of a second, 
and thus succeeds in securing pictures of 
the fleetest horses or runners perfectly 
“sharp” in every particular. Mr. Hem- 
ment is himself an athlete of no mean 
standing, though he no longer actively 
participates in athletics, except with the 
instantaneous camera. His personal ex- 
perience in active athletics enables him to 
use the camera to much better advantage 
than one equally skillful as a photogra- 
pher who has not had his experience as 
an athlete. 

As truly wonderful things have been 
done in other departments of photog- 
raphy. We have all been interested in 
the accomplishments of Professor Lipp- 
man, of the Paris Sorbonne, in color pho- 
tography. It will be remembered that he 
successfully photographed the colors of 
the spectrum so that they could be seen 
by reflected light, though the colors which 
he obtained are not absolutely permanent. 
The color values of nature have been suc- 
cessfully reproduced in the camera for 
some time. 

It has always been the dream of pho- 
tographers that some day they should be 
able to reproduce with their cameras the 
beautiful color shades of nature as per- 
fectly as they have for a long time been 
able to depict her lovely form with all its 
delicate lights and shadows. Daguerre 
himself, the “father of photography,” as 
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he has been called, must have had this 
end in mind when he exclaimed in disap- 
pointment, after successfully completing 
his first remarkable experiments, “ Why 
cannot I retain these inimitable wonders 
which the sun’s rays draw at the focus of 
my lens? Why cannot I fix the image 
and engrave it forever?” What young 
amateur, on beholding for the first time 
the gloriously-colored picture inverted on 
his focusing glass, has not hoped that he 
might be the Daguerre who would dis- 
cover this later and more wonderful secret 
of photography ? 

The correct color value which may now 
be obtained in a photograph is possible 
by bathing the plate in various dyes pre- 
vious to exposure in the camera. The 
process is a simple one, and by its means 
any photographer can make his own 
plates color sensitive. 

This method is called orthochromatic 
photography, and is just now receiving 
the attention of the most advanced inves- 
tigators in the science. 

Think what has been accomplished by 
“flash” light photography! The knights 
of the camera no longer require the rays 
of Old Sol in order to make their pictures. 
Since the introduction of magnesium 
metal as a source of photographic light 
they have been able to photograph at 
any time, day or night, anywhere, without 
regard to the atmospheric conditions or 
the darkness of their subject. Instanta. 
neous photographs by means of the mag- 
nesium “flash” light have been made 
after dark, in doors and out, in mines, 
caves, and even while it rained. The 
evening home circle, social parties, lec- 
ture audiences, and the stage pictures of a 
play are now photographed by “ flash” 
light quite as easily and successfully as 
if broad daylight were employed. By. 
this means, too, the interiors of the great 
Pyramids on the Nile, in Egypt, have 
been depicted, and other dark places here- 
tofore inaccessible to photographers. 

So huge a subject as the Washington 
Memorial Arch was photographed at 
night by means of the magnesium “flash” 
light, and later by the same enterprising 
photographer — Mr. S: R. Stoddard, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y.—the statue of Miss 
Liberty herself, on Bedloe’s Island. Both 
were truly remarkable feats, and both 
were entirely successful, though the pho- 
tographer risked his life and was danger- 
ously wounded by the explosion of the 
powder in the first attempt. 











A DAY AMONG 


PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


BY GEORGE TAYLOR, 





A SCOUTING PARTY. 


JoseEPpH Appison once employed his 
facile pen in writing a description of an 
English yeoman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and concluded by saying: “In short, 
he is a very sensible man, shoots flying, 
and has been several times foreman of the 
petit jury.” 

The nineteenth century finds the av- 
erage Englishman possessed of one, at 
least, of the same characteristics, for he 
still “shoots flying ” on all continents. 

While Americans have never been quite 
so completely given to the use of the shot- 
gun, still there are large numbers among 
our professional and business men who 
find time every autumn to indulge their 
love for the sports of forest and field. 
And among all which we boast, there is, 
perhaps, no sport more generally indulged 
in or more heartily enjoyed than the shoot- 
ing of prairie chickens. 

These birds belong to the widely-dis- 
tributed grouse family, and were once 
known as the “heath hen,” but they have 
of late years been universally called 
“ chickens "—perhaps on the ground that 
the name under which both fowl and 
flesh are put on the bill of fare has some- 
thing to do with their apparent tender- 
ness or toughness. The season when it 
is lawful to shoot them begins in August 
in some States and in September in others, 
the State laws varying, but from the law- 
ful date the slaughter begins, and the 
markets of the East are plentifully sup- 
plied by pot hunters. 


The real sportsman, however, prefers 
to wait until the weather is cooler, when 
the birds are fully grown and less easily 
approached. 

The recital of a little actual experi- 
ence will give a better idea of the sport 
than could be done by pages of general 
description, and I therefore invite the 
reader to go with us in imagination for a 
single day. The field shall be Northern 
Nebraska, and by the term “us” I mean 
a quartette composed of Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and “ yours truly,” who had jour- 
neyed for a thousand miles to participate 
in the glorious recreation. 

There arethree well-known and widely- 
used methods of shooting “chickens.” 
They are as follows, viz.: 

1. The hunter mounts a well -trained 
broncho pony, and shoots from the sad- 
dle as the birds rise before him. A good 
dog picks up and delivers the game to his 
master, who never dismounts. 

2. A party of two employ a driver and 
shoot from an open wagon as they ride 
over the prairie. Dogs pick up and de- 
liver the game as before. 

3. A number of sportsmen club to- 
gether and drive to the grounds, where 
they alight and do their shooting on foot, 
leaving the birds to be picked up by the 
wagon which follows after. 

The last is the most common method, 
and is, beyond comparison, the most en- 
joyable, as it gives a better opportunity 
for good marksmanship to tell, and at the 
same time affords pleasant exercise from 
walking. It was this plan which our party 
chose, after some days of desultory skir- 
mishing, and we found ourselves rolling 
over the prairie one morning behind a 
pair of good horses, driven by one Jack 
Minturn, who was himself something of 
a sportsman and knew where the game 
could be found. The sun was not yet up 
when we started, and we had gone more 
than three miles from the little village be- 
fore he smiled in our faces from across 
the boundless prairie. A myriad of 
sparkling dew drops hung on the ripening 
grasses, and the meadow larks rose upon 
every side and sped away in their short, 
fussy flight. 

At the end of an hour’s ride we drew 
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rein before a miniature meadow, called by 
Western people a “draw,” beyond which 
lay a corn field of liberal dimensions, 
while the open and level prairie stretched 
on for two or three miles and terminated 
at the base of a long range of hills, vary- 
ing in height from one hundred to three 
or four hundred feet. Springing from the 
wagon, we buckled on our game straps, 
filled our pockets with loaded shells, and 
with guns in hand and two good dogs at 
our heels plunged into the tall grass. 
Jones and Brown chose the left, while 
Smith and I cast in our lots together and 
started off towards the right. We had 
scarcely made an advance of a dozen 
yards, when, with a tremendous flutter, a 
chicken rose from almost under my feet 
and started for the corn field. In less 
time than it takes to tell it I had emptied 
both barrels after her, but I must have 
shot wildly, for the bird kept straight on 
and was at least sixty yards away, when 
Smith’s gun cracked, and she dropped 
like a lump of lead. Our Gordon setter, 
Dash, soon brought her in, with apparent 
pride, and then turned upon me with a 
look of pity bordering almost upon con- 
tempt. I took the hint, and was mentally 
resolving that the dog should have no 
further occasion to censure me for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct, when Smith called 
out : 

“By Jingo! George, I never saw a 
chicken like that before ; surely this one 
must be the grandmother of them all.” 

And he was not far from right; for, 
though I have been often on the prairies, 
and have handled many of these birds, I 
have never seen another as large as that 
one. 

Nothing further was started in the 
“draw,” or in the corn field, and we passed 
on rapidly to the prairie beyond. Here 
we found plenty of birds. A bunch of 
five rose before us, and three of the num- 
ber dropped to our guns. Then a single 
bird was pointed and I brought her to bag 
as soon as she left the cover. At this 
point Dash began trailing, and we guessed 
that a large brood must be near at hand. 
We followed the dog carefully, with every 
sense alert, until, as we reached a little 
rise in the prairie, we were startled by a 
sound as of a mighty wind when it strikes 
the forest, and a hundred yards away a 
flock of at least two hundred birds filled 
the air. Of course, they were too far off 
for a shot, and the main body kept on 
toward the range of hills, though a good 
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many of the number scattered and alight- 
ed in the grass at our right. 

We were just starting in the direction of 
the flock when our driver called out : 

“ Better not, gentlemen ; wait till night, 
and they will be tamer. Follow up the 
scattering ones for a while.” 

We accepted his advice, and, turning 
sharply to the right, soon found ourselves 
where birds were numerous. They rose 
almost at every rod of our advance. Our 
dog worked splendidly, and as we were in 
good form we had our belt straps full as 
often as Jack came round with the wagon 
to relieve us. 

In this way we went on for two hours 
or more, when it so happened that we 
stood facing each other just at the time 
when Dash made one of his finest points. 
We approached leisurely, holding our 
guns in readiness, and as a fine old cock 
flushed from the cover we fired two bar- 
rels each at him, but without effect. 

“Well,” exclaimed Smith, “I don’t 
quite understand that. I was positive I 
held on to that bird at the first shot, and 
dead sure of it the second time.” 

I replied that I was prepared to make 
some remarks of a similar character, and 
added : 

“ Let’s follow him up and try itagain. I 
don’t like the idea of being euchred in 
that style.” 

Smith agreed, and off we started—bent 
on murder “most foul.” But before we 
could get within rifle shot the cock rose 
again, and, with an insulting cackle, took 
another long flight. Again and again we 
essayed to get within shooting distance, 
but without success, and, after nearly an 
hour spent in this way, we saw him make 
a long flight and seek cover under a patch 
of oak scrub on a hill top at least half 
a mile away. But our blood was up and 
we determined to bag him if it took all 
day. As we neared his hiding place this 
time we held our guns with a firmer grip, 
and in a low tone cautioned each other 
and the dog. 

Dash, however, fully realized the situa- 
tion and advanced with a cat-like tread. 
Soon he had the bird located, and stood 
like a statue—half raised, and forming a 
perfect picture of eager expectancy. We 
carefully took our positions on either side, 
not twenty feet from where the bird lay 
hidden, and again cautioning each other 
to make sure of him, I bade the dog go 
on. Up went the chicken with a rush 
like that of a small cyclone; but this 
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time he was not to escape, for before he 
had flown ten feet from his cover, I fired 
and laid him on the grass. As the dog 
picked him up and returned, evidencing 
great delight at our success, Smith re- 
marked : 

“ Well, that’s good, on my word; I was 
sure I had him that time; but why didn’t 
you shoot?” 

“ Shoot ?” said 1; “ goodness gracious, 
what do you mean? Who do you think 
killed that bird ?” 

“T suppose I did,” was his reply ; “es- 
pecially when I shot at him, and you didn’t 
fire at all.” 

“ Didn't fire!’ I exclaimed in surprise, 
“T certainly did fire, but I wasn’t aware 
that you did.” 

“ Well, there it isagain,” said Smith, “ the 
same old story; we pulled at the same 
time, and the two guns sounded like one ; 
I have known it to happen frequently. 
Now, in these circumstances, let us look at 
the bird.” 

This we proceeded to do, and were satis- 
fied that neither of us had missed his aim, 
for the unfortunate chicken was com- 
pletely riddled with shot, and we found 
there was scarcely a whole bone left in his 
body. 

By this time it was high noon, and 
when we had found Jack with the wagon, 
we lay down in the shade and partook of 
our lunch of chicken sandwich and bot- 
tled milk, and then slept for the space of 
two full hours. And such sleep! It was 
worth traveling a thousand miles to enjoy 
it. 

We awoke feeling like giants. refreshed 
with new wine, and were soon at the sport 
again with as much eagerness as if we 
had done nothing in the morning. Dur- 
ing the afternoon we found birds quite 
plentiful and had fair success in bagging 
them. At about 4 o’clock, however, we 
became aware that we were in the pres- 
ence of a large flock, for numbers of them 
started up on every hand, and, with singu- 
lar uniformity, flew toward the southern- 
most point of the range of hills. We 
suspected what this meant, and were not 
disappointed, for half an hour later we 
stood at the foot of the hill with full 
knowledge that the game were gathered 
on the top and sides of it in large num- 
bers. 

Very carefully we formed our plan for 
the attack. We had heard occasional fir- 
ing on the other side of the range of 
hills, which led us to believe that our 
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companions were there, and we now 
caught sight of Minturn on a high ridge 
behind us, who evidently saw what was 
up, and was now indicating to us by signs 
that the birds were being approached by 
our friends also. 

As we began climbing the hill, we also 
began shooting. Up went the birds in 
bunches of two and three and five and ten 
and twenty, till the poor dog became 
utterly wild and unmanageable from as- 
tonishment ; but we did not need his help, 
and, alas ! for the principles of good sports- 
manship, allowed him to go whither he 
would. And how the feathers flew: We 
were in trim for shooting, and _ birds 
dropped fast on right and left and in 
front of us, and even at our rear; for by 
this time Jones and Brown were nearing 
us from the other side, and the bunches 
which they started, flying over our heads, 
presented such tempting marks that we 
occasionally turned and dropped a bird 
at long range. 

I don’t know how many birds were kill- 
ed in that last fusillade, but I remember 
distinctly that when Jack had gathered up 
all he could find, and counted them, to- 
gether with those already in the wagon, 
he announced that we had picked up a 
total number of dead chickens which 
would have made us blush had we not a 
proper use for them. It was a good day’s 
work—the best in which I ever partici- 
pated. 

Returning to the village, we distributed 
our game among the residents, reserving 
only enough for our own breakfasts, for 
though the people of that region live in 
the midst of game they are, in most cases, 
too poor to own guns and so never taste 
it unless it is given to them by visiting 
sportsmen. 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 











IN A MEADOW. 


: 


ALL one summer’s morn I lay 
In a meadow ; 
And from o’er the western hilltops, 
Past the shepherds’ tuneful reed stops, 
Past the huddling, lowing heifers, 
Came the band of joyous zephyrs, 
With the sweet bluebells to dally, 
Ringing blithely through the valley, 
Ringing o’er the buoyant river, 
Swiftly rolling, bounteous giver 
Toa thousand tiny sleepers 
In among the willow weepers 
Of a life of one day’s roaming— 
From the dawn unto the gloaming— 
Through the meadow. 


II. 


All one summer’s noon I lay 

In a meadow. 
Sleep spread his dim mantle over 
Hilltops, beck’ning to the rover 
To give o’er his wanton playing 
With the winsome bluebells maying ; 
For all silent now their ringing. 
Silent, too, the shepherds’ singing, 
And the kine have come to rally 
"Neath the branches of the valley ; 
Noiseless flickered through the willows 
Golden sunlight on the billows, 
And soft murmuring through the bowers 
Sly bees robbed the sleeping flowers 

In the meadow. 


III. 


All one summer’s eve I lay 

In a meadow. 
Homeward had the shepherds wended, 
In the fold their flocks had tended ; 
And the cricket chirruped shrilly, 
And the night wind passed full chilly, 
Whisp’ring low of heartless lovers, 
Whisp’ring of the faithless rovers 
O’er the lone hills long departed 
From the bluebells broken hearted. 
Through the low banks of the river 
Sudden ran a reedy shiver, 
And with ghostly fingers feeling 
Silent came the white mists stealing 

O’er the meadow. 

F. VALENTINE Keys. 
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ED deer in England! I see in my 
mind’s eye the expression of sur- 
prise rising to the American’s lips, 
Yes! and wild and plenty, too. Nay, 

paradoxical as it may seem, I do not think 
it is an exaggeration to say that there are 
more wild deer in the West of England 
alone than are to be found in any sim- 
ilar area in the United States east of the 
Mississippi, if not of the Rockies. ‘Take 
a base line on the Bristol Channel from 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, to Ilfra- 
combe, in Devon, fifty good miles as the 
crow flies, and from each end traject an- 
other line, meeting at Exeter, fifty miles 
more each way, and you will have in- 
closed a triangle, with Tiverton as its 
centre, of over a thousand square miles, 
in scarce one mile of which it would be 
safe to say there had not been a wild stag 
or hind within twenty-four hours past. 

And what a country is within these 
metes and bounds! Void, true, of great 
centres of industry ; void, over great part, 
even of the railroad. A sleepy land 

where, under the same wheel, 
The same old rut will deepen year by year; 
There are no luxuries in this sunny se- 
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clusion, except those of nature, but it is 
a land, nathless, where no man has any 
anxiety as to where to-morrow’s dinner, 
or next year’s for the matter of that, is 
coming from —a land of open - hearted 
hospitality and good cheer, the land of 
the “clotted cream” and the junket, a 
land of yeomen, where it is yet possible 
to meet a farmer whose ancestors have 
owned and farmed their valley, without 
a break, these five hundred years last 
past, where 
Aylmer follows Aylmer at the hall, 
And Averill, Averill, at the rectory, 
Thrice over ; 

where men still speak of the rebellion ; 
of Monmouth’s blue flag ; of Sedgemoor 
and of Jeffrey’s Bloody Assize—gone these 
two hundred years—as if they were in 
their father’s time, so clear is the current 
of their lives and so close did these events 
touch them. A land where to-day you 
may be riding with the grandson of a 
man who rooted out the Doones, those 
titled ruffians whose ruined homes still 
mark the fastness of one of the most 
romantic and remarkable gatherings of 
the seventeenth century ; and where to- 
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morrow you may dine with a lineal de- 
scendant of a son of the soil who from 
under his own lintel saw rise 
Cape beyond cape in endless range 
Those twinkling points of fire 
which marked the approach of the fleet of 
the Spanish Armada, for 
Northward from Devon's pleasant 
those bright couriers forth, 
High on Dunkerry’s swarthy moor they started 
forthe north; * 
And on and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still, 
All night from town to town they sprang, they 
sprang from hill to hill. 

And a right pleasant and noble land to 
look upon it is, as we shall see as we 
take our way to where the beacon fires on 
Dunkerry shot their message into the 
sky. ‘Tis apparently but just across yon 
babbling brook and the little wood at its 
base, yet ere you reach its hoary and 
fire- burnt top you will have traversed 
three miles and ascended nigh on two 
thousand feet, so deceitful are distances 
in this country of big horizons. 

If we descend from this fair and wide 
prospect and lose ourselves in one of the 
combes at our feet, how quickly we pass 
from the infinitely grand to the infinitely 
beautiful. No vision of the Lotos land 
could be more reposeful. A world of fo- 
liage hanging in the sky and the castle 
of embattled Dunster floating on the syl- 
van sea, 

All glittering like May sunshine on May leaves, 
In green and gold and plumed with green, 
as it has stood any time these eight hun- 


hills flew 
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dred years past, since the days of Aluric 
and Edward the Confessor. Fit type is 
Lutterell Castle of this constant land, for 
it has changed owners but twice in all 
those centuries : once by conquest, when 
William de Mohun got it from the Nor- 
man William as wages for the fifty-seven 
lusty knights he brought to his standard ; 
and once by purchase, when De Mohun’s 
male line ran out and the neighboring 
family, the Lutterells, of East Quantock, 
bought it, and have ever since and now 
live in it. 

And if we turn seaward from the grim 
majesty and princely splendor of Lut- 
terell Castle, standing high over all the 
country side, to the tiniest congregation 
of tiny thatched cottages in their tiny 
cove, they, too, boast a succession as 
long; when eight hundred years ago Har- 
old harried the land they were clustering 
round the little lawn, as they do to-day, 
where, nestling among the trees four hun- 
dred feet up on the hillside they rest, 
‘skotched in the declivity. And every- 
where trees, trees, trees; above you, yet 
eight hundred higher, they mount the 
hillside ; below they carry the wave of 
foliage down to the sea; across the valley 
the answering hill picks up the symphony 
of color, and, circling round to where in 
turn it is overlapped by yet other forests, it 
compasses you in on every side. Slope on 
slope, and amphitheatre on amphitheatre, 
the beech, the oak, the pine, the poplar 
and the fir, in endless variation of form 
and of color, skirt the hills and hide, or 
nearly so, the glen down which 
one of Dunkerry’s babbling chil- 
dren, a veritable infant torrent, 
rushes and tumbles, cascade on 
cascade, in leaping, joyful expec- 
tation, to its parent ocean. 

Or wend we upward and west- 
ward over the heather-covered 
sea of flower bells, and what 
another change! How cold it 
is! Can it be possible that but 
a few minfites -past we were 
within a few yards of this chill 
blast? Here it is blowing half 
a gale, chilling the very marrow. 
Yes, it is so; but look yonder, 
out to sea, and you will find the 
explanation; see that narrow 
band of light swerving like a 
glittering sabre on its distant sur- 
face, and flashing shoreward as 
if swirled by an invisible hand; 
it will strike this barren heath in 
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a few minutes, and then you will be in 
the midst of such a tornado as will make 
you catch your breath again, so sudden 
and so sharp are these changes ; but they 
are as short as they are sudden, and as 
the shadow of their gloom passes over 
line upon line of hills and circle upon 
circle are blotted out, they will as quickly 
reappear as the sun again floods valley 
after valley with his golden rays, tinges 
the distant tors and relights the heather 
into purple glory. 

Descend again this mountain road 
perched on the edge of the precipit- 
ous cliff; it leads to the Lynn, set 
like a sparkling jewel in the circlet of 
her many-tinted cliffs, beautiful as a 
baylet in the Greek Archipelago. Who 
that has lived among your endless beau- 
ties can ever forget them, and who can 
hope to even faintly reproduce them in 
words? The artist, and many a true one, 
has tried, but ever yet has failed, to catch 
the subtle mystery of thy robes of glory. 
In thy twin sheltering glens Nature, 
scared by the boisterous winds and bit- 
ten by the cold of the adjacent moors, 
has gathered up her choicest gifts and 
laid them with a lavish and trusting hand 
where her unerring instinct told her they 
would be saved; e’en the craggy boulders 
which fringe thy frowning sky line when 
they fall from their high peaks into thy 
grateful lap put on coats of many colors, 


which the water, here gliding clear as an 
ice sheet over their prostrate forms, gives 
back in answering tint. There it plunges 
through narrow gorges in long cascades 
of benten glass and glittering spray, 
catches the struggling sunbeam in fitful 
chance, and anon sinks into pools, so 
placid and unrippled as to reflect on the 
surface, as in a looking glass, the delicate 
fern and the tapering foxglove’s sheeny 
bells, tier upon tier. 

And so, by the portals of sweet “ Waters 
Meet,” we pass with many a wind and 
turn, by many a mile of unbroken forest, 
out into the valley of the Oare, where 
man has fought back reluctant nature, 
and the meadows on the lower sides give 
evidence of his centuries of toil. Here, 
by the home of “ Lorna Doone” and “ girt 
Jan Ridd,” grows the succulent wheat, 
which, when just breaking into ear, the 
dainty deer will take his tithe of, and the 
oats, off which he will wipe the tops ’twixt 
tongue and lip, sure sign of his presence. 
Yonder is a field of turnips, which the 
hinds will nibble, but the proud monarch 
of the glen will take but one bite of and 
then disdainfully throw them over his 
head, in very despite of man’s intrusion, 
and scorning the orchard wall, though it 
be many feet high, will by the light of 
the moon strip his favorite apple tree 


‘with the epicurean taste of an alderman 


and the greed of a schoolboy. 
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Such are the scenes, rugged as the 
granite hills of Massachusetts, beautiful 
as the valleys of the Alleghanies, weird as 
the serried ranks of the Catskills, wooded 
like the Hudson and watered by many a 
Blue Juniata, in which the red deer in 
England, in this matter of fact material 
and prosaic nineteenth century, holds his 
court. Yet this district is but the shat- 
tered remnant of what it was when Mal- 
colme de Harleigh, Baldric de Nonyton 
and other good men and true, in the four- 
teenth century set down its boundaries in 
that ancient perambulation which the cur- 
ious may pore over in the Record Of- 
fice. It has, like the Lehigh Valley, had 
its period of suffering from the destroying 
Vulcan. The axeof the woodman and the 
fire of the charcoal burner once cropped it 
as bare asa stubble field in September (as 
they are fast doing many a tract in Michi- 
gan) to feed the smelting fires of those 
mines whose aforetime presence is attest- 
ed on every hilltop by many a grass- 
grown heap of scoria. It was not benefi- 
cence which saved any of the primeval 
forests, but the strong arm of the Crown; 
four of the five forests live only in the 
successful efforts which Nature has made 
to obliterate the scars which man inflicted ; 
her mantle covers his barbarities. 

The fifth, the royal forest of Exmoor, 
still retains some of its pristine beauty 
and extent, and ’tis here more particularly 
the red deer has found his “camp of ref- 
uge ;” here, through the period of devasta- 
tion he was sacred and inviolate, from the 
days of William Rufus onward. Here, 
good Queen Bess, that man-minded offset 
of bluff King Hal, who rose to chase 
the deer at 5 in the morning and _ fol- 
lowed it too at seventy-four, “still well, 
and most excellently disposed to hunt- 
ing,” kept her “ranger,” Hugh Pollard 
his name, and her hounds at Simonsbath 
on the Barle. With her we seem to catch 
the last glimpse of that regal pomp in 
the chase which had distinguished all the 
line of kings from the Conqueror, who 
loved the deer as his brother, to herself. 
Very merrily, “with great jollitie” too, 
they followed the hunt in those days, as 
that quaint old black -letter octavo of 
good Master Turberville, written in her 
reign, enables us to see. No niggardli- 
ness then, no stint and no hurry; no 
sandwich and a flask squeezed into the 


compass of three fingers wide, but a. 


goodly company gathered leisurely under 
the greenwood tree, with a royal larder 
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and a cellar which would have delighted 
the hearts of Pharaoh’s butler. 

With no less hospitality, too, do we 
catch a glimpse of the huntsmen two 
centuries later from one who spoke with 
the vivid memory of participation : “Those, 
indeed, were palmy days; then flourished 
such hospitality as even our hospitable 
west country has never seen surpassed. 
The doors of Holnicote and of Pixton, the 
seats of the Aclands, the former in the 
lovely vale of Porlock, and the latter on 
the Barle, and Highercombe, their shoot- 
ing lodge near Dulverstone, were open to 
all comers ; good cheer and a kindly wel- 
come greeted alike nobleman and com- 
moner. During all the season the rooms 
of these houses were filled by those who 
first presented themselves, unbidden but 
welcome guests. 

And just as the tradition and practice 
of hospitality have been handed down 
from generation to generation, so have 
the practices and customs of the hunt, 
even to its minor vices ; for the huntsman 
of the sixteenth century, rising, like his 
successor, early in the morning and late 
taking rest, tnen drank too freely of the 
waters of tribulation. 

I am the hunter which rathe and early rise 

(My bottle filled with wine in any wise); 

Two draughts I drinke, to stay my steppes 
withal, 

For eche foote one, because I wold not fall, 

fits either century. 

Then, too, the Red Rube of the period, 
as now, read the signs of the fields like a 
written book. He knows by the imprint 
which the tripping hoof has left on the 
soil it scarcely seemed to touch whether 
it were a stag or hind which passed, what 
pace it passed at and what age it was; 
for walking leaves one imprint, trotting 
another and galloping still a third, with 
perfectly distinct features. 

The modern harborer, like he of old, 
“rathe and early rises.” The first streak 
of dawn which flashes in the east and tips 
the night clouds with a crimson glory, 
peak answering peak with flash on flash, 


‘carrying the message of the new-born 


day, sees him afoot, peering cautiously 
into the favorite feeding grounds he 
knows so well. He feels the way of the 
wind and, keeping down it, skirts the adja- 
cent wood; there has been no rain of late 
and his work is harder by themeans. He 
turns across a field of oats and there, for 
sure, are stalks shornof their natural tuft. 
He examines them closer in the gray 
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dawn. Yes, that is the deer’s work, and 
recent too, but by a hind, for they are 
bitten off ; the stag would have been 
daintier. He wants a stag, and a runna- 
ble one, too, and this sign is not worth 
the following. He must try again. He 
crosses this time a field of turnips, and 
there is the unfailing indication he is 
seeking. No hind recklessly wasted good 
food like that ; but whatkind of stag? He 
scans the ground carefully, but it is too 
hard there to take the impress, and so he 
skirts the wood again, for well he knows 
that quite recently the stag has taken 
shelter. If he but strike his slot on the 
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ally described in Shakespeare’s oft-quoted 

language : 

Bred out of Spartan breed ; crook kneed and 

Dew lapped, like Thessalian bulls; slow in 
pursuit, 

But matched in mouth like bells, each under 
each. 


Those which now are used are not of 
this old stock: for reasons ever to be re- 
gretted, but not now needful to be re- 
peated, that old pack was sold and went 
to Germany. And he who would ride with, 
and not follow, the hounds must ride a na- 
tive horse, one of those untiring little 
horses born on the hills, whose only sign 
of bondage is the brand with which, once 





‘* THEIR SOULS IN ARMS AND EAGER FOR THE PREY.” 


damp bank he will be able at a glance to 
settle the doubtful point, and there, clear 
and plain as a signet ring in sealing wax, 
the forester reads off the token like a 
herald, and, as the old poem succinctly 
puts it, 
Then if you aske what slot or view I found, 
I say the slot or view was long on ground. 
The toes were great, the joint bones round 
and short ; 
The shinne bones large ; the dew clawes close 
in port. 
Short joynted was he; hollow footed eke, 
A harte to hunte as any man can seeke. 
Now is the time for the hounds, which 
might, up to 1825, have been almost liter- 


in a lifetime, they are marked. Very 
hardy they are and sure footed, picking 
up their own living from their birth on 
the trackless moor or rugged mountain 
side. Their eye can detect beneath the 
treacherous surface the hidden bog ; they 
alone know the stride which will carry 
them lopsided around the steepest hill ; 
their foot can, as it were, clutch the very 
ground. With them there is no fear of hind 
legs flying up ; and their unflagging pluck 
will carry them through the hardest and 
longest day. All which virtues not only 
will the horse and hound require, but the 
man also who follows the stag ; for he has 
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more than the cunning of the fox, the 
speed of the antelope, the foot of the 
chamois and the heart of the lion. The 
distances he will travel are beyond all 
other experience. Found sometimes thirty 
miles off the spot he was known to have 
been in last night, he will, without an 
apparent effort, lead the hounds 40, 50, aye 
60 miles over the most difficult country 
in the United Kingdom ere he shows a 
sign of distress. Five, six or seven hours 
on end, from noon till 

Night sinks upon the dusky beach and on the 

purple sea, 

and then he is safe. 

Not that he will go at all if he can 
avoid it. Oh, dear no! he is too crafty 
for that; no subterfuge seems unknown 
to an old stag. Even in the morning of 
the hunt, ere it begins in fact, he has 
prepared himself for the first move, and 
when the hounds are sent in to rout him 
out he will drive his inseparable young 
companion into the open in the hope, nat- 
ural enough, that the hounds will follow 
him ; and so they assuredly would were 
not the huntsman up to the trick. Should 
this ruse fail he is by no means at the end 
of his tether. He will rouse other deer, 
covert by covert, and then he will take to 
the first running water he can find, and 
he will keep to it for long distances and 
baffle the hounds who are casting for 
him above and below, while not infre- 
quently he has sunk himself bodily, all 
but the tip of his nostrils, in a deep, pool 
until the hounds have fairly given him up. 
Water is his one great fascination and his 
one safety. A stag will never die on dry 
land if he can avoid it. He will rather 
plunge from heights incredible—sixty feet 
has been well authenticated—into the sea 
than be taken, but if at length forced to 
meet his foes he throws away all subter- 
fuge, chooses his own ground like a skill- 
ful general, and, turning at bay, will lay 
many a mighty hound dead at his feet. 

And now that we may see the hunt in 
the best of company and with the best of 
tutors, let us join in imagination the ven- 


erable father of the chase, Dr. P. Collyns, ° 


to whom indeed it owes its salvation, on 
one of those days which he has evolved 
and recorded out of half a century’s facts : 

With the first gleam of early dawn in 
the month of September you are wakened 
fora glance at the outer world. ‘The day 
looks doubtful, light clouds are whirling 
in misty wreaths ‘twixt earth and heaven, 
and you begin to think that the moor will 
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be shrouded in impenetrable mist ; never 
mind—let us hope for the best. As we 
start from Dulverstone for Cloutsham 
Ball all care is left behind, and story-and 
adventure take its place as we wend 
our way, in single file, through the shady 
lanes or deploy into line out on the moor. 
We see that the clouds which obscured 
the early beams of the sun are gathered 
round the proud crest of Dunkerry and 
bode no good. Still we go onward, 
watching the eddying clouds of mist, 
sometimes falling like a fleece upon the 
hilltops, sometimes blown out to sea to 
be lost among the Welsh hills; half an 
hour goes by in this suspense, when in an 
instant, as if by magic, a wind springs up, 
the veil lifts, revealing the heather-covered 
slopes of Dunkerry and the lovely vale of 
Porlock and its rearward plantations of 
Selworthy. Wecome nearby to Cloutsham 
farm house, where ready welcome and 
proffered hospitality greet us, but the 
harborer is already here and he is certain 


“he has a stag in the adjacent covert. 


The order is given to draft out “the 
Tufters.” Far back in the dim recess of 
the hovel sits old Shiner, looking as if he 
were ashamed to be concerned, yet shud- 
dering all over with excitement. “Shiner,” 
says the huntsman, “Shiner, old man ;” 
and the noble hound springs from his 
place and in a moment is rolling on the 
greensward, giving utterance to his joy 
in notes loud, deep and prolonged. “ Con- 
stant!” “Constant!” cries “Sam,” and 
the wary old bitch slips around the door- 
post as if by magic, whence no one can 
tell. “Rewin!” “ Rewin!” cries the 
huntsman, and he is emancipated. Tro- 
jan next responds, and the tale of the 
Tufters is complete. Leaving the pack 
to raise their ineffectual lamentations, the 
harborer proceeds to the covert to which 
he has tracked the deer, and a hind with 
calf are roused, which the hounds follow 
close, but they are put back, for we want 
the stag. Again the dogs are lost in the 
mazes of the forest glade, and we are 
all alert. A far-away faint and fainter 
“Tally-ho!” raises and depresses in turn 
our expectations, and then that unmis- 
takable vell which announces a view is 
heard, and this time ’tis the antlered mon- 
arch who for a moment reveals himself ; 
but back he glides; he is not so pressed 
that he must move off yet, and we follow 
the sound of the dogs as they press 
nearer and nearer. 

At length a rustle and a pause, one 
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more moment of doubt and then a rush, 
and in his full glory and majesty on the 
bank of the wood stands the noble animal. 
He pauses again, throws back his ear, and 
attentively listens ; at last the covert is no 
longer safe and he must act : 

But ere his fleet career he took 

The dewdrops from his flanks he shook 

Like crested leader ; proud and high 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky. 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment sniffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry 

That heightened as the dogs drew nigh ; 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 

Is not that bounding trot the very 
poetry of motion? And when he ex- 
changes it for his long, easy, steady gal- 
lop, did you ever witness movement more 
elastic and graceful? 

Now, my friends, draw your girths, lend 
your aid to stop the Tufters, wait patiently 
for the hounds to be brought up and laid 
on the scent and make up your minds for 
arun. We shall not see that stag again 
this side Brendon Water. A shepherd on 
the moor, who had seen the stag pass, 
raises his hat on a stick and away we 
go. The eager hounds, “with souls in 
arms and eager for the prey,” press for- 
ward with a whimper and a dash. They 
are off, and 

the full-mouthed pack 

With dreadful concert.thunder in his rear. 
On! on! over uneven ground we go, at 
that tremendous pace which characterizes 
the first burst, till we come to Badge- 
worthy Water, and there we see the 
hounds are checked. This is the critical 
moment for the huntsman, for now it is 
wit against wit. Has he turned up stream 
or down ?—that is the question. And a 
difficult one; for, even if he have gone 
up, the water may carry the scent down, 
and the hounds, finding it going down, 
may be misled into following it miles be- 
fore the error is discovered. 

The huntsman’s reasoning must help the 
dog, and there is in this case just the evi- 
dence he wants; this stag has gone up 
stream without a doubt} for there down 
stream he can decry a heron, on one foot, 
darting his sharp, black eye, busy fishing 
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for his lunch; if the stag had passed that 
way he would have been off, and not re- 
turned ; that is settled. He did not go 
down. Now how far up did he go? Did 
he roll or soil, as it is called, and pass 
across here, or higher? We try the banks 
for slot as he went in; it points straight 
across. We pick up the scent, and away, 
away over the stone walls, and onward, 
sidelong up the hill, stride the hounds, 
now mute as mice; the slightest whimper 
attests the hounds are on a burning scent, 
and far away on the decline on Scob Hill 
we view our quarry; again he turns his 
head to water—this time the impetuous 
Lynn. Down its steep combe he flies, 
and as we reach the head of the ford we 
see the pack struggling over its slippery 
boulders and through its foaming waters, 
while the leading hounds are carrying up 
the opposite slope. 

And many a gallant stayed perforce 

Was fain to breath his faltering horse, 

So shrewdly on the mountain side 

Had this bold burst their mettle tried. 
And so, still on and on, to Coutisbury 
Common, where we catch the fresh and 
welcome breezes of the Channel, and 
slacken, for the pack are making unmis- 
takably for the seashore, and as we turn 
into one of the steep paths of Glenthorne 
overhanging the channel, there he stands. 
Stride by stride the hounds narrow their 
distance and with a bound the foremost 
dog has reached him quick as lightning, 
with a forefoot stroke he pays the penalty 
—a bleeding corpse! Will the stag die 
here? No! he has partly regained his 
wind and there is yet one way of escape 
left and he will take it ; below him is the 
beach of Glenthorne. He takes one hur- 
ried look and dares the desperate leap. It 
is done! He has jumped thirty feet on to 
the shore and the next moment he 1s float- 
ing in the salt sea waves. There he is safe, 
for there he is master ; he can float and the 
hounds must swim, and he knows it. 

Well may the ancient Gascoigne have 

written of the chase of the stag : 


It shaketh off all slouth, it presses down all 
pryde, 

It cheeres the heart, it glads the eye, and thro 
the eares doth glyde. 
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served as atruce in the great never- 

to-be-ended war with the sopho- 

mores. They could then go about 
in their best clothes. The rear of the 
old chapel was devoted to freshmen, and 
they found that their seats were not half 
so bad as Uncle Dick had told them. Up 
in the high galleries sat the “snab ”— 
as they were called—the pretty daughters 
of professors and visiting cousins and sis- 
ters. At the close of service it was great 
sport to see President Stout walk down 
the middle aisle between the ranks of 
bowing seniors. The freshmen were sup- 
posed to bow and keep bowing while the 
upper classes passed out—a reminder of 
the old fagging days at Yale—but the 
freshmen usually refused to bow to any- 
one except the dear old president, for 
whom everyone seemed to have so much 
affection. 

It was rather hard being obliged to 
attend afternoon service in addition to 
the morning ordeal. The sermons were 
long and “knotty.” The president gener- 
ally had some keen, hair-splitting theo- 


Si the boys found, was ob- 


the war into Africa. 


logical point he wished to prove out of 
the Old Testament for the edification of 
the theological faculty, who sat up in the 
gallery and were the only persons in the 
chapel who appeared at all interested. 
There was rarely anything said applicable 
to the especial needs of young men, ex- 
cept to keep up as far as possible the 
general week-day notion that students 
were all particularly sinful as a class, un- 
worthy of anything more than a cold tol- 
eration. 

The week succeeding the D. K. initia- 
tion their York -street room was pleas- 
antly adorned with more than a dozen 
“scalps.” It was great fun this carrying 
The sophs thought 
it tremendously impudent. It was their 
prerogative to steal freshman caps. Sev- 
eral of them went to Thornton and com- 
plained. “ Umpty-four” was carrying 
things with too high a hand. All the 
good old customs of the college were be- 
ing upset, etc. But the freshmen per- 
sisted, and the rowing began to be no- 
ticed by the faculty. A sophomore by 
the name of Bunsby got into the Euclid 
recitation room while the freshmen were 
reciting and stole over twenty hats. In 
retaliation a freshman by the name of 
Best stole into the soph recitation room 
while they were reciting their Agamem- 
non and tried to get away with all the 
caps on the hooks. He had his face care- 
fully blacked and looked like a darky. 
He dressed for his part, and corked his 
hands, his neck and wrists. 

A sophomore caught him by the ankle 
as he was making his exit and dragged 
him into the room before the entire divis- 
ion. Then Best braved it out as best he 
might. He had the “ gall” to talk darky 
lingo to good old Professor Sadley, who 
was hearing the recitation and who was 
imposed upon. He pretended tocry, and 
told them that he had been paid a quarter 
by some “ gemmen” to get the hats, an’ 
was mighty sorry hedone it. He couldn’t 
tell the names of the gemmen. Dey was 
gemmen though, an’ showed money. 

A soph, who was a candidate for the 
’varsity nine, pretended he believed Best 
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was a darky and led him out of the room 
and gave him a “boost” that sent him 
flying downstairs. Best was “spotted” 
for hazing purposes and he was well 
roasted later in winter term, but the fac- 
ulty never “ rowed ” him. 

The house on York street soon began 
to have a reputation. Jack and Harry on 
the second floor front ; Thornton, the great 
freshman heavy weight, on the floor above 
them; Nevers, Coles, Ritch, Steele and 
others on the rear rooms kept things very 
lively. Mrs. Gimly they discovered — 
very much after the manner of Harry’s 
Andover landlady —was always on the 
point of “ going to see’ Professor Gracher. 

The noise they made at night—the 
wrestling and heavy falls in Harry’s room, 
just above where she and her “darter 
Samanthy,” who was studying to be a 
teacher, sat around their study lamp every 
evening—was not calculated to soothe her 
feelings. The boxing, too, disturbed her. 
It made the whole house shake like an 
earthquake from garret to cellar. The 
everlasting sophomores she was able to 
bar out of the house; but her inmates 
were a “terrible bad lot” she told Mrs. 
McGuiness, who kept a boarding ‘house 
across the street. Mrs. McGuiness was a 
swarthy, tall, strong Irish woman who 
never relied upon Professor Gracher or 
the faculty in 4er intercourse with fresh- 
men. No, indeed ! 

“What do you do, Mrs. McGuiness, 
when them freshmen 
make sich a noise? 
It gives me an’ me 
darter headaches both 
of us; an’ the winders 
rattles.” 

“ What does Oi do?” 
answered Mrs. McGuin- 
ess. ‘Oi tak’s ’em an’ 
I bunts the heads 0’ 
wan of them ag’in the 
tother. Shure me byes 
is all dacent an’ quiet 
student loike. Shure 
they till me Oi have 
the fadin’ of Mr. Alum, * 
the vallydicatorian. 
It’s him an’ his aunt, 
Miss Alum, boards wi’ 
me; ha’ ye sane her? 
A grit tall spook I call 
the likes av her! Shure 
she sez, sez she, she's 
in Umpty-four hersel ! 
I see her snatch wan 0’ 
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thim bastes’ hats thuther night as shure 
as guns!” 

Mrs. Gimly smiled sadly. The allu- 
sion to the sophomores as “ bastes” was 
quite to her taste. She knew Mrs. Mc- 
Guiness’ tendency to draw the long bow, 
however, and she was not inclined to let 
the last statement go without challeng- 
ing. 

“Your lady boarder stealing a sopho- 
more’s hat ?” 

“Oisane her. Shure she thought none 
was lookin’. It’s her nevvy as sneaks 
along, coward like, fer fear o’ thim bastes, 
to his recitation — him the vallydicato- 
rian! Shure he has none o’ thim softmore 
scalps hangin’ in his room but the one she 
stole. She’s no coward. She’s fit fer to 
fight the loikes o’ me! She stands by her 
nevvy, the vallydicatorian, like death to 
a dead nigger! Thimlimbso’ Satan tried 
to break in his room while the poor lad 
was larnin’ Greek principles — an’ what 
did Miss Alumdo? Shestood her ground 
till I come up an’ thim softmores is wear- 
ing court plaster till this day, an’ she stole 
the hat sos’t her nevvy would be con- 
sidered as brave as the nixt. Shure I do 
be expictin’ her to be in the big rush next 
Saturday !” 

Mrs. Gimly went sadly into the house. 
The night before there had been a general 
caucus in Harry and Jack’s room to elect 
a captain for the freshman nine. About 
forty freshmen had crammed and jammed 
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themselves into the room. They had 
wedged themselves in so tight —(for it 
was the first class election and the “ An- 
dover crowd” wanted to work things 
their own way with Harry as their candi- 
date)—that the boy who was crowded 
up onto the top of the bookcase was 
unanimously elected the chairman of the 
caucus, and the boy in the centre of the 
room nearest the inkstand was elected 
secretary. Several had baseball bats in 
their hands and naturally hammered them 
on the floor at every opportunity given 
them for applause, besides stamping and 
‘rah, ’rahing at the top of their lungs. 
Mrs. Gimly got mad. Her daughter Sa- 
manthy, in ringlets, ran upstairs to protest 
four times. It was of no use. 

The next day Mrs. Gimly announced, 
with tremendous solemnity, that nothing 
would or could ever soothe her feelings 
except seeing Professor Gracher! To 
Professor Gracher she would go! Noth- 
ing should prevent her telling him about 
the noise, the beer, the cigars, the boxing 
matches, the wrestling, which the rules of 
the house forbade, as they knew! Harry, 
who had had experiences in Andover of 
a similar nature, hastily passed the hat 
around through the rooms and collected 
$5. This he placed in an envelope and 
in the presence of all the freshmen in the 
house, who invaded Mrs. Gimly’s parlor 
for the purpose, and with a great deal of 
oratory and fulsome eulogy presented to 
her in due form. 

“It was a token,” he said, “ of their es- 
teem and love. They had learned in the 
few weeks they had been at Yale to love 
Mrs. Gimly like a mother. They had no 
mother there at college ; they needed some- 
one to love them, to care for them. Mrs. 
Gimly could act in loco parentis. She could 
love them even if by accident there was 
more noise than they could otherwise 
wish.” Samanthy wept, Mrs. Gimly grew 
less stern. She accepted the $5 and did 
not visit her dear Professor Gracher. 

They elected Harry captain by about 
ten majority at the class meeting held in 
Tutor Smile’s recitation room. The An- 
dover crowd carried the class, as they gen- 
erally do at Yale, and for several days 
Harry devoted himself to selecting a nine. 
The plan was to play a few games with 
other classes in the fall, and keep the nine 
in a sort of semi-training through the 
winter. Some time in May they played 
the Harvard freshmen, and the record 
showed that they very generally won. 


“Now, all get together!” 
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Jack Rives, \.ho was accustomed to the 
water, had naturally taken to rowing at 
first. He was strong and plucky, and in 
the first freshman crew chosen for the fall 
races at Lake Saltonstall in the ensuing 
October. Men got on the crew then who 
afterward were never heard of on the wa- 
ter—clumsy men, thick-waisted men, with 
narrow chests and scarecrow backs, who 
never could pull their weight. 

The freshmen crew always did well at 
Saltonstall, however, showing the effect 
of pure ambition triumphing over ob- 
stacles! It was before the days of the 
new boat house, and the training had to 
be done from the old, barn-like structure 
near the steamboat wharf. The fresh- 
men were taken in hand by Bob Clark, 
and their first row in the barge made most 
of them wish they had never indulged in 
any aquatic ambition. They came home 
with sore hands and lame backs. Rowing 
was a terribly serious business with Bob. 
“Eyes in the boat there, freshmen!” 
“Is this the 
best six men [they rowed sixes in those 
days] you’ve got? Why, you'll never 
move the boat over the first mile!” With 
that the poor freshmen would splash and 
splutter, and Bob would say in anguish: 
“T can call any six men in off the street 
who will do better than you!” 

They rowed in a wide old barge called 
the Black Maria, and were to be al- 
lowed a start of five minutes over a two- 
mile course. Jack Rives wished he had 
turned his attention to baseball with Harry. 
He began to have unpleasant blisters on 
his hands and rheumatic pains in his back. 
Still, he didn’t give up. He stuck it out, 
and his crew won in fine form at Spring- 
field. 
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“ Hoop-la ! Hoop-la ! Umpty-three!” 

“ Whooperup ! Whooperup for Umpty- 
four!” 

These were the cries the facetious 
sophs and freshmen clubs marched 
through York street and kept step by 
nearly every night. It was hardly safe 
for a “fresh” to go about alone those 
first weeks. Already Jack and Harry 
had many a cap snatched from their heads, 
but as they had a collection of five very 
much damaged soph hats, or “scalps” as — 
they were called, hanging in their room, 
they felt they had made adequate re- 
prisals, and their collection had only 
just begun. It got to be so that sophs 
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and freshmen went to recitation in the 
queerest old straw hats and broken down 
beavers, so that if in the me/ée they lost 
them they didn’t care. 

One of the sophomores who gave the 
freshmen a great deal of trouble was 
named Joe Briggs, or “ Lambda Chi” 
Briggs. He was a tall, red-haired chap 
from the wild and woolly West. They 
called him “ Lambda Chi” because in the 
previous year he was initiated into that 
society as the greenest freshman in his 
class. “He had no idea of anything at 
all,” said a friend in Umpty-four who had 
known about it. He would do anything 
they told him. He went about the first 
week he was in college slapping pro- 
fessors and upper-class men on the back, 
and saying, “‘ How are you to-day?” be- 
cause the sophs put him up to it. He 
slapped President Stout on the back and 
threw the kindly old gentleman into a 
coughing fit. He tried it on Professor 
Walker, but the latter turned on him and 
gave him an indignant and powerful box 
on the ear. They told him to leave off 
wearing a collar and necktie, which he 
did for a week. They invited him to 
faculty meetings, and got him into all sorts 
of scrapes, and then they “ Lambda 
Chied” him in earnest. They stole him 
out of his room one night and carried 
him out to East Rock ina hack. Then 
they had a grand powwow up there, 
dressed like Indians, and they tied Briggs 
to a stake and made ready to roast him. 

The poor fellow was stripped down to 
“pueris naturallibusque,” as he said after- 
ward, and had to make his way back to 
his room in an undershirt! Naturally 
when Briggs came to be a sophomore he 
wanted to keep up the “grand old .cus- 
tom” of “Lambda Chi for the benefit 
of Umpty-four. Harry fully believed 
that Caswell, Storrs and Holland and the 
rest of the campaign committee of D. K. 
had not condoned and would not forgive 
him for Uncle Dick’s dinner at Charlie 
Gradley’s. He felt that trouble was 
brewing for him. Jack Rives, too, got 
himself quickly into trouble. He snatch- 
ed Caswell’s cap one night. It had 
“Umpty -three” on it in white patent 
leather letters. Jack persisted in wear- 
ing it to recitation, and of course it 
made the sophomores perfectly furious. 
It was such a “dare” and showed so 
much “gall,” they said. 

Twice Caswell and his friends tried to 
get into Mrs, Gimly’s and haze those 
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“cheeky freshmen,” but Mrs. Gimly knew 
the “softmores” by instinct, and refused 
to open the front door, and threatened, 
if they persisted, to call a policeman ; 
Harry and his friends sat in the open win- 
dow of their roomon the second story and 
jeered at them. Caswell shook his fist at 
Rives, who wore his cap. “You're too 
sassy!” he bawled out; “it’s time you 
were in heaven! You know too much for 
this earth.” “Caswell, it’s a pity you 
don’t know a little more, isn’t it!” laughed 
Harry. “I should like to know what right 
you have to snatch sophomore caps ; it’s 
contrary to every tradition in Yale Col- 
lege.” 

“We're going to establish a new one 
then.” 

The sophomores on the sidewalk below 
held a consultation. Mrs. Gimly stood 
peeking out of the front door, holding the 
fort as it were. Harry called down: 

“See here, Caswell, I'll go out now [it 
was about g Pp. M.] and wrestle you best 
two out of three for a dinner for the 
crowd, or I’ll meet you and box four 
rounds with hard gloves, or I’ll back our 
dog Stamp against any dog in the sopho- 
more class. Come now! 

Caswell and his friends walked off, pre- 
tending not to notice him. 

And so it went on from day to day. The 
freshmen eating club, which Harry and 
Jack joined, was not far from their rooms 
on York street, and the swell soph eating 
club, which Holland, Caswell, Guthrie, 
Storrs, etc., belonged to, was in the next 
house but one. 

There were about a dozen men in each 
club, and they contained the pick of each 
class. Hostilities between the two clubs 
began to grow very bitter. They had 
had two or three sidewalk rushes. But 
hard feeling culminated on Wednesday 
night—the week which ended in the 
grand annual class rush after the ball 
game at Hamilton Park on Saturday. 

It seemed that Thornton, who knew a lot 
of New Haven people, learned that there 
was to be a sophomore german that night 
at the house of one of the wealthy resi- 
dents on Temple street. He mentioned 
the fact casually at supper (they always 
dined in the middle of the day) at their 
eating club, which was located in a house 
on York street on a block farther west 
than Mrs. Gimly’s. 

“ T wish we could go, too,” laughed Har- 
ry. ‘It would be good fun to cut out 
Caswell and the sophomores.” 
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“Let’s get through early,” said Jack, 
“and have a rush after supper. They 
won't want to and we can have some fun 
with them. If any of them happen to 
have on dress suits, why, so much the 
worse for them, that’s all.” 

“T think we'll get enough rushing at 
Hamilton Park,” said Thornton. “Be- 
sides, Bob Clark told me to look out and 
not get strained ; our race at Lake Sal- 
tonstall comes off in four weeks, you 
know, Jack.” 

“You get strained!” laughed Jack 
Rives. 

“Oh, I’m not frightened, but I have to 
do most of the work, you know; it comes 
on me. You, Coles, Nevers and Rives, 
light weights, can go flying off into the 
darkness any time, but I can’t get away. 
I always seem to have three or four 
sophomores on my back at once. These 
night rushes are all very fine if it’s only 
leg work. But you see, when a man like 
Bellamy Storrs or big Guthrie gets to tack- 
ling you, it’s deuced hard work.” 

“But you threw Bellamy Storrs twice 
last week.” 

“Yes, and now he’s fierce to throw me. 
He won't be really satisfied until I roll 
him over in the mud again, and it makes 
me sore to think of it.” 

Jack Rives, who had gone out as a 
scout, ran in again to say the sophs were 
coming out of their club, and had formed 
two by two. There were four or five of 
them in dress suits ready for the party. 

It seemed such a good and opportune 
time to have a little sport with them that 
even big Thornton reached his cap from 
a peg with the remark : 

“ Well, fellows, we can have a little fa/k 
with them anyhow.” 

Thornton put on his hat very tight and 
they all went out, some with their caps 
in their belts. 

“ Now, then, let’s form three abreast 
and go after them on the double quick,” 
said Harry. “Let’s try to pass ’em on 
the inside. If they get shoved in the 
gutter it’s their own lookout. Comeon!” 

They formed as he suggested and very 
soon caught up with the rear ranks of 
the sophomores. A favorable opportunity 
occurring they pushed in between the 
sophs and the fence. The sophs were in 
no mood for rushing—they weren’t dressed 
for it— and stormed loudly and vigor- 
ously at the freshmen. But they could 
not help fighting for their rights. It 
ended in being the toughest night row 
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since ID. K. initiation night. Nearly 


everyone had his coat ripped off his back. 
The sophs, in dress suits, fought like 
tigers. But Harry and Thornton got 
hold of one after another and down they 
rolled over and over in the miry street 
near the library. Caswell lost his temper 
outright. He drew off and struck Harry 
a sounding thwack on the jaw, which 
Harry returned with interest in the left 
optic. Caswell tore madly at his. dress 
coat, which he gave someone to hold. 
He wanted to fight it out then and there. 
Our hero, though not so heavy as Caswell, 
was more than willing. He was in much 
better training. ‘“ You scoundrels,” Cas- 
well yelled, “to lay for us when you see 
we're dressed for a party. But I don’t 
care how I’m dressed— I’m ready now. 
Come on, Chestleton—I may as well lick 
you now as ever!” 

Harry put up his “dukes,” but the crowd 
interfered and stopped it. Captain Mc- 


. Kensie, of the football team, a junior, and 


one of the most influential men in college, 
came running up to see what the row was 
about. He read the freshman class a lec- 
ture as soon as he learned the facts. “ By 
Jove!” he said, indignantly, “you fresh- 
men are getting to be a confounded nui- 
sance in college. You haven’t been here 
two weeks, but you are at it night and day! 
Here these gentlemen were on their way 
to their rooms, peaceably minding their 
own business, and going to a ‘shindig’ 
afterward. What right had you to rush 
them? You'll get the whole college down 
on you if you keep this sort of thing up. 
Rushing is all very well—and you'll get 
your fill Saturday, if the faculty don’t stop 
it. But you sophs have brought the whole 
thing down on yourselves. You've tried 
hazing, and you’ve tried to keep our class 
from stealing freshmen from D. K. Why, 
juniors have a/ways been allowed to steal 
a few freshmen, and rush them in without 
initiation. It always was, till this year, 
one of our rights. Now, there are tradi- 
tions of the college that you’ve got to re- 
spect.” (Cries of “ Come off the roof, papa,” 
from sundry freshmen on the outskirts of 
the crowd.) “One is that rushing shan’t 
take place every night of the week, and 
cap snatching ought to stop altogether 
after Saturday.” 

And so the crowd dispersed. Harry, 
Jack and Thornton in a freak of boyish 
generosity loaned their own dress suits to 
the sophs who were the most damaged. 
They were accepted in the right spirit, and 
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none of them cared very much about the 
loss of their evening clothes. Caswell 
laughed and said : 

“ You're the cheekiest fresh I ever saw. 
But hanged if you’re not good fighters, 
andI don’t care. Wait till next Saturday 
and we'll do you up in great shape!” 

He put on Harry’s dress clothes and 
got a friend to chalk his eye. He had no 
hard feelings! Harry admired him as he 
strolled off to the party, a cigarette in 
his mouth, “like a gentleman,” with a 
haughty, superior swagger. 

Meanwhile every afternoon Harry and 
Jack meandered on the slow horse car out 
to Hamilton Park, where Captain Hard- 
ing, of the ’varsity (then called “ univer- 
sity”) nine, was arranging some class 
games for the fall, in order to test the abil- 
ity of men who wished to get on the differ- 
ent class nines. 

Numbers of students walked or rode out 
to the ball ground every afternoon. The 
freshmen thus made a number of ac- 
quaintances among the upper-class men. 
Hoadley, the celebrated back stop or 
catcher of Yale for the previous four years, 
and who had sworn to stay in college un- 
til they beat Harvard, if it took a lifetime ; 
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Murdoch, the first base—a hulking big fel- 
low, with a handsome blond face, who 
was a terrific batsman, but who was slow 
in getting around the bases ; Stranahan, 
a capital left fielder, whom they had 
known when he was at Andover. The lat- 
ter told them how it was that Harvard had 
been able to win so many years running. 

“They've beaten us since 1864,” said 
he, “and for the last four years it is all 
owing to Dr. Taylor, of Andover.” 

“ Rather to the faculty,” said Harding, 
“who cut their own noses off !” 

“You see Bush—Archy Bush—of Al- 
bany, one of the finest baseball players 
ever on a college nine, was at Andover, 
and so were White and two other men 
who now make up the Harvard team. 
Well, a lot of them went over to Law- 
rence one day, contrary to Unk’s rule. I 
believe they went over to play a match 
with the local team. It was perfectly 
harmless what they did. But Unk got 
hold of it, and you know what a disciplin- 
arian he is. 

“Tt was just after they had graduated 
from Andover too, and Unk had really 
no control over them whatever. The only 
thing he could do was to withhold their 
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letters to the faculty saying they were 


‘O. K.’ Well, the faculty asked for the 
letters. There were no letters. What! no 
letters? Then you can’t enter Yale Col- 


lege, said the faculty, and, by Jove, they 
were just cutting their own noses off, for 
four of the best infield Harvard ever has 
had would have all come to Yale straight. 
Yes, sir! Oh, Harvard took them right in, 
you betshe did! She knowsa good thing 
when she sees it! But the Yale faculty 
has seen Harvard, who was behind us in 
numbers in ’65, walk right up and pass us, 
and I attribute it entirely to baseball.” 

“Of course!’ was the general assent, 
for the car was full of ball players. 
“Yale has been run too long by old 
fogies living up in the rural districts of 
Connecticut,” said Captain Harding. “ It’s 
falling back while Harvard is pushing 
ahead. Yale isn’t any monastery, nor are 
we all going to be ministers. But I defy 
anyone to tell me of any institution more 
behind the age than Yale is to-day!” 

“Oh, I can tell you of several!” 
laughed Stranahan. “ There’s Union and 
Hamilton and Princeton and Amherst, 
they are to a still greater degree run by 
the old fogies. Yale is at least holding 
her own, and I believe she’s going to take 
a great leap ahead in a few years.” 

“ Yale goes ahead or falls behind just as 
the University nine wins or not—it’s the 
best weather gauge Yale can get,” said 
Harding, “and we’re going to change 
things next summer, sure,” and he looked 
at Harry encouragingly. 

Stamp, who always accompanied the 
boys wherever they went, emitted a low 
fierce growl. 

“That’s the talk, old boy,” 
laughing. 
ton Park. 


said Harry, 
And so they reached Hamil- 





CHAPTER X. 


The great eventful Saturday of the an- 
nual rush came at last at Hamilton Park. 
A ball game in which Harry pitched and 
Jack caught for the freshmen came off 
at 2, and in which the juniors, who had 
out an inferior nine, were badly beaten, 
16—4. They stopped the game in the 
eighth inning, and the excitement began 
in earnest as the two classes prepared for 
the rush. 

The day was warm and clear. There 
were rows of carriages, for New Haven is 
always glad to turn out at all these col- 
lege affairs. Pretty girls who had cousins 
or brothers in the sophomore or freshman 
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class were pale with fear, for there was 
always a great deal of danger connected 
with the rush, especially to small, slightly- 
built men, who were apt to fall down and 
get trampled on. Far to the north and 
west loomed up the rugged front of West 
Rock, and the fresh wind from the Sound 
gave the air a cool, delicious saltness and 
put heart into the men. The sophomores, 
five deep, formed over by first base and 
the freshmen on the home plate. The 
seniors marshaled the sophs and the 
juniors the freshmen. A dozen men on 
either side were deputized to act as 
“ scouts,” whose duty it was to pull men 
out of the opposing ranks and break up 
the strength of the on-rush as far as pos- 
sible. 

Nearly the entire college was present, 
and quantities of “ townies ” and “ micks” 
and some Harvard men down from Cam- 
bridge and Columbia men from New York 
to see the fun. 

_ The soph column, with three ’varsity 
crew men, and twostout fellows who 
rowed on their class crew in the front 
rank, with Bob Clark as head scout, 
made a most formidable and terrible array. 
The freshmen put their tall men in front, 
and some of them were poor material, with 
merely length without breadth or thickness 
but they outnumbered the sophs, and 
made up by their numbers what they 
lacked in strength. Both sides locked 
arms, and the outside men of each rank 
had their arms about the waists of the 
men in front of them, It made two 
solid masses of men, of about 125 on one 
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side and 150 on the other, going against 
each other end on, and, as someone ex- 
pressed it, “Something was bound to 
give way.” 

The two front ranks leaned back on a 
slant and the ranks behind them stood 
massed together in a solid phalanx. 

“ Umpty-three, Umpty-three !”” shouted 
the oncoming sophs, keeping step. 

“Umpty-four, Umpty-four !” answered 
the chorus of -freshmen,‘with their lock- 
step in unison. 

The head of the two columns slowly 
and with terrible earnestness came to- 
gether end on. The scouts had orders 
not to get in their work until the two 
classes jammed together. Jack was in 
the third rank and Harry was a scout. 
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“ Boom, boom, Umpty-four !” 

“Come, close up there!” shouted the 
juniors who acted as marshals, “Close 
up!” and they went skirmishing around 
the freshmen cohorts, pressing the men 
closer together and advising the scouts 
or skirmishers how to “hook” out their 
men. 

The two opposing armies drew nearer 
and nearer. A great hush fell on every- 
one. There was Bob Clark, the best 
wrestler ever in college, looking like a 
fiend in a red shirt, with fire in his eye, 
crouching as he came along, ready like a 
tiger to leap upon the freshman ranks. 
There was the fat Holland, still maintain- 
ing the leadership of his class and giving 
orders which men much his superior in 
athletic affairs obeyed without question. 
They said his head was “level.” On they 
came slowly, moving like two huge levia- 
thans on the green, close-cut turf. As 
the ranks came within talking distance 
they jeered and taunted and threatened 
each other with instant annihilation. 

“Oh, you poor fresh! You're done for 
this time!” “Say your prayers, fresh- 
men, we’re going to sweep you into the 
Sound!” “Say good-bye to mamma, 
freshy,” etc. The freshmen answered 
“ Umpty fooooor ! ’ witharoar. “ There'll 
be no more Umpty-three after to-day!” 
“‘ Good-bye, sophies !” 

Now! They came within five feet, 
three feet, then an impulse from both 
sides and from behind and they were 
pressing each other’s life out. 

“Good Heavens! I’m flat as a pan- 
cake!” cried Holland, who was so fat 
‘that he could not be entirely “squoze” 
out of his breath. The front rank were 
carried up in the air off their feet; the 
next rank could just touch their toes to 
the ground ; the third rank had the hard- 
est squeeze, and all the while each side 
behind these ranks were shouting cries of 
defiance and pushing like oxen. 

‘“‘ Shove, freshmen, shove !’”’ shouted the 
juniors, who had gotten out of the way. 

Neither side gave way exactly, but what 
happened was this : 
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and round and round they struggled as if 
on a pivot, the scouts pulling out man 
after man on each side, and as the grand 
rush melted up into a promiscuous shov- 
ing and hauling a number of individual 
wrestling matches took place. Harry 
found himself pitted against the re- 
doubtable Bob Clark, and he realized that 
a ring had formed around them and that it 
was to be a decisive battle. Harry had al- 
ready achieved a reputation second only 
to Thornton in his class as a wrestler, and 
Bob Clark was famous as never having 
been yet thrown in two years. By this 
time Clark had his red shirt torn half off 
his broad back, and the perfect oarsman’s 
“barrel” showed itself plainly through 
it. His arms were small. He had very 
little “beef.” But for strength, wind, 
depth of chest and splendid power of 
loins, no such man had ever entered Yale 
before. He was not quite as tall as 
Harry, and our hero’s agile lithe figure 
and his good legs would have seemed to 
an ignorant bystander to be fully the 
equals of the great Clark. 

They “felt” for each other for a few 
moments, then came together, then ap- 
peared to “teter”” for a moment, dancing 
about on their tiptoes, and then came the 
crashing fall—poor Harry was underneath, 
but quick asa cat he twisted as he fell, 
and Bob had a job to get him on his back. 
He pulled and hauled and tugged, but 
Harry would not be turned. The sweat 
stood out on their foreheads. But it was 
with Harry as he expected and he played 
his game. He stuck to the ground, and 
Bob could not work him over on his back 
to save his life! Umpty-four men shout- 
ed themselves hoarse. Once Harry nearly 
had to yield, but he was so spry that he 
was on his stomach again quickly, and 
Bob Clark had the job to do over again. 
He clung to Bob’s legs, “ like a kitten to 
a hot brick,” as the juniors said, and 
at last Bob said, good naturedly: “It’s 
an all-day job, freshman; I'll call it a 
draw!” 

Then Harry jumped to his feet. He 
had no shirt on at all, but his flashing eyes, 
his jolly smile, told the story. It was the 
proudest moment of his life. 

Then the classes formed again. It 
was the same thing as before, only harder 
and fiercer and more earnest. The fresh- 
men were not quite so scared. They 
realized that they had greater numbers, 
and if they kept cool they could hold 
their own. They bumped together as be- 
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fore and the appearance of things was a 
little changed. 


But at this juncture, as the freshmen 
were winning, there came the dreadful 
cry— 

‘ Man pown! Man pown!!” 

A freshman had fainted in the heat and 
pressure and had fallen ; the crowd passed 
over his body. They broke ranks and 
lifted him out. They thought he was 
dead. His face was deathly white and his 
tongue hung out of hismouth. His name 
was Finck, and he was the boy they had 
already nicknamed “ Baby Finck ” because 
he cried over his entrance examination 
with his father, mother and sister. But he 
had been brave enough in the rush. He 
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was in the fourth rank both times. It 
looked as if he had had a fit. 

Two or three surgeons ran up as he lay 
flat on his back on the grass. They felt 
him over and found that he had two ribs 
broken and his foot was crushed. Pres- 
ently he came to and called faintly, 
“Water!” Finck’s catastrophe precipi- 
tated many others. A sophomore fainted 
and had to be carried away. Then the 
crowd of sophs—half of them shirtless and 
sans culottes—made for the park gate on 
the run. It was their plan to hold the 
gateway against the freshmen and pre- 
vent their return to college. 

Bellamy Storrs and “ Big” Guthrie led 
their class toward the side gate. The 
main gate of the park was about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, looking toward West 
Rock, but the side gate.to the east, which 
everyone took who walked in from the 
ball ground, consisted of one large, heavy 
wooden door about seven feet wide. The 
high wooden fence was strongly built, 
and if the freshmen could not break 
through the sophomore guard they would 
be obliged to walk away over to the other 
entrance, amid the jeers and hootings of 
the entire college. 

The sophomores quickly locked the 
gate and thrust a wooden stanchion 
through the iron latch. They then formed 
in front of the gate and awaited the fresh- 
men’s onset. 

The freshmen halted at a little dis- 
tance and held a consultation of war. 
There was a pile of timber lying at the 
side of the race track which environed 
the ball ground, with which some work- 
men were repairing the track fence. 
Thornton and several others seized upon 
a long stick. 

“T’ll show you how to get through,” 
cried Thornton. “Here! form on this 
stick, and then make a charge on the 
double quick. I'll warrant there won’t be 
a sophomore who will stand up against 
the gate when we ram this through the 
crowd.” 

As the freshmen began to form along 
the piece of timber there was evidently 
some commotion in the sophomore pha- 
lanx. No one seemed to be particularly 
willing to be impaled on the end of that 
formidable-looking ram, and as the fresh- 
men moved forward faster and faster 
there was evidently great consternation. 

A body of sophs came out and met the 
freshmen and tried to arrest their prog- 
ress. But the freshmen had learned a 
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thing or two, and their skirmishers tackled 
the sophomores and kept them busy, 
while the main body, led by Thornton, 
kept on their way. 

As they neared the gate with their ram 
they broke into a fast trot. Nothing could 
withstand them, except perhaps a stone 
wall ten feet thick ! 

Thornton as captain shouted his orders : 
“ All together now! Let her go! 

The sophs broke right and left. The 
ram struck the gate near the lock, and 
the whole affair broke off its hinges. The 
freshmen, with a loud shout, burst through 
and out of the park. Then, on the way 
home, Bob Clark, Storrs and other big 
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sides of the street were wrestling, fight- 
ing and grimy students, half their clothes 
torn off their backs. Jack Rives had to 
walk home in a linen duster ; he had lost 
—everything but honor! But he was full 
of that! Everyone—seniors, juniors, theo- 
logs, townies— admitted that it was a 
great day for the new class of Umpty- 
four. As they neared the city, they formed 
two by two, and sang: 
Here’s to Umpty-four, 
Drink her down, drink her down! 
Here’s to Umpty-four, 
For she licked the Sophomore, 
Drink her down! down! down! 


And so the great rush ended, and poor 
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sophs wrestled nearly every strong fresh- 
man there was in the class. Storrs was 
thrown twice by Thornton and once by 
Harry, but the great Bob maintained his 
supremacy. It was an eventful day for 
him because it gave him a great reputa- 
tion in college—he had not been pres- 
ent for some reason at the rush of the 
year before. He threw Jack Rives with 
the ease of a man tossing a child. He 
threw Thornton after a hard struggle. 
“Lambda Chi” Briggs was red haired 
and full of enthusiasm, but Jack and 
Harry both threw him, as they threw Cas- 
well and Thompson and Holland, without 
much difficulty. All along the grassy 


Finck was carried home in a hack, proud 
of the glorious victory and happy in the 
thought that he had given a few ribs and 
a leg to the cause. As his class saw him 
carried by, the enthusiasm, as he waved 
his handkerchief at them, was something 
tremendous. 

Those good old days at Yale! There 
are no such rushes now, no honest fights 
for supremacy. Class feeling is dying out. 
Perhaps it is best so, but college life in 
those famous days of fighting and dare 
deviltry was something far more exciting 
and interesting than it can ever be again. 
These dull modern days are more virtu- 
ous, but are they as jolly ? 


To be continued. 








CAUGHT BY A WHEEL: A CYCLING STORY. 


BY W. G. CALDERWOOD. 


URING the 
earlier pe- 
riod of 


Western 
settlement, when 
railroads were 
few and towns 
much less fre- 
quent, and men 
of bad character 
were no novelty, 
it was my lot to 
be sent out to the 
frontier as local 
agent and telegraph operator on a rail- 
road. This was considered no misfor- 
tune, either by my friends or by myself ; 
in fact, in those days we all tried to get 
work at the front. Better salaries were 
paid Western men and a certain local no- 
toriety attached to men from the frontier. 

I was to report for duty August 24 and 
it was the roth when I received notice 
of appointment. Accordingly I at once 
began to prepare my wardrobe and ar- 
mory. I had no clear conception where 
Xalo was except that it was on the front 
in the mining districts, where of course I 
should need guns. The air castles which 
I built were made from hairy hides, orna- 
mented with antlers and mounted buffa- 
lo heads, and the meals served in them 
abounded with venison, elk ham and bear 
quarters. Consequently, first, after a suit 
of business or office clothes, came a strong 
duck shooting suit, to accompany which 
were a shotgun, a Winchester rifle and a 
revolver which I thought I might need 
in case I should be asked by unauthorized 
parties tor the company’s funds, together 
with what change I might have. 

All preparations being duly made and 
final leave taken from my friends I 
started for a three days’ ride. 

I was tired and worn when the brake- 
man called “ Xalo!” The train wheezeda 
moment, as was its custom, and crept up 
to the tank to get a drink before resuming 
the tiring sport of climbing and coasting 
the hills. 

The agent—I knew him by his express 
haversack and bundle of letters, though I 
should hardly have guessed him from his 
loosely-laced shirt and his large hat—ad- 





vanced and, extending his hand cordially, 
said, “ Mr. Greenleaf, I presume ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” I returned; “but I have 
not the pleasure of knowing your name.” 

“‘Blackford—Ed Blackford. Step inthe 
office — your future cell,” he said, smil- 
ingly. 

“ T dare say you find it lonely?” I ven- 
tured. A weary, significant smile was my 
answer, and the train being reported we 
went with the mail tothe post office. The 
exterior of this building was quite supe- 
rior to many that I had seen since leaving 
home ; in fact, showed superiority to some 
in Xalo. It was a rough, tar-papered edi- 
fice, perhaps 16 by 24 feet, with two small 
windows in the front end of the lower 
story, and a very small one in the gable 
of the half story above. The _ inside 
eclipsed the out in oddity and frontier 
style. 

The indication of postal delivery was a 
scrawling inscription on the detached bot- 
tom of a pasteboard box tacked on the 
side of a boot box divided into two com- 
partments —one for papers and one for 
letters. When delivering the mail the en- 
tire lot was overhauled and sorted. 

In company with Mr. Blackford, the 
mail being distributed and the people 
scattered, I went out to dothe town. We 
found the following : Tank, no better nor 
worse than ordinary railroad tanks ; depot, 
no better, but considerably worse than 
ordinary depots, having small office un- 
painted and gloomy small waiting room 
ditto, with a freight wareroom to match, 
all set up on stilts and surrounded by a 
platform, and the battened sides of the 
structure indicated no special warmth ; 
two houses for section foremen, see tank ; 
two hand-car houses, same; store, before 
mentioned; large log building two stories 
high, marked in rude characters on an un- 
painted board, “ HeAD QUArterS ”— 
“ Hotel,” said Mr. Blackford with an- 
other weary smile; a low log building 
farther down the grassy, shrubby lane, 
marked similarly to the hotel, ““SaLooN.” 

It was but a few weeks before I was 
used to my place and the half day and 
half night work. I say work only in ref- 
erence to the time I was on duty. There 
was no society, good, bad or indifferent, 
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I could only read and hunt, hunt and 
read. 

Pressed by these circumstances I decid- 
ed to get me a pony or a bicycle to beguile 
my unoccupied time—to use as a sort of 
sauce to mix with the wholesome read and 
hunt diet that I had lived on. Ponies 
though inexpensive, were tricky at the 
slightest provocation and commonplace, 
whereas bicycles were expensive, with no 
provocation and novel. I would have a 
bicycle. 

A dozen postal cards in the same mail 
astonished the postmaster, and a speedy 
return of as many bicycle catalogues de- 
lighted my heart, and a sluggish freight 
finally brought the long-expected wheel. 
As soon as I was assured of privacy I re- 
paired toa gentle slope, pursuant to the di- 
rections given in my catalogues, and none 
but a practical wheelman, who has tried it 
once himself, can have any idea of how 
quickly that innocent - looking machine, 
on which I had banked the cream of two 
months’ salary, took the conceit out of me 
and the starch out of my shirt. I had, in 
keeping with the directions given in my 
book, taken the wheel into my confidence 
and tried to make a friendly impression 
on it, and it had used me in the rudest 
manner. Nevertheless in time I con- 
quered. In the cool evenings I would 
bowl over the roads—for they were per- 
fect—and I grew to take pleasure in 
climbing and coasting the hills that were 
almost mountains. 

One night, as I was in my office and had 
grown weary of my books and was almost 
dozing in my chair, I was startled by a 
heavy tread on the platform. This was 
very unusual. I opened the drawer that 
contained my revolver, and reached and 
turned my Winchester so that I might the 
more easily secure it in case of need. I 
lay no claim to bravery and am quite 
free to admit that I was frightened. Visi- 
tors were indeed a novelty, even at train 
time, much more so at this hour. The 
door opened and in strode an ungainly, 
dirty, ill-clad boy of perhaps twelve years. 
I laughed at my foolishness. He was 
small for his seeming age, but his clothes 
were evidently cut in the hope that he 
might grow. His fingers hardly reached 
to the end of_his turned-up sleeves and 
his coat might easily have made two for 
him. Yet his elbows were sufficiently 
long to protrude from the ragged holes 
they had worn. His boots, whose num- 
ber would tally well with his age, smote 
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heavily, first heel and then toe, with a dis- 
mal chu-clunk, chu-clunk as he advanced 
toward the ticket window. 

“What time will the cars goin’ east be 
here?” he asked, peering from beneath 
his antiquated hat timidly. 

“At 1:22 if she is on time. Are you 
going east?” I asked, anxious to have 
someone to talk to, even if he was hardly 
as charming a companion as one might 
wish, 

“Yes. 
time?” 

I went to the instrument and found that 
the train was forty minutes late, and so 
informed him. I tried to engage him in 
conversation, but he did not wait to 
answer my questions but chu-clunked off 
the platform. 

The wires were quiet and I called up 
the operator at Warren, the next station 
east, and began to chat with him. Sud- 
denly the instrument ceased to work. I 
closed my key and waited, thinking that 
Warren had broken by opening his key. 
No sound came. Rattling and waiting 
alternately did no good. 

I grounded east and I grounded west, 
and no sound could I get. I tried every 
means, known and unknown, to get my 
instruments to working, but all to no 
avail. 

Anything unusual on a dark and lonely 
night is sufficient to arouse the suspicion 
of a timid person, and my imagination 
heard sounds of feet and murmuring 
voices, and fancy painted eyes on the 
window panes. Trembling with excite- 
ment I stood for some seconds — they 
seemed like many minutes—listening with 
ears strained; then summoning all the 
courage I had, and little enough it was, I 
looked from the office window which 
faced tothe east. It wasa moonlit night, 
such as are seen in the lucid Western at- 
mosphere, and everything stood out clear 
and silvery. Excluding the light from the 
room with my hands I could clearly out- 
line some object or objects moving on 
the track. I imagined they were train 
robbers, for, to a frightened boy, nothing 
seemed more natural than that they 
should be waiting for the eastern bound 
train, which usually had quite an amount 
of gold and silver bullion, sometimes in- 
deed had a very large amount, in tran- 
sit. 

There is a point in fear which, if 
reached, gives daring. I cannot say that 
I reached that point, but I did reach a 
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point where my thoughts were not ham- 
pered by fear, and I planned coolly. 

The entire town lay up the track from 
the depot, and it would be impossible for 
me to get to it without the supposed rob- 
bers seeing me, and this meant, if they 
were robbers, that I would be invited to 
stop, and I knew that if they asked so 
small a favor my gentlemanly training 
would not permit me to refuse. I had 
just time to save that train, but no 
wires to work. 

The men were yet thirty or forty rods 
from the depot. If I could only get 
down the track I might be able to give 
warning to the train five miles or, as she 
was late, even more from the station. 
My bicycle !—the thought came tardily 
over my mind. The incline from my plat- 
form to the ground was on the west side, 
and the wheel in the freight wareroom, 
which had a west door. It could not be 
more favorable if it had been planned 
purposely. I pocketed my _ revolver, 
swung the red lantern, unlit, on my arm, 
and opening the wareroom door, mounted, 
as was my custom, in the room, and slid 
off down the incline. I worked with a 
will and energy hitherto very unusual, for 
I fully expected that I should be fol- 
lowed, and it seemed that it might be de- 
sirable to have even a bullet handicapped 
in. the race by a good start. I had no 
fear of accident, for I knew every inch 
of: the road to Shawnee, the next sta- 
tion weet, and the night was one of the 
clearest and most beautiful I have ever 
seen. 

Five miles beyond was Brown’s Gulch, 
and the bluff going down into it was so 
steep that I had never dared to take it 
except with set brake, and very carefully. 
The precipitousness of the hill was not 
now enough to stop me. My speed was 
good when I tipped over the hill’s brow. 
Throwing my feet over the handle bars 
I leaned well back to avoid danger of 
heading. Ah, how the speed increased ! 
The wind blowing from behind seemed to 
change and blowastiff front gale. Never 
do I want another such ride. I could 
see no stones,.thtugh there were several 
m the track. Whizzing through the air 
till I was dizzy and the spokes of the 
wheel fairly hummed as they cut through 
the air, I saw and realized little, except 
that I could do nothing but ride it out. 
The hill was long, but I soon seemed to 
be thrown into the air; I heard a hollow 
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rumble scarcely an instant in duration, 
and I knew that the bridge at the bottom 
was crossed. At the top of the incline at 
the other side of the gulch I lit the lantern 
and for the first time thought of the fool- 
ishness of my wild chase, if the whole 
conspiracy to rob the train were only in 
my imagination. Pondering these things 
I remounted and toiled on, still at my 
best speed, till Shawnee was reached, and 
no train yet. She had evidently “stolen 
time ’’—that is, reported as leaving before 
she really did, hoping to make up the 
time thus stolen. 

Exhausted and breathless I related my 
story to the agent, who had grounded 
east and got to working with the; dis- 
patcher, by having his work repeated 
over other lines. The dispatcher, suspi- 
cious of the strange action of the wire, 
had ordered the train to be held. My 
arrival being announced and my suspi- 
cions related, he ordered that the coaches 
be left, the mail and express unloaded 
and put under guard at Shawnee, and 
that officers and posse in the baggage 
cars only run cautiously to Xalo. Excite- 
ment ran high as the pasgengers began .o 
learn the cause of the hay, and several 
volunteered their services as deputies to 
the officers and—others didn’t. A posse 
was made up and we advanced slowly, 
lest the track should be broken or ob- 
structed, if the robbers had divined or 
discovered my flight. A council of war 
in progress as we were going resulted in 
a plan to draw up to the depot in usual 
style, only that we did not dare to run at 
usual speed, and to cover with guns an 
and all who might be at the stations 
soon as anyone was seen, giving the al- 
ternative of raising submissive hands or 
being fired upon. 

When the whistle blew we were pre- 
pared, with guns leveled and the conduc- 
tor ready to pull open the door as soon as 
we should be at the depot. I cannot 
vouch for the feelings of anyone except 
myself. My heart beat fast and perspira- 
tion started from every pore. The door 
opened and there stood two masked men 
and the boy who was “ goin’ East.” Timid 
as he had seemed in my office he now held 
his gun poised and ready. 

The astonishment of the robbers on 
hearing our men shout the terms, and on 
seeing themselves so much outnumbered 
and outwitted may be imagined, and with 
sullen grace they submitted. 
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Mosquito Bites 
e and Sunburn 


BATHE WITH 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


HERE is nothing its equal for re- 
FT lieving the SORENESS, ITCHING 
or BURNING, reducing the INFLAM- 
MATION, taking out REDNESS and 
quickly bringing the skin to its nat- 
ural color. 


BEWARE ofimposition. Take POND’S 
EXTRACT only. See landscape trade 
mark on buff wrapper. Sold only in our 
own bottles. All druggists. 





PoND’s, EXTRACT Co., 
76 FifthsAve., New York. 





KIRK’S 


OG_SOAP. 


Best on Earth, 


‘Will positively keep a dogs skin free from 
Fleas and all diseases. If vour dealer does not 
keep it send 50 cents in stamps to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago, 
and they will senda large size cake, postage 
prepaid. « 





The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 
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are guaranteed 
quality ; they are 
made’ under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
827 &829 Broadway, New York. 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


o 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
These S t rments 
to Jong Sere a ie finest 
604 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. 'Y.; 
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153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St.,New York; 
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“Samivel, my boy, 


A. A. ANTONE & C9, 


VAN HOUTEN: 
COCOA 
877 and 879 Broadway, 
See sor tery NEW YORK. 


Best & Goes Farthest. 
Hovten’s Cocoa, ¢ 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 
“Theres no need 


To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 


‘ WELLER, SENIOR, All, Samivei,” 
The Standard Cocoa of the .e World. 
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Oriental Rugs + 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Rare Embroideries 


FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES, 


OLD ARMS, ARMOR, 
MOSQUE LANTERNS, &c. 


A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. { 
vyvyYyeenneaeaeesee esses es ease 


Perfectly Pure. 


The most eminent Zuropean Analysts and 
Doctors, certify that “ 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


*(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
P digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
f aroma of the cocoa bean. 

p Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2and 11b.Cans. If 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either VAN ¢ 
HOUTEN & ZOON,106 Reade Street, New York, ¢ 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, anda can, con- ¢ 
taining enough <3 3 t to 40 ‘ igee 8, will be mailed. ¢ 
» Mention this publ repared only by 
> VAN HOUTEN & my , a, Holland. al. 
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Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

Ss The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in. the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
C. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 











PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


Dip it ever occur to you that Colorado, with 
its magnificent scenery, presented marvelous 
attractions as a winter resort? Did you ever 
stop to think that with its glorious winter cli- 
mate it abounds in facilities for as grect a diver- 
sity of enjoyment as were ever afforded by the 
fullness of its verdured summer glories? Did 
you ever realize that it has become particularly 
‘‘quite the thing” to sojourn among the lofty 
snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring cafions of 
this Switzerland of America, especially when 
en route either in the going or homeward jeur- 
ney between the Atlantic seaboard and the nu- 
merous resorts and points of interest in Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast? Such, indeed, is 
now the interest in these localities in the fall 
and winter season, and travel in this direction 
has become so extensive that ‘‘the Burlington 
Route’”—C., B. & Q. RR. and its connections— 
sells at any time to anybody tourist tickets at 
low rates to San Francisco, San Diego, Los An- 
geles, Portland and all Pacific Coast points, and 
these excursion tickets permit stop-over privi- 
leges at all Colorado resorts, as well as principal 
cities intermediate between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific shore. 

The Burlington Route is the only line by which 
from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis you can reach 
the Pacific Coast either via Council Bluffs, 
Omaha and Denver and the Central Western 
transcontinental lines, or via Kansas City and 
St. Joseph and the Southern transcontinental 
lines, or via St. Paul or Minneapolis and the 
Northern transcontinental lines. The same 
practical management characterizes the entire 
system of 7,000 miles ; the high standard of ma- 
terial excellence dominates every department, 
and no matter what the direction or between 
what points you utilize its accelerated vestibule 
train service you will find your journey replete 
with the maximum of safety, luxury, speed and 
comfort. Luxuriously equipped with every 
modern device known to ingenious man, and 
officered by courteous officials, the vestibule 
trains, consisting of Pullman sleepers, parlor, 
dining and reclining chair cars, run between 
every important point in the great West. Now, 
as you want the best, seek the best, and you will 
get the best whenever you travel via the 
famous Burlington Route. 


THE comparative isolation, until recent years, 
of large tracts of country opened for the first 
time to the advent of civilized man by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railroad accounts for the abun- 
dance of its fields of sport and the plenitude of 
its game in fin, fur and* feather. Sportsmen 
who do not need instruction in the field, but do 
need to know how to reach the most desirable 
game haunts and waters of Canada should ob- 
tain from D. McNicoll, the general passenger 
agent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Mon- 
treal a copy of the handbook on fishing and 
shooting recently issued. Those intending to 
visit Montreal should take the comfortable train 
on the New York Central via Troy and Burling- 
ton. It affords one an opportunity to reach 
the Canadian metropolis without the delay con- 
sequent upon any other route, 


In the beauty, speed and comfort of its river 
and inland water steamers America stands in 
the fore front of the world ; take for instance the 
Providence Line—what other two great capitals 
have command of such a means of communica- 
tion? You take the boat at night in one busy 
centre, dine at the table of epicureans, saunter 
the evening away in the sublime beauty of 
moonlight on the Sound, enjoy a full night’s 
sleep and presto! are at your journey’s end 
with the morning, prepared to spread thence, 
refreshed and invigorated, East, West, North or 
South, wherever business or pleasure may call. 
The recent improvements on the Providence 
Line make it the most convenient between 
Boston and New York. 

‘*No other line does it,’’ because no other 
line is so short between Saratoga and Boston as 
the Fitchburg Railroad Hoosac Tunnel route. 
It is 30 miles shorter and consequently is an 
hour and a half quicker than any line between 
these two points, and its trains go through with- 
out charge, unless, indeed, its passengers make 
the very pleasant change for dinner at Athol, 
for which ample time is given. 

Two thousand five hundred miles in less than 
six thousand minutes, from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego, is a feat 
performable via the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad ; but the sportsman will halt by the 
way to spend his vacation days on the border 
line where civilization ends and nature assumes 
supremacy—‘“‘ the Indian Territory.” Its mild 
climate, the abundance of food and the freedom 
from molestation are productive of vast quantities 
of prairie chicken, quail and the wary turkey, 
while the monarch of the forest may be seen in 
the fall of the year bounding along in all his 
antlered pride. Those fond of deer stalking 
should take notes from the article to appear in 
OvuTiInG for October. It will prove delightful 
and instructive reading. 

WHEN the time comes, at the end of the sea- 
son, for the cessation of the more elegant social 
functions of Newport and Saratoga, one longs 
for the silence and solitude of the woods, the 
babbling brook, the crackling camp fire and all 
the wonderful natural charms. The Adiron- 
dacks beckon us onward over its hundred 
lakes and through its beautiful valleys and 
magnificent forests. The direct connections 
now made via the New York Central and 
the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg sys- 
tem carry us into the very heart of the North 
Woods. The deeper one enters into the autumn 
glory of these solitudes, and the more remote 
is the camp, the more the camper will appreci- 
ate the effort so successfully made to meet 
the needs of camping, fishing and picnic parties 
by purveyors of canned provisions. How tooth- 
some is a Curtice boned chicken or turkey, ox 
tongue or ham, only those really know who have 
tested them in the far wilderness ; while for the 
pocket when on the tramp ‘‘ Austin’s Progres- 
sive’’ biscuits are almost indispensable. 

Sportsmen and travelers often pass periods 
too long between meals. A few Austins should 
never be absent from pocket or knapsack. 














THE DISRESPECTFUL SOPH. 

Proressor BumptTious : It has been truthfully 
remarked that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” 

SOPHOMORE (sotto voce): Wonder if professor 
realizes the peril he’s in ?—Joston Courier. 

THAT LET HIM IN. 

SAPPINGTON: Do you know, Miss Amy, that 
nearly all great writers are downright fools at 
other things? 

Miss Amy: Is that so, Mr. Sappington? Why, 
then, I should think you might succeed as a 
writer.—Light, 

A POSSIBLE REASON, 

‘‘ Wuy do fish have scales, papa ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t know. Perhaps it’s to settle disputes 
among themselves as to which weighs the 
most.’’—Munsey’s Weekly. 

HE WILL DO. 

PaRENT: Do you think my son has any 
particular bent ? 

TEACHER: Oh, yes; lots of them—bent pins. 
—New York Herald. 

HUMAN NATURE. 

‘* Look out for him,” said Hostetter McGinnis, 
referring to a prominent Texas gentleman, ‘‘ he 
is a hypocrite, and will play you a bad trick 
some day, just like he did me.” 

** What did he do to you?” 

‘* What did he do? I borrowed ten dollars of 
him, and the double-dyed scoundrel tried to 
make me pay it back. Look out for him, I tell 
you; you can’t rely on him.”— Zexas Siftings. 

‘“WHAT were your husband’s last words ?”’ 

‘‘He hadn’t any,’ sobbed the widow. “I 
was with him.’’— Zhe New Moon, 

THE fish that has felt a hook knows the dan- 
ger of taking snap judgment. — New Orleans 
Picayune. 

EVEN a dead duck can claim 
game.— Zexas Siftings. 


that he died 





AN UNKIND CUT, 


Miss HyseEeE: I 
wasn’t I? 

Mme. LoGEE: Yes; the company seems to 
recognize that you needed practice.— Zhe New 
Moon. 


was encored three times, 


A CLINCHER, 

A younG man home from college, wishing to 
inspire his little sister with awe for his learning, 
pointed toa s.ar, and said : 

‘“*Sis, do you see that bright little luminary ? 
It’s bigger than this whole world.” 

‘*No ’tain’t,’’ said sis, 

‘Yes, it is,” declared the young collegian. 

‘“*Then why don’t it keep off the rain ?” was 
the triumphant rejoinder.— Spare Moments. 


IT RAN IN THE FAMILY. 

PHILANTHROPIST (to newsboy) : Why do you go 
about in the cold wind, my boy? You'll catch 
your death’ 

Boy: Can’t help it. Have to earn money to 
support the family. Mother’s paralyzed. 

PHILANTHROPIST: Doesn’t your father earn 
anything! 

Boy: Nope; he’s paralyzed, too, most of the 
time.—Muusey’s Weekly. 

CONSISTENT. 

““THat Sallie Harkins is the greatest girl for 
getting bargains at second hand.” 

“‘Isn’t she? I understand she’s going to 
marry a widower.’’—New York Sun. 


THE FISHING SEASON, 
First Trout: Well, you needn’t be so im- 
portant, if you did get away from that hook. 
SEconD Trout: ’Tisn’t that. I heard the 
angler tell his friend that I was the finest trout 
he ever saw, and weighed at least seven pounds. 
—New York Sun, 


‘*T am accused of possessing talent,’ said a 
conceited man. ‘‘If you are ever tried you'll 
be acquitted,” replied one who knew him.— 
Texas Siftings. 
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USED BY 


All Good Gooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 





ZZ 4 
, 7 Bookof receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 


in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 
to the manufacturers 


OUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR THE TOILET 


There is no more useful or elegant ar- 
ticle than Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the most 
popular and economical hair-dressing 
in the market. It causes the hair to 
grow abundantly and retain the beauty 
and texture of youth; prevents bald- 
ness, heals troublesome humors of the 
scalp and keeps it clean, cool, and 
healthy. Both ladies and gentlemen 
everywhere prefer Ayer’s Hair Vigor to 
any other dressing for the hair. Mrs. 














Lydia O. Moody, 
E. Pitts- ton, Me., 
writes: “I Ask Fi or have used 
Ayer’s Hair Vig- 


or for some time, and it has worked 
wonders for me. I was troubled with 
dandruff and falling hair, so that I was 
rapidly becoming bald; but since using 
the Vigor, my head is ‘perfectly clear of 
dandruff, the hair has ceased coming 
out, and I now have a good growth, of 
the same color as when I was a young 
woman. I can heartily recommend the 
use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor to any one suf- 
fering from dandruff or loss of hair.” 


td e e 
Ayer's Hair Vigor 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 








Money Rerunoeo 
iF IN ANY WAY 
UNSATISFAGTOBRY, 







164. Tremont StREEr 
Baston,U.S.A, 





SANITARY 


Silk Bath Towels 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. 


YRODUCING perfect circulation and invigorating the 
whole system. One of the greatest reliefs for Rheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia. Can be used on the most tender skin, 
generating a gentle electrical feeling without the least irri- 
tation. <7 gee guaranteed, Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price (P. O. order), 


$1.00 Each. $9.00 Per Dozen. 


F.C. SAVAGE & CO., 
164 Tremont Street, BOSTON MASS 
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CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY, 


On the Summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Sound Brook Route to New York. Unexcelled location 
and surroundings. Perfect school equipment. Library, 
Gymnasium, new Chapel and Drill Hall. Thorough prepa- 
ration for college or scientific school. Number limited to 

sixty. $500 per year. No extras. 

For illustrated circular address 

JNO. CALVIN RICE, A. M., 

attending Commer- 


YOUN G M A N. cial School it will 


y you to visit the ROCHESTER? BUSINESS UNI- 
VERSITY before deciding where, though you may livea 
thousand miles away. It stands at the head of the list of 
commercial schools in its character as an educational force, 
as a medium for supplying the business men of the country 
with trained and capable assistants, asa means of placing 
ambitious young men and women on the high road to suc- 
cess, and in the extent, elegance and cost of its equipment. 
Thorough COMMERCIAL, SHORTHAND AND PRAC- 
TICAL ENGLISH COURSES, The Twenty-seventh An- 
nual Catalogue will be mailed to any address. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. The new building finished in 
January. For catalogue address Cor. C. J. Wricut, A. M. 


en Lake Military Academy, 
AURORA, N. Y. 
For illustrated circular address 
Col. VRIG 


PRINCIPAL, 
Ocontz, Pa. 





If you contemplate 








350 per year. 
, A. M., or 
A. K. McALPINE, A. "M., Principais. 


Micuican, Orchard Lake. 


MICHIG: AN MILITARY ACADEMY.—A College Pre- 
paratory School of the highest grade. Location thirty 

miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and health- 

fulness. For catalogue address Col. J. S. RoGers, Supt. 


Established in 1869. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y¥. (Near Syracuse.) 











HIS is ahigh grade family school. The military fea- 
ture is after West Point, modified after a careful study 
of the Great English Schools. The school is the most 
thoroughly equipped in the country. There are four 
courses of study: The Civil Engineering Course, the Class- 
ical Course, the Commercial Course and the Special Course. 
There are also Preparatory and Primary departments under 
special faculties. Thorough physical training. Military 
under an officer detailed by the Secretary of War. 


Rt. Rev. FREDERIC D. HUNTINGTON, President. 
Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. 


“garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, minin; 


Send for Descriptive Lists Of 


GRAY’S 
HAND CAMERA 
PHOTO, LENSES, 


R. D. CRAY, 
76 Beekman St., New York. 










7 ge), Bae 
NEW YORK 


EsTABLISHED 1834. 


AWS 
Geunine Frankfort Kentucky Fishing Reel 


is indestructible. Your dealer can furnish you one; if not, 
send for a catalogue a 
B. 


retrcAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 
TACOM 


— Choice investments made for non- 

residents ; 25 to 100 per cent. can be realized 

within next year. Lots from $100 and acreage from $10 up- 
ward. Improved property rented now for ro per cent. be- 
sides the increase in city and country properties. Ranches, 
prop- 
ASH. 





erties. Write E. F. RUSSELL & CO., Tacoma, 


RITE to the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, 
California, ‘‘ for ‘‘ A Unique Corner of the Earth,’ 
just a Post paid upon application. 


Yorn FIRST MORTCAGE LOANS 
Absolutely secure. terest pay- 
or semi-annually by draft on New York. 


Womens attention given to all loana 
EXighest references, Adiress 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
VV MMS NM SENSES 


REFRIGERATORS. 


For Milk and Butter only. For City Families taking from 
one to eight quarts of milk per day. Deep setting process 
for milk which keeps it always sweet and raises all the 
cream. Thecream gauge detects your milkman in watering 
or skimming the milk. Has separate compartment for 
Butter to preserve its delicate flavor. Many other advan- 
tages. Smalland cheap. You need it. Send forcatalogue. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CoO., 
1625 Waterloo Street, Grand Rapids, Nich. 
AP ASAT AAT GT FAP AUP AP AP AT AP 7 AUT APA 
DOUBLE > Bm & a WATCHES, BICYCLES. 


yr ages All kinds cheaper than else- 
where. Before you buy, 




























THE OSSINING SEMINARY, 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

A school of the highest class for young Ladies, 
home-like, healthful, thorough. With asuperior 
faculty, beautiful scenery, and under a council 
including the Rev. Drs. F. L. Patton, H. M. 
Field, Wm. H. Roberts, Wm. E. Moore, C. C. 
Hall, etc. Miss E. B. Sherrard, Principal. 














RIFLESS?: 00 send stamp for catalogue to 
PISTOLS 75¢ Nag Nea Ln neg neil 
ESTABLISHED 








CuHIcaco Has 
1870 cured many 
ronounced 








RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. 91 
SURE CURE CO., Rooms 48 & 44, 103 State St., Chicago. 









BLE 
Tne Ae! AL .BLEM SHES: the 
treatment a the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, birthmarks, cancer, 
hare-lip, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, re 
nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barber's itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, 
facial development, etc. Consultation — 
at office or by letter. 128 page book o 
ae and Beauty sent ag for 10c. 
HN H. dete 





Der S' i 26 we 42d S8t., Be Ye City. 






WOODBURY FACIAL SOAP— 
FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COM- 
PLEXION. The result or pee rs’ experience 
as a Dermatologist. Unequalled as a remecy 
for Eczema, Scald Head, Itching of the Scalp, 
PS Dandruff, Red, Rough or Oily Skin, Discolora- 
-@ tions, Pimples, Flesh Worms, Blackheads, 
Perspiration Odors, Ugly Complexion, etc. 
Indispensable as a toilet article, and sure pre- 
ventive of all skin and scalp diseases, 


At Druggists, or by mail. Price 50c. 
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Rush 


Season after season the same college and club 
teams come to us for their Football 
We get solid satisfaction from these oft-re- 
peated expressions of good will on the part of 


athletic men everywhere. 


Strong 


IN THE 


Line. 
Outfits. 





Hundreds of managers of teams have found that, considering the high 
grade of the goods we offer, our prices are always the lowest. Our 
superior MOLESKIN FOOTBALL PANTS, CANVAS and MOLE- 
SKIN JACKETS, and our hand-sewed FRENCH CALF SHOES 


are unsurpassed. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of all SPORTING and ATHLETIC 


GOODS mailed free on application. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & COMPANY, 4°” WASHINGTON sr., 


BOSTON. 





TEE 





STANDS AT THE HEAD OF ALL SIMILAR 
PRODUCTIONS. , 


The Most Elegant Safety in the World. 
WE CARRY SEVEN STYLES, 
Ranging in weight from 30 to 48 pounds. 
Pneumatic Cushion or 
Solid Tires. 


See the Rover and you will have no other. 


We are headquarters for all Bicycle Accessories. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON C0. 


IMPORTERS, 
269 and 271 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 


na 
- 





d AN The Largest 


5444) OUTFITTERS 
OF 


FINE 
LAWN 
TENNIS 


in the world. 
Our SEARS SPECIAL RACKET is used by 


CAMPBELL (the champion) and all leading 
players. 


CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL. 


Adopted by all the Lawn-Tennis Associations 
in the United States and Canada. 

OFFICIAL TENNIS GuIDE for 1891, by mail 15c. 

Send for Complete Catalogue. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
NAMED. RESPONSIBILITY CEASES WHEN BOOK IS MAILED. 











ANGLING. HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
American Angler’s Book, aiagpesiat ee er $ A Lost Opportunity ; Stopping an Incomer; A nae 


OT 


50 
American Salmon Fishing. Wells 00 hot, Three picturesincolors. .. . 5 
Angling. Blakely .. ; hee . . 80 | A Mighty Hunter . 1 
Angling for Salt ae. Fish | . 5oO | Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. ‘Shipley - 100 orld . . 1 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . . . 300 | The American Sportsman. Lewis < 
Book of the Game (Fish) Laws . . .. +... > 50 | Antelope and Deer of America. Caton  - 
Fish Culture. Norris. ..... + ++ + + + 1%5 | Art of Shooting. Lancaster... .. .. . 8 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott... .. . 250 Big Game of North America. . . . . . . Cloth, 5 
Fishing Tackle, Its Material, Etc. Keene . - 150 Full morocco, 8 
Fishing with the Fly . epee gS ee 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells . . . .. . . 250 | Cruisingsinthe Cascades . Sere 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing . « 250 | Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus : . 2 
Fysshe and Fysshynge . . 100 | Fifty "Years with Rod and Gun. SS 1 
Home Fishing and Home Waters. §. Green 50 | Frank Forrester's Field Sports. Two volumes each. 2 
More About Black Bass. Henshall . . 150 | Frank Forrester's Sporting Scenes. Two volumes 
1 Go a-Fishing. Prime . . ; . 250 each. Cloth. . ; 4 
Scientific Angler. Foster . 150 | Frank Forrester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen . 2 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, Etc. How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow a ae oa 
Rocsevelt . 2 00 | Howto Huntand Trap. Batty a ae ae 
The’'Game Fish of the Northern States. “Roosevelt, 200 | Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado: : ‘ 1 
The Sea Fisherman. Wilcocks . . . . « « . 200 | Shooting onthe Wing. . . eS ee ee ee 
The Salmon Fisher. Hallock . . . . « « « « 100 | Sportsman’s Paradise “TS es aaa 3 
Where the Trout Hide. Kit Clark, | : : Cloth, 100 | StillHunter. VanDyke. .......... 2 
Paper, 50 | The Breech Loader. *Gloan she ea ee 
The Crack Shot; or Rifleman’s Guide... 0... 1 
BOATING AND YACHTING. The Dead Shot ; or Sportsman’s Guide . + oe oe 
The Modern American Pistol and Revolver. . 1 
Art of Sail Making. Illustrated . ° iy a UIE Pte ee ce a 
Amateur Sailing. Biddle . ... ° oo ae Trajectory Test . Be tees 
American Yacht List... pie) ie! Wild Fowl Snooting. Leffingwell : promi 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neison | >. ° Wing and Giass Ball Shooting \ om a Rifle. H.C: 
Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott . . . Bliss bo em OR Apia Se pos OR a ep 
Boat Sailor’s Manual. Qualtrough. .... 


KENN EL. 
American Kennel, Burges. . . 
Book of the Dog. Vero. Shaw 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring 
Diseases of the Dog. Dalziel . . 


Canoe and ong 4 siding fo Serta 8 sp ae et 
Canoe and Boat Buildi or Amateurs. Saphene ‘ 
Canoe Handling. C. Bo Vaux. . . 
Canoeand Camera. Steele. . 

Canvas Canoes ; How to Build Them. Field” 
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Pedigree Record Book, Fifth Generation 


Cruises in Smali Yachts - 2... ... Dog, Diseases of. Hill... . oo 
Foreand Aft Seamanship . ‘ - Dog, Breaking. Floyd .... 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. Bishop > eer Dogs of Great Britain and America, 2 
Knots, Ties and Splices . Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, Dog, the Dinks. Mayhew and Hutchinson. . 3 
Manual of Naval Architecture. White . aa Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond , 1 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor. . « . Dogs: Their Management and Treatment in Disease. 
Paddle and Portage. Steele . ..-..... Ashmont re a 
Practical Boat Building. Neison ...... Englishe Dogges. “Reprint "aan 
Practical Boat Sailirg. Davies . Fox Terrier. Lee ee er ae 
Sailors’ Handy Book. Lieut. Qualtrough, U.S.N Our Friend the Dog. Stables ee a 3 
Simple Elements of Navigation . Our Prize Dogs : oe « em 
° 2 
1 


Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt . |: 


Vacation ate MeUuMeK. « 2 6 3 o Practical Kennel Guide. Stables .... . 
a 
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“Who Won?” pt.Summers. . — ; Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont .... 
Yacht Building for Amateurs. Biddle > ; oe Teetog. Wytomene . 4. 1 wk tt 1 
Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. .......1 The Fox Terrier. Dalziel . . . ... we 1 
Yacht Designing. Biddle . . . . 0 « «20. The Greyhound. Dalziel . . . . a 1 
ee Ce a The Mastiff, History of. Wyn oe oe 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes ... . 0 + « ce © e The Scientific Education of the Dog’ totheGun . . 2 
Yachts, Small. C.B.Kunhardt. ...... .1 The Setter. Laverack .. +2 -2ceeecece » 
Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson i a “ap UME POD 5-6 Se oo we 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the "Road, ute po ee ee 
nals, Seamanship, Etc. s 
Yachtsman’s Souvenir. 200 Illustrations ‘ HORSE, 
Yacht Portraits . . . . Cloth, $750. Morocco, 1 Diseases of Horses. Dalziel . . . Ye a ae ee 
Horse Training Made - Jennings cone se a 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. _ he's Rome Bower ss erin tes eo 
ctio: ee | 
Adirondack Tales. Murray . . . - 150 emt Ls see Recoll ect ns cea, . 200 
Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray . - 125 | Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding aa Aare 100 
Camping and Cam = Shields . . . . . . 125 | Woodruff’s Trotting Horsesof America . . . . . 250 
Camp Life in the W.H.Gibson . . . . 100 
Daylight Land. A in — 5. 6. ce: es Moy a TENNIS. 
Camping and orn & in Florida . . + « + « 150] Lawn Tennis in Our Own Country. Slocum. Cloth 1 00 
Complete American Trapper. Gibson oe eo » 10 Paper 50 
Hintson Camping. Henderson ..... - 125 | Lawn Tennis Guide 15 
Ranch Life. Roosevelt... ... .. .. . 350] Lawn Tennis asa Game of Skill. * By Lieut. ad “C. 7. 
Trapper’s Guide. memeeyen. Byline abt ss ey ib 7 Peile . : vt) 
Woodcraft. ‘** Nessmuck”’ or ee ee 100 | Tennis, Lawn Tennis Rackets and Fives. . . . 3 50 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor.” 
Letters and inguiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 


1892. 


THE ending of a volume of OUTING so uni- 
versally commended makes the management 
conscious of its responsibility to maintain the 
high standard taken in the eighteenth volume, 
of which this number is the last. 

For the past twelve months the art and edi- 
torial departments have been casting about for 
greater variety in contents and adornment; 
and we are sure that the verdict of the quarter 
of a million readers of OuTING will be that these 
efforts to make the numbers of 1892 banner vol- 
umes have been successfully put forth. We 
make bold to say, although not often given to 
predicting and premising on the future of our 
own work, that no issues of the ten years since 
OUTING came into life will equal those of the 
two that shall complete the first score of vol- 
umes of this the World’s Magazine of Amateur 
Sport. 

The “ Complete Story,” now become a regu- 
lar feature in OvuTING, will, in Volume XIX., 
be the work of such writers as Habberton, Faw- 
cett, Mrs. Ward and others of like literary fame 
—thouga short works of fiction meriting a place 
beside these will be an additional attraction of 
each issue. 

The ‘‘ Serial’ on college life, though interesting 
enought) make a feature of any magazine, will be 
supplemented by a great serial of the turf, to 
begin in October (1891) and to continue until 
the autumn months of 1892. No such story has 
ever been written this side of the Atlantic. 

The author of ‘‘Saddle and Sentiment” de- 
serves a place beside Whyte-Melville and Haw- 
ley Smart. Such grasp of the spirit of horse- 
manship, such knowledge of the horse’s moods 
and manners, and such vivid coloring of his ac- 
tion in the field, has not been seen since Ouida 
delighted and astonished the reading public in 
the earlier chapters of ‘‘ Under Two Flags;’’ 
and as regards delineations of the negro jockey 
and the Southern turf breeder nothing has ever 
gone into print at all comparable to the delinea- 
tions in ‘‘Saddle and Sentiment,’’ for which 
OuTING claims a distinctive place in American 
literature. 

Of course such a story is entitled to a proper 
artistic setting, and when we say that Henry 









Stull’s famous pencil and brush have been busy 
on this task, supplemented, in character and 
society drawings, by our own Watson, we may 
certainly claim that fiction will be a feature of 
OuTING in 1892. 

A glance at the ‘‘ Publishers Basket” (page 
xxxix. of the advertisements of this issue) wili 
justify the declaration that OurinG for October 
is full of promise for variety in the selection of 
sport topics. Its long array of articles denotes 
in a marked degree the ever widening scope of 
our sports and pastimes ; forest and stream, 
mountain and prairie, college and camp, rid- 
ing and driving, the kennel and loft, athletics 
and photography, all yield their tribute to the 
lover of nature and those fond of outdoor rec- 
reations. 

Cycling adventures in the South Seas, Mexico 
and the Azores and other strange countries are 
the topics of papers ready for publication, and 
articles on cycling for women, as well as on 
all sports in which women may properly in- 
dulge, are to be prominent features of each 
issue, : 

A series of papers on Cowsoy LIFE will treat 
of this somewhat hackneyed theme in a novel 
and fascinating manner, and afford amusement 
if not instruction to many of the younger read- 
ers of OuTING ; these are likely to be interested 
also by a series of papers on TRAPPING pre- 
pared by those rich in practical experiences in 
such sport. Another series bound to interest 
young and old alike are the papers on Moun- 
TAIN CLIMBING, Of which the winter ascents of 
Mt. Adams and of Tacoma will constitute a 
special attraction of the winter ‘‘ holiday ” num- 
ber. * 

The articles by Malcolm W. Ford are a regular 
feature of OUTING only, so are the contributions 
from Walter Camp. A symposium on Football 
and another on Rowing will be noteworthy pa- 
pers of Volume XIX., also the articles on sport on 
the Pacific and in the South and Southwest, and 
aseries of hunting papers on big game, to em- 
brace elephant and tiger hunting in the Far 
East; elk and bear in the Far West; moose 
and caribou in Canada, and boar hunting in 
Ceylon and other countries where this sport 
prevails. 

Last Christmas OUTING went freighted with 
good things to cheer many ahearth. This year 
far better things may be looked for. A Special 
Christmas Story, well illustrated, and articles 
on the various sports of winter will be supple- 
mented by papers onsport and pastimes of other 
lands where the heat of summer never ceases. 
May all these contents contribute toward 
gladdening the readers of OUTING in every 
clime and sphere where it has become a wel- 
come guest ! J. H. Worman, 

Editor in Chief, 
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S1ncE making our last report of the progress 
in photography two important photographic 
conventions have been held, both of a national 


character. The Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain was held 
throughout the week beginning June 6‘at Bath, 
England, under the presidency of William Bed- 
ford. The twelfth annual convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America was 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., from July 14 to July 17 
inclusive, under the presidency of George H. 
Hastings, of Boston. Wewill report first some 
of the most noteworthy events of the English 
convention. 

As usual in Great Britain with such con- 
ventions, the Photographic Convention received 
the official recognition of the mayor of the city 
in which it was held. Prof, C. H. Bothamley, 
the retiring president, thanked the mayor for 
the welcome which he extended to the conven- 
tion, and in doing so called attention to the fact 
that Bath was intimately associated with the 
names of Fox Talbot and Herschel—one repre- 
senting the earliest beginnings in England of 
any photographic process of any practical value, 
and the other representing scientific investiga- 
tion as applied to photography. Mr. Bedford 
then assumed the chair, and in his presidential 
address the entire progress of photography dur- 
ing the past twelve months was reported, and 
especial reference was made to the advance in 
the artistic direction. 

““With the numerous exhibitions now held,”’ 
he said, “we have, in spite of unnecessary re- 
strictions imposed, ample means of forming an 
opinion of the use we are making of the tools 
which science places at our disposal, At our 
last meeting it was deplored that a new school 
had arisen among photographers, a_ school 
whose teaching implied that art is not to be 
found in the ruts of tradition and that beauty is 
notto be sought in a far country. This school 
also asks if photography, which by its mere ex- 
istence had already done more than anything 
else to inculcate truth in art, was not itself in 
dire need of reform.”’ 

A number of other addresses were made by 
prominent photographers, and several most en- 
joyable excursions were participated in by the 
members of the convention ; but during the first 
part of the week the weather was so unpleasant 
that little could be done with the camera. The 
annual dinner as usual was the feature of the 
convention, after which speeches, songs and 
stories were in order. The officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: President, 
H. P. Robinson, of Tunbridge Wells ; secretary, 
F. P. Cembrano. The city of Edinburgh was 
chosen as the place for holding the next con- 
vention. 

The American Photographic Convention, we 
regret to record, was not so instructive in char- 
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acter as the convention of Great Britain always 
is. To have ‘‘a good time generally ” seems 
to be the main purpose of most photographers 
attending the Photographers’ Association of 
America, though this year, as at former conven- 
tions, many excellent papers were read and the 
exhibition of photographs and photographic ap- 
paratus was really instructive. About three 
hundred photographers were in attendance, and 
among them were many amateurs and some 
ladies. The report on the progress of photog- 
raphy, by Professor Elliott, of Columbia Col- 
lege, was in the main satisfactory. Professor El- 
liott called especial attention to the progress 
made in photographic chemistry. ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of the photographic plate,’’ he says, ‘‘ has 
received a good deal of attention during the 
past year, * * Quite recently paramido- 
phenol, asubstance related somewhat to eikono- 
gen, has been proposed as a new agent. Like 
eikonogen, it is very soluble and it is also rather 
expensive, but if it is found to have a decided 
advantage the chemist will soon find a way to 
make it cheaply. At the present time it is said 
to possess good developing powers, and its use 
gives no stains on the films. It oxidizes more 
rapidly than either eikonogen or hydroquinone. 
But its most important advantage is the fact 
that it will not color the film and can be used 
for a large number of plates in succession, It 
is said that as many as twenty plates may be 
developed in the same bath without causing the 
least stain on the negative. From these indica- 
tions it would appear to be as rapid as pyro, 
without its staining defects.” 

Miss Catherine’Weed Barnes, the well-known 
amateur, read an excellent paper on the illus- 
tration of poems by photography. She was her- 
self a competitor for the grand prize, and her 
pictures received very favorable comment. A 
professional of St. Louis captured the grand 
prize, and ex-President McMichael, of Buffalo, 
received the second award, a diploma. The next 
regular annual convention was postponed until 
1893, when it will be held in Chicago during the 
progress of the world’s fair. Mr. W. G,. Entre- 
kin, of Philadelphia, was elected president ; 
Frank Place, of Chicago, first vice-president ; 
C. T. Stuart, of Hartford, second vice-president ; 
Adam Heimberger, of New Albany, Ind., sec- 
retary, and Dr. G. M. Carlisle, of Washington, 
treasurer. 


S. J. Dixon, of Toronto, a photographer who 
is also an athlete, walked a three-quarter inch 
wire stretched across the Whirlpool Rapids at 
Niagara. The cable was from 300 to 400 feet 
above the torrent, and stretched about 400 feet 
in length. Mr. Dixon started from the Canadian 
side at 4 o’clock and made his perilous journey 
in exactly 17m. 42-5s. J.C. Hemment, the in- 
stantaneous photographer to whom reference is 
made in the article on ‘‘Some Modern Achieve- 
ments of the Camera,’’ in OurinG for August. 
photographed Mr. Dixon in mid-air. His pho- 
tographs show this daring athletic photographer 
walking the wire with the greatest unconcern. 
lying at full lengthover the middle of the rapids 
with the weighty .balancing pole across his 
body, rising from a sitting postureand perform- 
ing other daring feats on the wire. They are 
among the most remarkable instantaneous pho- 
tographs ever made, 

W. I, LincoLn ApDams, 
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FIXTURES, 
1—Eastern Club, Boston, Mass. 
1—Philadelphia Club, regatta. 
2—Pleon Club. 
5—Beverly Club, at Marblehead. 
5—Hull Corinthian Club. 
s—Larchmont Club, regatta. 
5—Monatiquot Club, at Weymouth. 
5—Sippican Club. 
7—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 

September 7—Boston Mosquito Fleet. 

September a lub, Boston, Mass. 

September 7 Lynn (Mass.) ge at Nahant. 

September 7 New York Y. R. Association. 

September 11— Massachusetts Club, at Dorcester. 

September 12—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 

September 12—Boston Mosquito Fleet. 

September 12—Lynn (Mass.) Club, at Lynn. 

September 12— Massachusetts Club, at nn 

September 12—Savin Hill Club. 

September 12—Winthrop Club. 

September 19—Beverly Club, at Marblehead. 

September 19 and 20—San Francisco Club, cruise. 

September 26—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 

September 26—Savin Hill Club. 

AvuGUST was a great month for American 
yachting. Several prominent regattas were 
held along the Atlantic coast, but chief of these 
was the cruise of the New York Yacht Club, the 
last race of which was sailed on August 13. 
The cruise was attended by the oldest and best- 
known yachtsmen, representing a period that 
will not be forgotten—an era of racing for the 
America’s cup. The cruise also brought about 
something new in racing craft—a yacht that has 
not been beaten in any kind of wind and 
weather. The extreme type of centreboard has 
given way to a craft with a keel, a fine sample 
of which is the swift Gloriana. This boat has 
outpointed and outsailed the whole list, which, 
as an old-time yachtsman expressed it, was a 
very good list, too, with its Burgess centre- 
boards, its big Paine spreads and its narrow 
Fifes. The Gloriana has a keel of great depth, 
with lines drawn so that they reach a real focus, 
and she rises rather than cuts through the 
water. No surprise need be shown if next year 
there will be many other models similar to the 
Gloriana, but not necessarily confined to her 
length. The workshop at Bristol, R. I., whence 
came the Gloriana, is a great centre of attraction 
at present for yachtsmen all over the world. 

The only time when the Gloriana had a close 
shave was on the closing day off Newport. It 
was a special race for boats of the 46-foot class, 
over a 24-mile course for cups offered by the 
club. The course was 12 miles to windward and 
return, but the wind was so variable that the 
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yachts sailed most of the time with lifted sheets 
and many say that this is why the contest was 
so close. The Sayonara, acraft the Gloriana had 
always easily beaten, pushed the latter to her 
utmost, and as there were but twenty-eight sec- 
onds difference between the two boats at the 
finish, the closeness can readily be imagined. 
The other competitors were the Jessica, Mineola 
and Uvira. The yachts started with spinakers 
and balloon jib topsails spread to the breeze. 
The Gloriana, followed by the Mineola and /es- 
sica, went well over to the Narragansett shore, 
while the other two kept the open water. Opin- 
ions were expressed that the Sayonara was 
handled a little better than the Gloriana, but 
when it appeared as if the latter might be beaten 
she was brought closer to the wind, which en- 
abled her to overhaul the leaders and reach the 
turn seven seconds in advance of the Sayonara, 
After turning the Gloriana lowered her big bal- 
loon jib topsail and set a smaller one and the 
yachts set a direct course for Brenton’s Reef 
lightship. There was no change in the relative 
positions of the boats, but the closeness of the 
contest between the two leaders made the race 
unusually exciting. The summary is as. fol- 
lows : 

Elapsed Corrected 


Start, Finish. Time. Time. 
Gloriana . . . . 10:2t:T0 = 3:04:33 324323 3:43:23 
Sayonara . 11:23:42 + 3:07:33 324335 3:43:51 
Mineola 11:23:04 3:09:49 3:40:45 3:46:45 
Jessica . 11:21:47 —-3312253_- 3:51:06 3:47:17 
Uvira 11:24:26 = 3:18:10 3353745 3:46: 37 
Lieut. on H. Uberroth, U. S. R. N., 


speaking of how to make sails effective, oa 
they should be set as flat as possible in order 
to bring the line of action of the wind as nearly 
perpendicular to the sail as circumstances will 
permit. They should be gored on the luffs and 
never on the leeches, as is practiced by some of 
our foreign sailmakers. Always carry a stiff 
weather leech, obtained in square sails by a 
taut bowline, in the lateen rig by the use of a 
yard, in staysails by the tautness of the stay and 
in jibs by the purchases used to run them up. 
When a sail is confined by a sheet the after 
leech should be as nearly up and down as the 
seams in the canvas, care being taken to keep 
the leech free from the rigidity often caused by 
heavy hems, bolt rope and reef points. The 
after cloths of jibs, however, are better left 
shaking in the wind than girted in by it, pro- 
vided that the rest of the sail will standa good 
‘rap full.” The cloth of a jib should be cut 
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convex on the leading edge, care being taken 
to see that the positions of sheets are properly 
fixed in regard to this convexity, or otherwise 
the luff will be concave instead of being straight 
when roped and set. 

The change made by General Paine when he 
altered the successful ‘‘cup defender” Volunteer 
from a sloop to a schooner aroused much inter- 
est. General Paine worked hard to get his craft 
in shape for the Goelet cup races, and had the 
satisfaction of carrying off the prize in his class. 
The Volunteer was certainly a success as a sloop, 
and as a schooner she seems to be equally as 
good. The Constellation, Iroquois, Marguerite, 
Merlin and Fortuna all did well, and, while they 
all did not win, they showed speed enough to 
attract much attention. 

Mr. August Belmont’s 46 footer Mineola 
seems to continually meet with accidents, her 
latest mishap being to run aground in a race 
when many thought she had a fair chance to win. 
Fortunately, on examination, it was found that 
she had sustained no damage beyond scratches, 
but at one time when she was hard aground it 
looked as though the sea would pound the fine 
craft to pieces. Mr. Belmont stuck to her, and 
she was finally taken off, 

The sloop yacht /roguoise, Capt. E. Franconi, 
returned from a three weeks’ cruise July 19, hav- 
ing started from Philadelphia June 29. The 
party consisted of Capt. Chas. Robinson, Capt. 
H. P. Endress, of the yacht Dot, and a number 
of well-known yachting men, accompanied by 
ladies. Captain Endress says that most of the 
bays along the Jersey coast area fisherman’s 
paradise. 

The 46-footer Beatrix, while unable to compete 
in the races for the New York Yacht Club 
prizes on account of her owner not being a 
member of the club, won about all the sweep- 
stakes, and if she ever meets the Gloriana and 
Oweene there will be a race well worth seeing. 


The East Bay Yacht Clubs held a regatta at 
Moriches, N. Y., August 16, with this result: 
Adele, 1; Lilly S., 2. Second class: Syren, 1; 
Ouida, 2. 





CANOEING. 


THE programme for the annual meet of the 
Western Canoe Association contained three 
paddling events and one combined paddling 
and sailing event. It seems curious that not 
one of these events was called during the meet 
in July, because no one put in an entry. The 
paddling events at the A. C. A. meets had few 
contestants for many years, but last year over 
thirty canoes started in the record paddling 
race and quite as many will probably enter 
this year. The combined race, which is a rec- 
ord event, always brings out a large fleet. 

Not only are the single paddling races closely 
contested, but the tandem races also are most 
successful. If this was not the fact it might 
be supposed that the trophy was the incentive. 
Many men enter who know they have nochance 
of winning, but paddle to beat someone else 
and score points for the all-around record. 
Some other cause must be assigned for the 
present state of things in the A.C. A. It is not 
difficult to find. A larger type of canoe, called 
Class C, has been admitted to the sailing races 
and kindly treated by the rules and the pro- 
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gramme. These boats cannot be paddled on 
even terms in the races against the narrower 
canoes and therefore they are not paddled at all. 

The canoe yawl, Class C canoe, big cruisers, 
and racing and cruising skiffs are capital boats, 
and no canoeman will find fault with them 
unless someone tries to force them into canoe 
races. The best racing is done where boats are 
similar and evenly matched. The great success 
that the A.C. A. meet has obtained is very 
largely due to the fact that the rules limit the 
size of the canoes that can compete and make it 
necessary for men to work up the details to the 
finest possible point in order to win. Handi- 
capping in boat racing of any kind is more or 
less unsatisfactory, and especially so in sailing 
races. To be convinced of this it is only neces- 
sary to read up a little yacht-racing history. 

All the A. C. A. cup races were sailed in 
heats. Every boat was allowed in all heats, and 
the heat winners only sailed in the finals. This 
innovation added greatly to the interest and en- 
thusiasm, and will no doubt become a perma- 
nent arrangement. The heat and cup winners 
were : 

Gardner Cup—Nat Cook, first heat; N. B. 
Cook, second heat; third heat, J. R. Bartlett; 
final won by Bartlett. 

Trophy —Woodruff won both heats and thereby 

the cup. 
- Longworth Cup—Nat Cook won both heats and 
thereby the cup. This race was for Class C 
canoes only. At the business meeting G. Harry 
Gardner, Cleveland, was elected commodore 
and O. A. Woodruff, Dayton, secretary. 

The Northern Division A. ©. A. (Canadian) 
meet was held on Big Island, Pigeon Lake, On- 
tario, July 17th to 31st. Therecord paddling race 
was won by H. F. MacKendrick, the 4%-mile 
sailing race by C. E. Archibald. Open canoe 
sailing race won by A. F. Lefevre. Record sail- 
ing by C. E. Archibald. The Orilla cup for 
combined sailing and paddling race was won 
by D. B. Jaques. Mr. Harry F. MacKendrick 
(who won the paddling trophy at the A. C. A. 
meet last year) won seven straight events at the 
meet. If the A. C. A. meet is held on the St. 
Lawrence in 1892 the Northern Division have 
decided not to hold a local division meet. 

_C. B. Vaux. 
ans - 

As one sails up or down Dorchester Bay, Bos- 
ton, he cannot fail to notice the snug and attrac- 
tive boathouse of the Massasoit Canoe Club, 
bearing on its fagade in bold letters the words 
‘*Massasoit Wigwam.” On inquiry and inves- 
tigation we find that this is the home of many 
practical and tried canoeists. The fastest boats 
in the club and many others were built by their 
respective owners, notably Vee Bee, Ullie A. and 
Aline. Every Saturday night some dozen of the 
men start off for camps-out on some one of the 
many islands with which the harbor is freely 
dotted. Trips to Portland and places as con- 
tiguous, and to New York, have been under- 
taken and made. All the boats are kept on the 
ground floor and the upper floor used for 
dances, smoking, concerts and other entertain- 
ments. 

The club challenge cup was presented by 
Messrs. J. J. Kelleher, V. B. Johnson, J. A. Friz- 
zell and G. A. Frizzell, and is only held for a fort- 
night without being subject to challenge and 
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contest. Last year it was held by the owner of 
Vee Bee, but, owing to an accident to her, that 
boat was unable to retain it this year as against 
the Ullie A. All sorts and conditions of boats 
repose on the rafters of the boat house—those 
built in the infancy of canoeing as well as those 
containing the latest improvements, The club 
is almost exclusively a cruising organization, 
but the racing fever is gradually coming over 
some of the men, and the day may come when 
the illustrious name of Massasoit may yet bear 
fresh honors—honors won on the national meet- 
ing ground (or water) of canoeists. Canoeists 
visiting Boston are always welcome, and the 
boys are only too glad to introduce to them the 
canoeing facilities of the neighborhood. The 
Puritans are near neighbors, but it is only occa- 
sionally that the Massasoits have the pleasure of 
meeting with them on the water. 





ROWING. 


FIXTURES, 


September 7—Eight-oared race for the Staten Island 
Athletic Club challenge cup. 

September 7—New England Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion, fall regatta, at Boston, Mass. 

September 7—Open Amateur Regatta, at New Rochelle, 


aN. . 
September 10 and 11—Regatta at Springtield, Mass. 


IT is most unfortunate, in view of the great 
interest all college men and indeed all Ameri- 
cans would take in such an event, that a boat 
race between Harvard and Oxford cannot be 
arranged for this year. A race at this date is 
out of the question, and more is the pity, for the 
idea of a contest was not thought of soon 
enough. But why cannot a race be arranged 
now between the winners of the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge race and Harvard to take place at New 
London next summer at a reasonable time after 
the Harvard-Yale race? It is certainly the 
Englishmen’s turn to visit us. In 1869 a Har- 
vard crew went to London and in1874 a Colum- 
bia crew won at Henley. A Trinity College, 
Cambridge, crew came here in 1876, since which 
date there have been no races between the lead- 
ing American and English universities, 

Should either the Oxford or Cambridge 
crew decide to come here, six weeks’ preparation 
on the Thames at New London would acclima- 
tiza_them sufficiently. Their oarsmen would 
next July be in pretty good trim, for they would 
have but lately taken part in the ‘‘eights” at 
Oxford or the ‘‘ May races” at Cambridge, and 
later still at Henley. In the case of expe- 
rienced oarsmen, such as Oxfordand Cambridge 
‘‘blues” are, six weeks would be ample time 
for getting well together. 

The crew can count on a hearty reception, 
and everything would be done to make their 
stay a most pleasant one, For our own crews, 
given a month after the ‘Harvard-Yale race in 
which to remedy weak points that may have 
been brought to light in that contest, whichever 
of the two should gain the honor to do battle 
with Oxford or Cambridge should be at the end 
of that time fit to race better thanever. But our 
men must bear in mind that when they measure 
oars with an English ’varsity crew they will be 
meeting thoroughly trained and splendid speci- 
mens of men physically and the pick of over a 
hundred good oarsmen at either varsity. So that 
nothing can be safely left undone that will tend 


to bring out every ounce of strength of the 
Americans. 

We have met Englishmen in almost every 
form of sport, but never in a contest between 
crews of the leading universities, save in 1868, 
when boating with us was still in its infancy. 
In most cases when Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans have met we have been very successful. We 
have won at least as often as we have been de- 
feated. Now for a contest in one of the noblest 
trials of strength and skill, and may the battle 
be fought on true sportsmanlike principles ! 

CHASE MELLEN. 
#*y 

In OuTiNG for August there was given a re- 
trospect of the races between Yale and Harvard 
and the triangular races. The following sched- 
ule completes the list : 
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THE disqualification of F. Hawkins, M. A, C., 
from the championship rowing contests which 
were held at Washington, D. C., August 18 and 
19, isan act which, when it is considered how and 
when the move was made, does not reflect credit 
upon those who are responsible for it. His en- 
try was accepted, and after Hawkins had trav- 
eled to Washington the regatta committee, the 
night before his first race, issued an edict pro- 
hibiting him from rowing. 
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THE indications are that the horse show in 
New York this winter will eclipse anything in 
this line yet held in America. Not only have 
the facilities for the taking care of and judging 
fine breeds improved during the past year, but 
the number of owners has largely increased. 
Although OvuTING does not record the doings in 
professional horse matters, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that even this branch seems to be thriv- 
ing. That the horse is better understood in 
America now than ever before is too well known 
to need much dwelling upon, and the huge at- 
tendance at the several horse shows last year 
over those of the previous year proves that 
interest in the noble animal among those who 
associate with it for pleasure is greatly on 
the increase. 

There is one part in horse exhibitions the 
managing of which is not yet where it should 
be, viz., the high jump contests. It is quite 
natural when an owner puts a horse to high 
jumping for the first time that mistakes will be 
made, and owners and trainers have not been 
loath to admit that training horses for high 
jumping is not so well understood as training 
them for racing ; but the experiences in the 
shows last winter were a healthful lesson, and 
the probabilities are that not so many cruel 
scenes in driving horses to the bar will be wit- 
nessed during the coming season as in the past. 

Horse owners now admit that the same prin- 
ciples that are used for training horses to run 
fast are necessary when getting the animal in 
condition to clear a high obstacle. As high 
jumping for horses becomes better understood 
some owners say that it will be found that much 
more care is necessary in training horses to 
jump than teaching them merely torun. The 
reason for this is, these owners say, that, whereas 
running is a plain, straightaway action, jump- 
ing not only requires an unusually strong and 
quick muscular movement, but the horse’s 
brain is brought into play much more than in 
racing. Cases of horse high jumping happened 
last season where it could be plainly seen that 
the animal was driven so hard to the bar that 
no rise could be taken, and when it showed a 
disposition to slacken speed prior to the leap it 
was urged on, only eventually to be thrown 
heavily against the barrier. 

Although these points were not generally no 
ticed, still many of the more observing horse- 
men spoke of them, and no surprise need be 
shown if at future contests of high jumping the 
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horse will be allowed to have more of his own 
way than heretofore has been the case. The 
present best record is 7 ft. 24%in. by Filemaker 
in a trial against the record, Exposition Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il]., November 22, 1890, and the 
best record made in a competition is 7 ft. 13¢ in. 
by Roseberry, Exposition Building, November 8, 
1890. Filemaker is 17 hands high and Rose- 
berry is 16. Although these are big records to 
beat, still it is quitelikely that, with improved 
methods of training which owners are being 
awakened to, 7ft. will be as common fora horse 
as 6 ft. is growing to be for an athlete. 





POLO. 


PoLo is kept going in this vicinity better than 
may be generally supposed when the month and 
the weather are taken into consideration. At 
Morristown during the first part of August a 
team of that well-known resort played one from 
Oyster Bay, and it was a most interesting con- 
test. Robinson, Ferguson, Dallett and Roby 
played for Oyster Bay, and Day, Lord, Nicoll 
and Thorn for Morristown, Thorn being re- 
placed by N. B. Henderson in the second game. 
There was genuine sport but no valuable cups, 
and the play of Oyster Bay was a revelation to 
both the spectators andtotheir opponents. The 
games were scratch. Had they been handicap 
Oyster Bay would have been given two goals on 
Wednesday and Morristown two on Friday. 
The game is memorable on account of its being 
the first opportunity Morristown has had this 
season of seeing the game at home, and the 
number of equipages on the field proved the 
high favor of polo in that locality. Oyster Bay 
won both games—on Wednesday by one goal 
and on Friday by four and ahalf. Both days 
produced fast play and the general opinion is 
that the main reason Oyster Bay won is that 
Robinson was unusually strong and alert. Dal- 
lett was also in good fettle. The play of Mor- 
ristown was quite persistent and the pluck of 
the individual members created considerable 
comment, but their opponents were too strong. 

As has been the case with football, play in 
polo has moderated considerably from the 
roughness which many think characterized it at 
one time. The old scenes at Newport are still 
fresh in the minds of many, and although they 
were very exciting, still it is doubtful if the 
style in vogue then caused the game to be so 
generally taken up as has been the case of late. 
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ALL SPORTSMEN 


SHOULD GET A COPY OF 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


It tells what sport may be had at following points: 


North Shore of the St. Lawrence and Lake 
St. John. 


Lakes Megantic and Moosehead. 
New Brunswick. 

The Rideau Lakes. 

Sharbot Lake. 


River Trent and Adjacent Waters, Peter- 
boro. 


Lakes North of the Trent. 


The Covers and Waters of Western On- 
tario. 


The Mississippi River and Lakes. 

The Ottawa River and Its Tributaries. 
The Mattawa River and the Upper Ottawa. 
Lake Nipissing and Trout Lake. 

Poem: The Pleasures of Angling. 
Sturgeon Falls to Port Arthur, including 


Nepigon, Steel and Rivers of North 
Shore. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Canadian Northwest, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and British Columbia. 


It also gives the Canadian Game Laws. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS ARE: 
THE NEW HIGHWAY TO THE ORIENT. 





A magnificently illustrated guide of the Grandest Overland Route 


on the continent. 


WESTWARD TO THE FAR EAST. 





A guide to the principal cities in China and Japan. 





YOU CAN GET A COPY OF THEM ON APPLICATION TO 


W. F, EGG, District Passenger Agent, . 
R. CALLAWAY, District Passenger Agent, 


Windsor Street Station, Montreal. 
118 King Street W., Toronto. 


C. E. McPHERSON, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent, 211 Washington Street, Boston, and St. John, N. B. 


E. V. SKINNER, General Eastern Agent, . 


J. F. LEE, District Freight and Passenger Agent, 


C. SHEEHY, District Passenger Agent, . 
R. KERR, General Passenger Agent, . . 


D. E. BROWN, Assistant General Passenger sais 


M. M. STERN, District Passenger Agent, 
ARCHER BAKER, European Traffic Agent, 


. . . 353 Broadway, New York, 
. - 232 South Clark Street, Chicago, IU. 
11 Fort Street W., Detroit, Mich. 
W. and P. Divs., Winnipeg, Man, 
W. and P. Divs., Vancouver, B, C. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


7 . 


67 King William Street, London, E, C., England, 


D. McNICOLL, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, MONTREAL. 
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) KF. JOYNER 
(Formerly of GLENS FALLS, N. Y.), 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH ». GRADE .. CANOKS, 


Pleasure Boats, Steam Launches, Ete., 


gitorndlcgal’ Co, Mohawk River, Foot of Governor’s Lane, 


SCHENECTADY, NW. Y. 


Take street car at State Street crossing, get off at 
Mohawk Bridge. My shop is only a few 
yards below Washington ave. bridge. 


















To those interested—If you want the best 
I would say, send 20 cents for catalogue and 
sample of new ship lap joint used in plank- 
ing canoes and light work, with five litho- 
graph views of as many kinds of my work, 
and will tell of many others that are very noted. 
I claim that I have produced Tue Best 
models of shells and cuts of sails and rigs 
of Canoes for the last ten years. 
See A.C. A. records and published letters 
in catalogue. I invite a careful and thor- 
' ough examination. Catalogue, photographs 
AG A.Meer 9 and sample of joint free to purchasers. 
Ma uti U, Fon yal Very nice open Cruising Canoes or light dou- 
up je C ble-end Row Boats, Mohawk Model, kept ia 
LCOWWAC’ 


stock. 
WON BY PECOWSIC. 


A Lot of Second-Hand Light Row and Paddle Boats °**Prasne oP auhtons sake 


zt AGENTS se 
Mr. F. E. JOYNER, Pleasure Boat Builder, Cocoa, Ind. River, Florida. 
Mr. M. HUBBE, 22 State Street, Room 51, New York City. 
Messrs. WYLIE & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 














Please do not leave me to Guess at your Address. Put it Plain and Don’t Forget. 











FIXTURES. 
3—Saratoga Springs Athletic Club, summer 
games. 
s— Detroit (Mich.) Athletic Club, open games. 
—New Jersey Athletic Club, summer games. 
7—Acorn Athletic Association, summer 
games. 
7—Archdiocesan Union of the City of 
New York, athletic games. 
7—Bank Clerks of New York City, summer 


games. 
7—Bank Clerks’, Philadelphia, 


games. 
7—Caledonian Club, Philadelphia, Pa., fall 
games. 
7—Jersey Association of Hudson County, 
annual games, 
7—South Side Driving Club, Baldwins, L. I., 
open game 
September 7—Staten Island Athletic Club, open games. 
September 7—Fall River, Mass., open games, 
September 12—Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, 
Philadelphia, Pa., open games. 
September 12—Metropolitan Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, first annual champion- 
ship meeting, at Manhattan field. 
September r9—Atlantic Association of the Amateur 
thletic Union, first annual championship 
meeting, at Baltimore, 
September ro—Manhattan Athletic Club, fall games. 
September 19—Melrose (Mass.) Athletic Club, open 
zames. 
September 26—Canadian Amateur Athletic Association, 
eighth annual championship meeting, at 
Rosedale, Toronto, Ont. 
September 26—Columbia, Washington, D. C., fall games. 


September 


September 
September 5 
September 


September 
September 


September Pa., open 


September 
September 


September 


A QUESTION which is assuming national im- 
portance is that concerning the holding of ath- 
letic games on the Sabbath day. Since the 
Amateur Athletic Union was reorganized last 
spring there has been nothing until now to 
make its onward course anything than smooth ; 
but the present state is that the Western Associ- 
ation of Amateur Athletes declares itself a dis- 
tinct body and in no way governed by the laws 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. The W. A. A. 
A. is supposed to legislate for athletes in the 
United States residing between Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on the east, and Denver, Col., on the west. This 
is about the same territory in which the Central 
Association of the A. A. U. claims to be the 
high court. It is yet to be determined which 
body is the master of the situation. Most of the 
clubs which now compose the W. A. A. A. were 
up to the formation of this body members of 
the Central Association of the A. A. U., and the 
cause for their secession was the prohibiting by 
thie Central Association the holding of Sunday 
athletic games. 

These clubs did not leave the Central Associ- 
ation in a fit of anger, and only until the latter 
absolutely refused to sanction Sabbath day 
games was the move made. The vicinity 
claiming most of the clubs in the W. A. A. A. is 
around St. Louis, Mo. These clubs have been 









in the habit of hold- 
ing Sunday games 
since amateur ath- 
letic sport was first sae eee 
given a foothold 

there. and their plea to the Central Association 
of the A. A. U. was that they could not afford 
to give athletic meetings on any other day than 
Sunday, simply on account of their being able 
to attract no spectators on week days. This 
argument looked at from a point of business 
may be considered sound, but the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself as to whether the interest de- 
veloped in the West by holding Sunday games is 
worth what some may term the demoralizing 
effects of holding games on that day. 

Some consider the legislation of the Central 
Association unusually sound in prohibiting Sun- 
day games. The protest from St. Louis against 
this ruling and the subsequent secession are 
thought by many to have set back athletics in 
that city to the condition which is not an 
enviable one for amateur sport to be in, and 
that apart from the moral side of the ques- 
tion, concerning which is outside of our prov- 
ince, the feature of Sunday games has an un- 
wholesome effect on sport. It gives an errone- 
ous impression of athletics and it attracts a 
class of spectators that by no means constitute 
the majority at games held in the East. But is 
it fair to condemn a custom that is thought no 
more of in the West than many different ones 
are in the East? The West is generally con- 
sidered to be more active in all branches of 
business than the East, therefore the number of 
holidays and other times for recreation are com- 
paratively small. Should not this be taken 
into consideration before condemning Sunday 
athletic games in vicinities where it produces no 
local criticism ? 

It is quite true that the East is not entirely 
free from Sunday games, although few open 
meetings where the public is allowed in are 
held, but the daily journals each Monday morn- 
ing chronicle competitions held the day before. 
The fact remains, however, that none of the 
larger and better class clubs in the East hold 
Sunday competitions of any character, and when 
it is remembered that these clubs are supported 
by a high social element—a class which is, as a 
rule, careful about what it does—no error will 
probably be made if clubs in any part of the 
United States follow their example. It is to be 
hoped the Sunday question will be settled in a 
way that will not cause amateur athletic inter- 
ests in the United States to be divided. 


MALcoLm W. Forp, 






os 
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OUTING FOR 


THE English amateur championship games 
were held June 27 at Manchester, on the Man- 
chester Athletic Club grounds. Following are 
the summaries: 


1oo-yard run—L. H. Cary, M. A.C., 1; E. 
K. House, Kildare A. C., 2; W. Seward, L. A. 
C., 3; time, 10 1-5s. 

440-yard run, standard 52s.—M. mane. 
M.A.C., 1; J. P, Shater: LAL G., 2: &. &. 
House, L. A. C., 3; time, 51s. 


8So-yard run, <b LP teen 2m. 2s.—W. J. Holmes, 
North Lonsdale Harriers, 1; H. Wade, L. A.C 
2; E. K. House, L. A. C., 3; time, 2m. 4-§s. 

Mile run, standard 4m. 30s.—J. Kibblewhite, 
Spartan Harriers, 1; W. J. Fowler, Finchley 
Harriers, 2; H. A. Heath, S. L. H., 3; time, 

m. 28 3-5s. 

4-mile run, standard 2tm.—W. H. Morton, 
Salford Harriers, 1; J. R. Hainsworth, Finch- 
ley Harriers, 2; B. Thomas, Finchley Harriers, 
3; time, 20m. 53 3-55. 

2-mile steeplechase —E. W. Parry, Salford 
Harriers, 1; L’Argent O. Keer, Blackheath, 
2; C. Souch, Ashton Harriers, 3; time, 11m. 
24 4-55. 

7-mile walk, standard 57m.—H. Curtis, High- 
gate Harriers, 1; J. Wells, Reading A. C., 2; 
C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C.,3; time, 56m. 24 2-5s. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6in. high—D. D. Bul- 
ger, Dublin University A. U., 1; C. W. Ha- 
ward, 1L.. A. C., ¢: G. Shaw, L. A. C., 3; time, 
16 3-5s. 

High ee. standard 5 ft. 7in.—T. Jennings, 
C.U. A. C., 1, 5 ft. 9% in.; A. Walkinson, Cot- 
tingham, 2 "sis 3% in.; H. L. Hallock, M. A. C., 
3,5 ft. 8% in. 

Pole vault, standard 10 ft.—R. Watson, Rard- 
sea, I, 11 ft. 3 in., R. D. Dickinson, Winder- 
mere, 2, 11 ft.; T. Ray, Ulverston, 3, 10 ft. 

Running broad jump, standard 20 ft. 6 in.— 
D. D. Bulger, Dublin U. A. C., and M. W. Ford, 


M. A. C., tied for first place at 20 ft. 4in.; C. W. 
Haward, L. A. C., 2, 19 ft. 3in.; T. Jennings, 
& U7 A; <., 5. 

Putting 16-pound shot from 7-ft. square, 


standard 37 ft.—W. J. M. Barry, Queen’s College, 


Cork, 1, 40 ft. 8 in.; C. A. J. Queckberner, 
M.A. C., 2, 37 ft. toin.; H. Brown, Winder- 
mere, 3. 


Throwing 16-pound hammer (from 09-ft. circle, 
total length of hammer not more than 4 ft.), 
— 100 ft. we A. J. Queckberner, M. A.C., 

, 12g ft. 10% in.; N. Robbie, Prestwich, 2 127 ft, 
oct W. J. M. Barry, Queen’s College, Cork, 
115 ft. 8 in. 


Tue championship games of France were held 
at Paris on the Bois du Boulogne, on July 4. 
Following are the results: 

1oo-metre run—L. H. Cary, 
de Zevallos, R. C., Paris, 2; 
Paris, 3; time, 1034s. 

40o-metre run—M. 
R. de Zevallos, R.C., 
Paris, 3; time, 51s. 

800-metre run—H. L. Dadman, M. A. C., 1 
L. Merlin, R. C., Paris, 3; time, 2m. 5s. 

1,500-metre run—J. S. Roddy, M. A. C., 
J. Borel, R. C., Paris, 2; F. Reichel, 
Paris, 3; time, 4m. 20s. 

110-metre hurdle race, 
high—M. W. 
Rg. C., Paris, 2; 
18s. 


ee SL OE ie: 
P. Blanchet, R. C., 
Remington, M. A. C., 1; 
Paris, 2; M. Dezaux, R.C., 


I; 
mR, 


10 flights, 3 ft. 6 in. 
Ford, M. A. C., 1; F. Reichel, 
R. Cavally, R.C., Paris, 3; time, 


SEPTEMBER. 


Running high jump—H. L. Hallock, M. A.C., 

5 ft. 25 in., 1. 
Pole vault—E. Van Schaick, M.A. C., 6 ft. 
1; H. L. Hallock, M, A.C., 2, 6 ft. 4 in. 
Running broad jump—Victor Mapes, C. C. 


10 


A. U., New York, 1, 22 ft. 5in.; M. W. Ford, 
M. A. C., 2, 19 ft. 5 in. 
Exhibition of weight throwing to create 


French records by C. A. J. Queckberner: Put- 
ting 16-pound shot (7-ft. circle)—39 ft. 2% in. 
Throwing 16-pound hammer (7-ft. circle, 4-ft. 
handle) — 123 ft. in. Throwing 56-pound 
weight (7 ft. circle, two hands)—3o ft. 3 in 


THE team of athletes which the Manhattan 
Athletic Club sent abroad last summer to com- 
pete against the best men in Great Britain and 
France having returned to this country, it will 
be interesting to make a few comparisons as to 
the success met in certain events and the lack of 
success in others. As will be seen by the sub- 
joined summary of the doings of each member, 
the American sprinters—those who run dis- 
tances from 100 yards to 440 yards—outclass the 
present best men in England and France, but 
in the middle and long distances the English- 
men are far ahead of the Americans, although 
the latter are better than the Frenchmen. In 
both high and broad jumping the Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen are pretty even and are 
‘much ahead of the French athletes. At walk- 
ing long distances the Englishmen excel, while 
the French do not practice the game at all; 
but in hammer and 56-pound weight throw- 
ing the representative of America outclassed 
all of his foreign competitors. There was no 
American representative in hurdle racing. 
When it is taken into consideration that the 
American team was made up from only one 
club, the results are very complimentary, for 
not one but all the prominent English and 
French clubs were pitted against the one from 
America. It is safe to say if an all-American 
team composed of the best athletes in the United 
States competed against the best in England 
that the results would be considerably more flat- 
tering than even what were accomplished by one 
club, for several events in which the team was 
weak could have been taken care of with much 
glory to themselves by several American ath- 
letes who are outside the ranks of the M. 
ASK. 

The following tabulated statement shows just 
what each member did on foreign soil : 


LUTHER H. CARY. 


At Huddersfield, June 20, fourth in 120-yard 
run by 2 yards to W. S. Patchett (8% yds.) ; 
time, 11 4-5s, Won 220-yard run; time, 22 3-5s. 

At Manchester, June 27 (championships of 
England), won 100-yard run ; time, IO1-5s. 

At Paris, July 4 (chz 1mpionships of France), 
won 100-metre run ; time, 1034s. 

At Gateshead, July 10 (North Country cham- 


pionships of England), won 100-yard run; time, 
10s. Ran twice in 120-yard handicap; time, 
12 1-58 


At Gateshead, July 13, won 100-yard run ; 
time, I0s. 

At Manchester, July 15, second (from scratch) 
to Hallock (10 yds.) in 100-yard run; time, 
10 I-58. 

Cary won five first prizes, one second and one 
third, and was unplaced once. 


120 














ATHLETICS. 


MORTIMER REMINGTON, 

At Huddersfield, June 20, in 120-yard handi- 
cap, with 2 yards start, won his heat in 12 I-5s., 
but did not start in final heat; was third to 
Cary in 220-yard run; time, 22 3-5s. 

At Manchester (championships of England), 
won his heat in 1oo-yard run in Io 2-5s., but did 
not start in the final; won quarter-mile run in 
51s. 

At Paris (championships of France), July 4, 
won 400-metre race in 50 4-5s. 

At Tufnell Park, July 9, won the 220-yard run 
in 22s. 

At Stamford Bridge, July 11, won 1oo-yard 
run in Ios.; won the quarter-mile run; time, 
Q 2-58. 

At Paddington, July 14, won 300-yard run in 
32s.; won 100-yard run; time, Ios. 

At Manchester, July 15, won the quarter-mile 
run ; time, 50s. 

Remington won nine first prizes and one third 
prize. He ran unplaced but once. 

H. L, DADMAN. 

At Huddersfield, June 20, with 18 yards start, 
won quarter-mile handicap ; time, 51 I-5s. 

At Manchester, June 27 (championships of 
England), ran unplaced to W. J. Holmes, in 880 
yards ; time, 2m. 04-5s. 

At Paris, July 4 (championships of France), 
won 800-metre race ; time, 2m. 5s. 

At Tufnell Park, London, Julyg, in mile han- 
dicap, with too yards start, ran third to J. D. 
Gude, 140 yards start ; time, 4m. 17 I-5s. 

At Stamford Bridge, London, July 11, in 
1,000-yard handicap, with 6 yards, was unplaced 
to B. H. Willis, L. A. C., 4o yards start; time, 
2m. Ig 2-5s. 

At Paddington, London, July 14, in 300-yard 
handicap, with 10 yards start, was second to 
Remington ; time, 32s. 

At Manchester, July 
with 10 yards start, 
time, 50s. 

Dadman won two first prizes, one second, two 
thirds, and was unplaced twice. 

J. S. RODDY, 

At Huddersfield, June 20, in half-mile handi- 
cap, ran unplaced to J. W. Howell; time, rm. 
59 4-5s. Inthe quarter-mile handicap ran un- 
placed to Dadman. 

At Manchester (championships of England), 
June 27, in half-mile run, was unplaced to W. J. 
Holmes, and was unplaced to Remington in 
quarter-mile run. 

At Paris (championships of France), July 4, 
won I,500-metre race in 4m, 20s, 

At Tufnell Park, July 9, in mile race, was un- 
placed to J. Gordon. 

At Stamford Bridge, July 10, in 1,000-yard 
race, ran unplaced to B. H. Willis, L. A. C.; 
ran third to Remington in quarter-mile race ; 
time, 49 2-5s. 

At Tufnell Park, July 14, ran 300-yard handi- 
cap, 8 yards start, in 32 2-5s. 

At Manchester, July 15, ran second to Rem- 
ington in quarter-mile run ; time, 50s. 

Roddy won two first prizes, one second, one 
third, and was unplaced six times. 

A, B. GEORGE, 

At Paddington, June 13, in 1,000-yards run, 
was second to J. Kibblewhite, Spartan H. ; time, 
2m. IQs. 

At Wedtorehald, June 20, in half-mile handi- 


15, in quarter-mile run, 
was third to Remington ; 


cap, starting from scratch, was unplaced to J. 
W. Howell; time, Im. 59 4-5s. 

He was also beaten by Whittick in a 1,000- 
yards race. 

George won three second prizes. 

MALCOLM W. FORD. 

At Manchester, June 27 (championships of 
England), tied with D. Bulger, D. A. C., at 
20 ft. gin. Both received championship medals. 

At Paris (championships of France), July 4, 
won r1o-metre hurdle race; time, 18s. Same 
time and place second to Victor Mapes, Colum- 
bia College A. U., in running broad jump, at 
Ig ft. 5 in. 

At Stamford Bridge, London, in broad jump, 
was second to B. C. Green, L. A. C., with 20 ft. 
7¥% in. 

Ford won two first prizes and two second 
prizes. 

H. L. HALLOCK. 
At Manchester, June 27 (championships of 


‘ England), made a dead heat in high jump for 


second place with Arthur Walkinson at 5 ft. 8% 
in., T. Jennings winning at 5 ft. 9% in. 

At Paris (championships of France), July 4, 
won high jump, 5 ft. 11 in.; same time and place 
was second to E, Van Schaick in pole vault at 
6 ft. 6 in. 

At Stamford Bridge, London, July 11, 
high jump at 6 ft. 

‘At Tufnell Park, London, July 9, in 220-yard 
run, was unplaced to Remington. 

At Manchester, July rq, first in 100-yard han- 
dicap, with 1o yards start; time, Io I-5s. 

Same time and place, ran third to Powell in 
220-yards run; time, 22 4-5s. 

Hallock won three first prizes, two seconds, 
one third, and was unplaced once. 

C. A, J. QUECKBERNER. 

Many of the performances of this athlete were 
either exhibitions or trials to beat existing rec- 
ords. He gained prizes for them. all, however. 

At Manchester, June 27 (championships of 
England), won hammer-throwing contest at 129 
ft. 10% in. ; was second to W. J. M. Barry with 
37 ft. 10 in. at shot putting. 

At Paris (championships of France), July 4, 
threw hammer from 7-foot circle 123 ft.g in. ; put 
the shot 39 ft. 2% in.;,then threw 56-pound 
weight 30 ft. 3 in. All of these are French best 
on record, 

At Tufnell Park, threw hammer from 9-foot 
circle 132 ft. 75 in., beating English record. 

At Stamford Bridge, threw hammer 128 ft. 4% 

; threw 56-pound weight 30 ft. 2%4 in., beat. 
rea Maurice Davin’s record 1% in. 

At Paddington, July 14, threw hammer 131 ft. 
8 in. 

At Manchester, July 15, threw hammer 134 ft. 
2% in., which becomes the world’s record from 
a g-foot circle. 

Queckberner qualified for seven first prizes 
and record medals. 

C. L, NICOLL, 

At Manchester, June 27 (championships of 
England), in 7-mile walk was third to Harry 
Curtis ; time, 56m. 34 I-5s. 

At Stamford Bridge, July 11, was second to 
Harry Curtis in mile “walk ; time, 6m. 4Is. 

At Greenhithe, Kent, July II, was in 2 miles 
unplaced to J. R. Mitchell ; time, I4m. I2 2-5s. 

Nicoll won a second prize, one third, and was 
unplaced once. 


won 
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OUTING FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THE Central Association of the A. A. U. held 
their first annual championship games on the 
grounds of the Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Mich., Saturday afternoon, July 4. Following 
are the results: 

100-yards run—H. Jewett, D. A. C., 1; W.C. 
Skillinger, Chicago, 2; time, Ios. 

220-yards run—H. Jewett, D. A. C., 1; W. C. 
Skillinger, Chicago, 2; L. G. Rickerd, D. A. C., 
3; time, 22s. 

440-yards run—C. D. Annesley, D. A. C., 1; 
A. J. Townsend, M. A. C., 2; T. Jackman, M. 
A. A., 3; time, 53 3-5s. 

880-yards run—W. Gregg, M. A. A., 1; T. 
Jackman, M. A. A., 2; E. Ryan, Y. M. C. A., 
3; time, 2m. 5 2-5s. 

Mile run—H. Aus#n, D. A. C., 1; F. Cleri- 
hue, Y. M.C. A., 2; W. Gregg, M. A. A., 3; 
time, 4m. 44 2-5s. 

120-yards hurdle, 3 ft. 6in. high—F. T. Du- 
charme, D. A. C., 1; T. Luce, Y¥. M. C. A., 2; 
time, 16 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in. high—F. T. Du- 
charme, D. A.C., 1; T. Luce, Y. M. C.A.,2; W. 
R. Fraser, Y. M. C. A., 3; time, 28s. 

Mile walk—J. T. Magee, D. A. C., 1; W. O. 
Walker, Y. M. C. A., 2; time, 7m. 14s. 

Mile bicycle, for State championship—G. 
iene DBD; A: C., 1; H. Pataam, D. A. C., 2; 
time, 3m. 29s. 


2-mile bicycle—H. Putnam, D. A. C., 1; G. 


Lane, D. A. C., 2; A. Hulett, D. W., 3; time, 
6m. 26s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—D. McRae, D. A. C., 
I, 36 ft. 6in.; E. Jenkins, N. A. A., 2, 36 ft. 
4% in.; E. Horn, D. A. C., 3, 35 ft. 3 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—W. C. Malley, 
D. A. C., 1, 111 ft. 4in.; E. Jenkins, N. A. A., 
2, 99 ft. 5 in. 

Pole vault—T. Luce, D. A. C., 1, 10 ft.; Dr. 
Herring, D. A. C., 2, 9 ft. to in.; J. Hurley, M. 
A. A., 3, 9 ft. g in. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Reber, P. A. C., 
I, 23 ft. 6% in.; H. Jewett, D. A.C., 2, 21 ft. 
11 in.; F. T. Ducharme, D. A. C., 3, 21 ft. 
334 in. 

Running high jump—G. Powell, P. A. C., St. 
Louis, 1, 5 ft. 10% in.; H. Jewett, D. A. C., 
2, 5 ft.6in.; F. T. Ducharme, D. A. C., 3, 5 
ft. 5% in. 

THE Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn and its branches, together with the 
Greenpoint Association, held a well-contested set 
of games at their new grounds on Atlantic ave- 
nue, near Manhattan Crossing, Saturday after- 
noon, June 27. Following are the results; 

100-yards run, handicap—W. M. Norris, Bed- 
ford (6 yds.), 1; R. L. Barrett, Central (5 yds.), 
2; A. F. Garlichs, Central (6 yds.), 3; time, 
10 2-5s. 

880-yards run, handicap—E. Thorp, Central 
(scratch), 1: E. H. Stanton, Central (scratch), 2 ; 
G. A. Gerlach, Central (10 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 
15 I-5s. 

Mile run, handicap—T. Smith, Bedford (120 
yds.), 1; L. C. Hooper, Central (70 yds.), 2; E. 
H. Stanton, Central (scratch), 3; time, 4m. 
55 4-58. 

446-yards run, handicap—R. L. Barrett, 
Twenty-sixth Ward (15 yds.), 1; A. B. Wise, 
Bedford (scratch), 2; G. A. Gerlach, Central (1c 
yds.), 3; time, 55 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in. high, handicap— 


A. B. Wise, Bedford (scratch), 1; P. E. Denhert, 
Central (scratch), 2; P. C. Culver, Central 
(2 yds.), 3; time, 15 2-5s._ - 

Putting 12-pound shot, handicap—P. N. 
Dietsch, E. D. (7 ft.), 1; A. B. Wise, Bedford 
(4 ft.), 2; P. E. Denhert, Central (4 ft.), 3; 34 ft. 
10 in. 

Running high jump, handicap—W. D. Street, 
Bedford (8 in.), 1, 4 ft. 1014 in.; W. H. Rose, 
E. D. (6 in.), 2, 4 ft. 101% in. ; A. Hosking, Cen- 
tral (3 in.), 3. 

Running broad jump, handicap—P. E. Den- 
hert, Central (12 in.), 1, 19 ft.; A. Hosking, 
Central (6 in.), 2, 19 ft.; A. F. Garlichs, Central 
(24 in.), 3, 17 ft. 4 in. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer, handicap—C, R. 
Eldridge, Bedford (15 ft.), 1, 104 ft. 3 in.; B. F. 
Burger, Central (6 ft.), 2, ror ft. 2 in.; W. M. 
Norris, Bedford (scratch), 3, 105 ft. 10 in. 


THE annual field day of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., was held at their 
grounds on Saturday, July 11, with the follow- 
ing results : 

Running high jump—E. Sinclair, 5 ft. 

1oo-yards run—W. D. Cleveland, 10 3-5s. 

Standing broad jump—E B. Nelson, 9 ft. 7 in. 

220-yards run—D. B. Stanton, 24s. 

Pole vault—W. Blacklock, 8 ft. 

Running broad jump—J. E. Ingle, 17 ft. 5 in. 

Putting 12-pound shot—H. C. Harris, 36 ft. 4 
in. 

440-yards run—E, Sinclair, 63s. 

120-yards hurdle race, 3 ft. 6 in. high—D. B. 
Stanton, 18s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Lock, 60 ft. 
gin. 

Throwing baseball—Taison, 102 yds. 


OnE of the many good sets of games which 
will take place in the Eastern part of the United 
States on Labor Day are those of the Bank 
Clerks’ Athletic Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 
This body has always aimed to promote a high 
type of an amateur athlete, and while there are 
but few of its members who compete frequently 
in athletic events yet its games are always fine 
and the prizes found at them are unusually 
elaborate and expensive. As a consequence its 
athletic meetings are eminently successful, not 
only attracting a large list of entries, which 
generally include many of the leading amateur 
athletes of the Atlantic Association, but draw- 
ing crowded and fashionable audiences. The 
greatest care is used to secure competent offi- 
cers of the day, and only impartial men repre- 
senting many clubs are chosen. 


THOsE athletes who are anticipating compet- 
ing in both the Canadian and American cham- 
pionship games this fall must not overlook the 
fact that these premier games occur but one 
week apart. The Canadian fixture is at To- 
ronto, September 26, and it is announced that 
St. Louis, Mo., will be the place for the Ameri- 
can games on October 3. Athletes from the 
eastern part of the United States will be forced 
to make one trip of both games, which will ne- 
cessitate their-getting a leave from business for 
about twelve days. This will prove to be a 
pretty hard nut to crack for some of our cham- 
pions ; but then if they are warned in time they 
may be able to arrange their private and busi- 
ness matters satisfactorily, 
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FIXTURES, 


5—Rhode Island Wheelmen, Providence, R. I. 
5—Tournament at Birmingham, Conn. _ 
7—Manhattan Club, at Kingsbridge, N. Y. 
7—Tournament at Elizabeth, N. J. 
7—Tournament at Minneapolis, Minn. 

September 7 and 8—Tournament at Hartford, , Conn. 

September 9—Tournament at Herkimer, N. Y. 

September 10 and 11:—Tournament at Chicago, IIl. 

September 10 and 11:—Tournament at Springfield, Mass. 

September 12—Wheelmen’s Racing League, road race 

near New York. 

September 14—Tournament at patettete, Pa, 

September 17—Tournament at Lowville, N. Y. 

September 18 and 19—Tournament at Peoria, III. 

September 18 and 19—Tournament at Syracuse, N. Y. 

September 20o—Tournament at Montreal, 

September 22—Tournament at Goshen, Ind. 

September 22—Tournament at Spring Valley, N. Y. 

September 23—Tournament at Cuba, N. Y. 

September 26—Tournament at Elizabeth, N. J. 

September 26—25-mile road race at Wilmington, Del. 

September 29—Tournament at Montreal, P. Q 

EDITORIAL NOTES, 

NEw York State and also the Massachusetts 
legislature will not be allowed to get through 
next session without having the question of road 
improvement brought to their notice. Rebuffs 
and failures do not have any effect on the 
friends of the good cause other than to nerve 
them for a still more vigorous assault on the 
good sense of the people and their representa- 
tives. It is too early in the game to prophesy 
what the result will be this year, and, besides, 
I am afraid that the educational features have 
not been worked sufficiently to make our gran- 
ger friends see the absolute necessity of better 
roads. Splendid work has been done in this di- 
rection and much progress made in molding 
public opinion up to the standard requisite, and 
if the results, in the shape of laws and appropri- 
ations, do not show themselves at once we have 
the comforting faith in the future success of 
good road laws which will be more in line with 
the nineteenth century civilization than the laws 
now existing. 

The scheme of utilizing convict labor on the 
highways is being agitated, and why is it not agi- 
tation in the right direction? There is ground 
for complaint in certain quarters that convict 
labor in manufactures should not be brought 
into competition with ‘‘ honest-labor,” and yet 
the State and other authorities feel it incumbent 
on themselves to lighten the burden of taxation 
made necessary for the maintenance of State 
and other prisons by utilizing the convicts in the 
manufacture of different goods. As the convict 
is a public charge, why not employ him on 
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public works? And what better public work can 
he be employed on than the building and re- 
pairing of the highways? There are, of course, 
reasons why the practical working of the scheme 
would be difficult. For instance, to guard and 
care for a lot of convicts outside prison walls 
would be a vexing problem, but it may not be so 
difficult as to make the scheme absolutely im- 
practicable. 

In the past two years the management of the 
annual league meet has been criticised. Last 
year the Niagara Falls Wheelmen came in for a 
good share of criticism, and this year the press, 
as a rule, does not hesitate to throw hot shot into 
the Detroit Wheelmen for the manner in which 
they conducted the meet. Not being present, I 
cannot personally say whether the criticisms are 
founded on fact or not. Perhaps the rank and 
file of the league members are getting a trifle too 
hypercritical, and are expecting ‘‘ too much pork 
for a shilling.”’ 

I hear that an amendment to the league con- 
stitution is to be offered at Hartford to permit 
amateurs and professionals to compete and also 
to allow amateurs to receive cash prizes. The 
issue of the official organ of July 31 contains no 
official notice of any such proposed amendments. 
As the constitution calls for thirty days’ notice 
in the official organ of any amendments to be 
offered, this cannot be acted upon. Even if 
these amendments are offered I doubt whether 
the proposers really desire their adoption, but 
they are probably put forth as feelers as to the 
exact standing of the members of the L. A. W. 
on this amateur question. 

I have it on pretty good authority that the 
R. and P. committee of the L. A. W. have ad- 
vanced an opinion that the alliance between the 
L. A. W. and A. A. U. is unconstitutional, so 
far as the L. A. W. is concerned! I came 
across this morsel of news while ‘‘ prowling ” 
around some of the uptown cycle stores, and I 
also got some information on which I base the 
following prophecy : At Hartford the constitution 
will be so amended as to make the alliance pos- 
sible. Of course, the anti-A. A. U. men will 
make a strong fight to defeat any such amend- 
ment, but I predict that the friends of the alli- 
ance scheme will prove too strong for the other 
faction. 

In view of the fact that President Dunn in- 
dorsed the decision of the R. and P. committee 
that Rule G was unconstitutional, it will, no 
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doubt, surprise many to.learn that Mr. Dunn is 
strongly in favor of a more stringent amateur 
rulethan the L. A.W. now has. This may at first 
glance seem paradoxical, yet the past action and 
present position of Mr. Dunn are perfectly con- 
sistent. He believes in administering the affairs 
of the L. A. W. exactly as laid down by the 
present constitution, but he would like to have 
that constitution so amended that the lines would 
be drawn much tighter than at present. 

The alarmist will find a sweet morsel in the 
announcement that ‘‘a French doctor has dis- 
covered a new form of gout, accompanied by a 
deformation of the foot, which he has observed 
in cyclists. He says it is much more general 
than he had suspected at first, and with the de- 
velopment of cycling it would become still more 
frequent. The muscle of the calf of the leg was 
also affected by this form of gout.” This form 
of ‘‘ gout”? must be endemic to the land of the 
gallant Gaul, as I have never heard of such a 
case in this country. I haveheard of temporary 
bad effects from using tight elastic garters, but 
the appearance of any trouble suchas the French 
physician is said to have discovered is happily 
unknown in the States. I do, however, believe 
that riders should carefully avoid using tight 
garters, and in this respect tights are far prefera- 
ble to any style of leg wear that I have seen. 
Anything bound tight around the leg to hold the 
stocking up will, of course, materially interfere 
with free circulation and bad results must more 
or less be felt, the most common of which is 
varicose veins. Tights are not pretty, but they 
are certainly more conducive to health. 

It will be interesting to my readers to learn 

what has been done so far in the record-breaking 
line in England. First of all I call attention to the 
2:16 for the mile, made by F. J. Osmond, and 
the 23 miles 1,260 yards within the hour by the 
same man. A few days before that P. L. Ede 
had performed the wonderful feat of riding 22 
miles 1,395 yards within the hour. To get an 
idea of the speed required tocover 23 miles 1,260 
yards within the hour, I would call attention to 
the fact that an average speed of 2:31 for the 
mile was requisite to do it. Osmond did the 
first and second mile in less than 2:26! I look for 
about 2:10 before bottom is touched. 
I am convinced that the cycle of the near 
} future will have an air-tight gear wheel chain 
cover. There are several of these devices on the 
market at the present time, and they have 
proven very successful, for their construction is 
simplicity itself. No one will dispute the fact 
that a vast amount of power will be conserved 
and the wear and tear on the wheel lessened by 
the adoption of a device to protect the gear and 
chain from the dust and dirt. This is a point 
that manufacturers should not lose sight of in 
getting out their 1892 patterns. 

I do not wonder at the Bostonians being proud 
of their riding district. I spent three days in 
Boston last month, while en route to the White 
Mountains, and as I had my wheel with me and 
a companion who was posted on the different 
roads about the city, I learned considerable. I 
never before appreciated the extent and beauty 
of Boston’s superb suburban system ; and as for 
the roads, they are beyond criticism, except from 
those who would grumble and criticise heaven’s 
delights. A pleasanter three days’ wheeling I 
never expect to have than those of last month in 
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the beautiful suburbs of Brookline, the New- 
tons, Brighton, Waiham and Wellesley. The 
nearest approach tothe extent and excellence of 
the surface that I know of is to be found in the 
famous Orange district. The great beauty of 
the Boston riding district is its nearness to the 
city proper. I have heard so much about the 
decay of cycle club life in Boston that I ex- 
pected to see very little cycling, but the surprise 
was agreeable, for I saw hundreds of wheels on 
the road. _In fact there was very little interval 
between the time when cyclists of some kind 
were not in sight. Another thing that im- 
pressed us was the evident good nature of the 
authorities in allowing the fast men to try for 
records on the driveway of the reservoir. Such 
things would not be permitted in Central Park. 

Well, the annual race meet in ’91 of the Na- 
tional League is over. The affair was not a 
glaring success, for there seems to have been 
some lapses in the way things were managed. 
The racing was pretty fair, and the lantern 
parade was really a great success. Weather had 
something to do with the non-carrying out of 
some of the original plans, but the chief cause of 
complaint seemed to be that the reception com- 
mittee was conspicuous by its absence, the visi- 
tors being left to themselves very much to find 
their own way to the hotels and headquarters. 


- The racing board abolished the rule penalizing 


pneumatic and cushion tires, an action which was 
generally approved. The Chicago contingent, 
which had come on loaded for bear, prepared to 
demolish the administration and uphold Mr. 
Randall and Rule G, did not make much prog- 
ress ; in fact it seems that the more light that was 
let into the facts of the fracas the stronger be- 
came the position of the administration. 

At the Ohio Division meet, July 13, the fol- 
lowing races were run, and resulted: 

Mile novice safety—A. L. Baker, Columbus, 
Ohio, first, 2m. 53 3-5s.; W. J. Wiant, Marion, 
second, 2m, 56 1-5s.; A. Kleybolte, Cincinnati, 
third. 

Mile novice, ordinary—E. C. Johnson, Cleve- 
land, first, 3m. 07 4-5s.; W. W. Schueler, Cin- 
cinnati, second, 3m. o8s. ; L. C. Johnson, Cleve- 
land, third. 

Half-mile safety, Division L. A. W. champion- 
ship—R. O. Bauman, Dayton (p), first, 1m. 21s. ; 
H. Serodino, Cincinnati, second, Im. 22 I-5s.; 
T. T. Swearingen, Columbus, third. 

Mile ordinary, Division L. A. W. champion- 
ship — Chas. Aszman, Cincinnati, first, 3m. § 
4-5s.; E. C. Johnson, Cleveland, second, 3m. 9 
1-5s.; L. C. Johnson, Cleveland, third. 

Mile safety handicap, open—H. C. Tyler, 
Highlandville, Mass. (75 yds.), first, 2m. 25 
1-5s.; J. S. Shobe, Columbus (110 yds.), second, 
2m. 29 2-5s.; T. S. Casner, Columbus (200 yds.), 
third. The time of P. J. Berlo, the scratch man, 
was 2m. 31 I-5s. 

Quarter-mile ordinary, Division L. A. W. 
championship—E. C. Johnson, Cleveland, first, 
42 1-5s.; Chas. H. Geiger, Dayton, second, 44s. ; 
H. E. Anderson, Cincinnati, third. 

Milesafety, Division L. A. W. championship— 
A. L. Baker, Columbus, first, 2m. 44 4-5s. ; C. H. 
Roth, Cincinnati, second, 2m. 46 2-5s.; J. S. 
Shobe, Columbus, third. 

Half-mile ordinary, open—G. W. Dennison, 
Chicago, first, 1m. 28 4-5s.; C. Aszman, Cincin- 
nati, second, Im. 29s. 
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Quarter-mile safety, Division L. A. W. cham- 
pionship—J. S. Shobe, Columbus, first, 42 2-5s. 
H. Serodino, second, 42 3-5s. ; L. H. Bannister, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, third. 
was 
placed on the race, and as this limit was ex- 
ceeded, as follows, the race was ordered to be 
ridden over again: F, H. Tuttle, Chicago, first, 
6m. 44 3-5s.; G. Minturn Worden, Boston, 
6m. 44 4-5s.; G. W. Dennison, Chicago, third. 
The ride over resulted in a tie for first by 
Tuttle and Worden in 6m. 26 1-5s., and the ref- 
eree said if they would ride it off he would call 
it a race. In the ride off Tuttle won in 13m. 
26 1-5s. !—a disgraceful exhibition of loafing. 

The races at the Iowa Division meet at New- 
ton resulted as follows: 


FIRST DAY. 


Mile safety, novice—A. B. Edmonds, Algona, 
first; W. E. Bowman, Farmington, second ; W. 
J. Snooks, Newton, third; George Tones, Des 
Moines, fourth ; time, 3m. 10%s. 

Mile ordinary, novice—W. G. McCormick, 
Grinnell, first; W. H. Rhodes, Grinnell, second ; 
G. F. Shilling, State Center, third; time, 3m. 
30K s. 

Half-mile safety, State championship—C. H. 
Curley, Prairie City, first; W. E. Bowman, 
Farmington, second; A. E. Hodgson, Des 
Moines, third; Aug. Bilz, Des Moines, fourth; 
time, Im. 28s. 

2-mile ordinary, championship—E. S. Van 
Gorder, Grinnell, first; E. Kastomlatsky, Oska- 
loosa, second ; time, 6m. 28s. 

Mile safety, open—Geo. W. 





Dennison, Chi- 


cago, Ill., first; W. E. Walsh, Minneapolis, 
second; Chas. H. Bennington, Des Moines, 
third ; time, 3m. 23s. 


Mile ordinary, handicap—Fred. H. Clifford, 
first; E. Kastomlatsky, Oskaloosa, second ; time, 
3m. 20s. Clifford was given 8s. start. 

Half-mile safety, boys under sixteen—G. G. 
Garfield, Algona, first; R. H. Gill, Prairie City, 
second ; Fred. Shaw, Monroe, third; time, Im. 


4is. 

Mile ordinary, open—G. W. Dennison, Chi- 
cago, first ; time, 3m. 10%s. 

Slow race—W. F. Harrah, Newton, first; W. 
P. Chase, Des Moines, second; time, 3m. 20s. 
Distance run, 100 yards. 


SECOND DAY. 

2-mile safety—A. B. Edmonds, Algona, = : 
A. E. Hodgson, Des Moines, second ; C. H. Ben- 
nington, Des Moines, third ; time, 6m. 55s. 

Quarter-mile ordinary —Fred. H. Clifford, 
Newton, first; J. A. Cravath, Grinnell, second ; 
E. Kastomlatsky, Oskaloosa, third ; time, 43s. 

Quarter-mile safety—W. E. Bowman, Farm- 
ington, first; Seth A. Perkins, Des Moines, sec- 
ond; Fred. H. Clifford, Newton, third; time, 


A, Ss 

Half-mile ordinary, championship—E. S. Van 
Gorder, Grinnell, first; Fred. H. Clifford, New- 
ton, second ; E. Kastomlatsky, Oskaloosa, third ; 
time, Im. 29%s. 

Mile safety, 
Newton, first; 
time, 3m. 14S. 

5-mile team race—E. D. Van Gorder, Grin- 
nell, first; James Cravath, Grinnell, second; C. 
F. Montgomery, Grinnell, third. 

Mile safety, championship—W. E. Bowman, 


handicap—Fred. H. Clifford, 
J. L. Laird, Newton, second ; 


Farmington, first ; A. B. Edmonds, Algona, sec- 
ond; C. H. Curley, Prairie City, third; time, 
3m. 734s. 

2-mile ordinary, handicap —W. Walsh, Minne- 
apolis, first W. Schnell, Omaha, second ; C. F. 
Montgomery, Grinnell, third ; time, 6m. 31s 

2-mile safety, handicap—Geo. W. Dennison, 
Chicago, first; W. E. Walsh, Minneapolis, sec- 
ond; A. B. Edmonds, third ; time, 6m. I5s. 

At Rockford, Ill., the Illinois Division held 
its races and meet. Results: 

Mile novice, safety—Ten started. J. B. Card, 


C. C. C., won by three lengths; time, 3m. 
3 2-5s.; Joe Stillwell, L. V. C. C., second, by a 
bare length; F. H. Allen, W. C. C., third. 


Mile novice, ordinary—Ten starters. Won by 
E. W. Ballard; H. N. White, W. C. C., second ; 
George W. Bowers, I. C. C., third; time, 2m. 


53 2-5s. 
2-mile open, safety—George K. Barrett, C. C. 


C., won; Tuttle, second; Bode, third; time, 
5m. 29%s. The time of the last quarter was 30s. 


The time for 2 miles and 50 yards, 5m. 29%s 

2-mile handicap, ordinary—H. A. Githens, C. 
C. C. (scratch), won handily by 20 yards from 
Bamberger, I. C. C.; J. B. Bliss, third; time, 
5m. 36s. 

Mile safety—F. Howard Tuttle, I. C. C., won ; 
F. J. Fanning, I. C. C., second; George W. 
Dennison, E. C., third ; time, 3m. 15 I-5s. 

Mile ordinary, championship—H. A. Githens, 
C. C. C., won by two lengths ; George W. Den- 
nison, E. C., and J. D. Simmons, I. C. C., 
fought it out for second, the first named win- 
ning. Githens’ time was 2m. 56 2-5s. 

Half-mile safety—George K. Barrett, C.C.C., 
first; F. J. Fanning, second; Walter Bray, L. 
C. C., third ; time, rm. 10 3-5s. 

Half-mile ordinary, championship—H. A. 
Githens, C. C. C., first; J. T. Taylor, Aurora, 
second ; time, Im. I4 3-5s. 

Mile handicap, safety, with Barrett and 
Thorne 50 yards back ot scratch on pneumatics, 
Tuttle and Bode 20 yards back, and Dennison 
10 yards from scratch. J. L. Price, of Spring- 
field, won from the 110-yard mark; George K. 
Barrett, C. C. C., second; Tuttle 2 feet behind. 
Time, 2m. 36 2-5s._ Barrett’s time from the 
starting mark was 2m. 33 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile ordinary—H. A. Githens, C. C. 
C., won by 20 yards; J. T. Taylor, Aurora, 
second; A. D. F. Simmons, I. C. C., third; 
time, 32 3-5s. 

Quarter-mile safety—William C. Thorne, C. 
C.C., first; J. L. Price, Capital City Cycling 
Club, Springfield, second; George K. Barrett, 
C. C. C., third ; time, 33s. 

Mile, 3m. 10s. class—E. C. Bode, C. C. C., 
won by soyards; J. L. Price, Springfield, sec- 
ond ; Swanson, third ; time, 2m. 46s. 

Mile ordinary, handicap—Githens, C. C. C., 
and John Taylor, Aurora, started on scratch. J. 
P. Bliss, C. C. C., was first ; H. A. Githens, C. 
c,. ©., second ; John Taylor, Aurora, third ; 
time, 2m. 37 4-5S. 

2-mile tandem, championship—F. Howard 
Tuttle and William C. Thorne, w. o. 

Mile consolation—Won by George W. Denni- 
son, E C. C.; Walter Bray, A. C. C., second. 

At Indianapolis, the Indiana Division meet, 
July 11, the following races were held: 

Mile novice safety—Won by George M. Laz- 
arus. He rode the mile in 3m. 03-5s. Miles 
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Burford, second ; Harry G. Nye, of Richmond, 
third. 

Quarter-mile ordinary for L. A. W. State 
championship —Wm. Lonn, La Porte, Ind., 


first: G. W. Ribble, second, and R. M. Fletcher, 
third ; time, 42s. 
2-mile safety, handicap—H. C. Tuttle (60 


yds.), first; Geo. W. 
Richard Hurck, St. Louis, 
5m. 25 2-5s. 

Half-mile ordinary, L. A. W. ———— 
Wm. Town, first; John S. waaay second; A.B. 
Taylor, third ; time Im. 26 3- 

The race for the Priceaee B o of the Zig Zag 
Club, all wheels, was won by Walter Marmon ; 
time, 3m. 43/s.; Ellis Hunter, second; G. W. 
Ribble, third. 

Mile safety —H. C. Tuttle, first; Geo W. 
Dennison, second; G. W. Ribble, third; time, 
3m. 16 2-5s. 

Mile ordinary, L. A. W. State championship— 
Wm. Lonn, first; C. C. Koemer, second ; John 
Barker, third ; time, 3m. 9 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile safety, L. A. W. State champion- 
ship —Ellis Hunter, first; time, 37m. 4s.; Wal- 
ter C. Marmon, second, and Charles P. Hughes, 
third. 

Mile tandem race, L. A. W. State champion- 
ship — Hughes and Marmon, first; time, 3m. 
15 2-5s.; Hoy and Hunter, second. 

Mile safety, 3m. 30s. class—Harry G. Nye, first; 
Wm. Schroder, second, and Geo. M. Lazarus, 
third ; time, 3m. 7 2-5s. 

Mile ordinary, handicap—William Lonn (130 
yds.), first; Geo. W. Dennison (60 yds.), second ; 
Carl C. Koemer (185 yds.), third; time, 2m. 
43 I-5s. 

Half-mile safety, 


second, and 
third; time, 


Dennison, 
Mo., 


L. A. W. State championship 
—Ellis Hunter, first : C. P. Hughes, second. 

2-mile ordinary, open—Geo. W. Dennison, 
first; H. C. Tuttle, second; William Lonn, 
third ; time, 6m. 43s. 

Mile safety, L. A. W. State championship— 
Walter C. Marmon, first; Ellis Hunter, second ; 
time, 2m. 493/s. 

Mile, open —Won by Thomas Hay in 3m. 
11 2-5s.; Howard M. Stout, second ; Oscar Har- 
mann, third. 

At the Syracuse (N. Y.) Club meeting, held 
July 10 and 11, following were the results : 

FIRST DAY. 

Mile safety ‘novice—H. R. Peck, S. C. C., 
first; G. W. Chadwick, Chadwick Mills, second ; 
time, 3m. 534s. 

Quarter-mile safety, State championship—W. 
F. Murphy, first; C. W. Dorntge, second; 
time, 36 I-5s. 

Mile ordinary, open — A. A. Zimmerman, 
first; C. M. Murphy, second; time, 3m. 14 2-5s. 

Half-mile safety, State championship—W. F. 
Murphy, first ; Dorntge, second ; time, Im. 15s. 

Mile safety, club championship—G. B. Penn, 
first; F. W. Penn, second ; time, 3m. 12s. 

Mile ordinary, State championship—W. F. 
Murphy, first; F. T. Servis, second, time, 
2m. 53 I-5s. 

Mile safety, 3m. 10s. class—Servis, first ; 
wick, second; time, 3m. 12 4-5s. 

Mile safety, open —W. F. Murphy, first; 
Dorntge, second ; time, 2m. 4os. 

2-mile ordinary, handicap—F. T. Servis (170 
yds.), first; C. J. Iven, Rochester A. A. (140 
yds.), second; Zimmerman (scratch), third. 


Chad- 


Servis’ time, 5m. 45s. ; Zimmerman’s time, 6m. 
5: 

Half-mile tandem, open — Zimmerman and 
Hoyland Smith, first; Banker and Brinker, 
second ; time, Im. I5s. 

SECOND DAY. 

In the one-mile safety handicap, in which W. 
F. Murphy placed the half-mile starting Amer- 
ican record atim. Its. flat, Dorntge had 70 yards 
starton Murphy. Dorntge’s time for the mile 
was 2m. 33s.; Murphy’s, 2m. 31 4-5s. 

Mile ordinary, novice—H. R. Peck, S. C. C., 
first; R. Abrams, Syracuse, second; time, 3m. 


5S. 

Mile safety, State championship—W. P. Mur- 
phy, first ; Dorntge, second ; time, 2m. 52s. 

3-mile tandem, open— Zimmerman and Hoy- 
land Smith, first; Penseyres and Dorntge, sec- 
ond ; time, 8m. 57s. 

Mile tandem, State championship — W. D. 
Banker and F. M. Brinker, first; Dorntge and 
Penseyres, second; W. F. and C. M. Murphy, 
third ; time, 2m. 58%s. 

Half-mile ordinary, open—A. A. Zimmerman, 
first; C. M. Murphy, second ; time, Im. 20s. 

2-mile safety, team—Buffalo, Penseyres, 23 
points ; W. D. Banker, 12 points ; F. M. Brinker, 
18 points; total, 53 points. — Geo. B. 
Penn, 17; Fred W. Penn, 6; F. J. Higbee, 7; 
total, 30 points; time, 6m. 384s. 

Mile ordinary, handicap—C. M. soe yA (60 
yds.), first; F. T. Servis (100 yds.), second ; A. A. 
Zimmerman (scratch), third ; time, 2m. 42%s 

2-mile safety, handicap—C. W. Dorntge (130 
yds.), first; Hoyland Smith (scratch), second. 
Dorntge’s time, 5m. 35s.; Smith, 5m. 36s. 

On July 17, at Detroit, the 25-miles road race 
record was broken. The first six men in were: 


Name. Start, Finish. Actual time. 
Graham . : 5:10:23 3-5 1:40:23 3-5 
Kittinger . 5:10:46 3-5 1:34:46 3-5 
Dickinson . 5:12:02 2-5 1:34:32 2°5 
Marks . 5:13:13 1:36:13 
Schimmel . . 5:14:44 2-5 1335344 2°5 
Van Sicklen . 5:15:11 1:25:11 





Van Sicklen’s time, 1:25:11, is now the Ameri- 
can record. 

At the Wisconsin Division meet of the L, A. 
W. at Green Bay, Wis., the following races 
were run: 

FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 

Mile novice safety—Fred Kasten, Milwaukee, 
first; Martin Patitz, Milwaukee, second ; Louis 
Reed, Ripon,, third ; time, 2m. 52 I-5s. 

5-mile ordinary, L. A. W. Wisconsin Division 
championship—F. T. Andre, Milwaukee, first ; 
H. P. Andre, Milwaukee, second; time, 17m. 48s. 

Mile safety, handicap—William C. Wagner, 
Milwaukee (150 yds.), first ; Fred Holmes, G. B. 
C. C. (200 yds.), second; Fred Kasten, Mil- 
waukee (150 yds.), third ; time, 2m. 23s. 

2-mile ordinary, handicap—F. Terry Andre, 
Milwaukee (30 yds.), first; Phil. Nickel, Mil- 
waukee (140 yds.), second; W. A. Dawes, Mil- 
waukee (140 yds.), third; time, 6m. IIs. 

Mile safety, 3m. 10s. class—Wm. C. Wagner, 
Milwaukee, first; C. S. Merrill, Chicago, sec- 
ond; Fred. Holmes, Milwaukee, third; time, 
2m. 48 1-5s. 

5-mile ordinary, American championship— 
Geo. K. Barrett, Chicago, first; F. Terry An- 
dre, Milwaukee, second ; G. W. Dennison, Chi- 
cago, third; time, 17m. 15s. 

2-mile safety, handicap—John S. Johnson, 
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Minneapolis (300 yds.), first ; William C. Wag- 


ner, Milwaukee (300 ,yds.), second; Martin 
Patitz, Milwaukee (310 yds.), third; time, 
5m. 26 4-5s. 


Mile safety, boys under sixteen years — 
Louie Reed, Ripon, first ; John F. Bertles, Jr., 
G. B. C. C., second ; time, 2m. 58s. 

Mile ordinary, 3m. 10s. class—Phil. Nickel, 
Milwaukee, first; H. P. Andre, Milwaukee, sec- 
ond ; time, 3m. 22%s. 

Half-mile safety, American championship— 
George K. Barrett, first; Jay L. Price, second ; 
E. C. Bode, third; time, Im. 16%s. 

Mile ordinary, L. A. W. Wisconsin Division 
championship—F. Terry Andre, Milwaukee, 
first; Phil. Nickel, Milwaukee, second; time, 
4m. 13s. 

Mile safety, American championship—E. C. 
Bode, Chicago, first; George K. Barrett, Chi- 


cago, second; F. Terry Andre, Milwaukee, 
third ; time, 2m. 57%s. 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, JULY 23. 

Mile novice ordinary—Phil. Nickel, Milwau- 
kee, first; J. C. Schmidt, Milwaukee, second ; 
W. A. Dawes, Milwaukee, third; time, 3m. 
4 4-58. i pe 

5-mile safety, American championship—Geo. 
K Barrett, Chicago, first; F. Terry Andre, 
Milwaukee, second ; . C, Bode, Chicago, 
third ; time 15m. 3s. 

Half-mile ordinary, American championship 
—Geo. K. Barrett, Chicago, first; F. Terry An- 
dre, Milwaukee, second; G. W. Dennison, Chi- 
cago, third ; time, Im. 27 4-5s. 

Mile ordinary, open—Phil Nickel, Milwaukee, 
first; H. P. Andre, Milwaukee, second; time, 
3m. 39 I-5s. 

Mile. safety, G. B. C. C.—J. V. De Cremer, 
first ; time, 3m. 3s. 

Mile safety, L. A. W. Wisconsin Division 
championship—Wm. C. Wagner, Milwaukee, 


first; Fred Schmitz, Milwaukee, second ; time, 
2m. 51%s. 


Mile ordinary, handicap—Geo. K. Barrett, 
Chicago (scratch), first; Phil. Nickel, Milwau- 
kee (100 yds.), second; F. Terry Andre, Mil- 
waukee (scratch), third ; time, 2m. 52s. 

5-mile safety, L. A. W. Wisconsin Division 
championship—Wm. C. Wagner, Milwaukee, 
first; Fred. Kasten, Milwaukee, second; A. C 
Morrison, Milwaukee, third ; time, 15m. 8s. 

Half-mile ordinary, open—Geo. K. Barrett, 
Chicago, first; F. Terry Andre, , Milwaukee, 
second ; time, Im. 4Is. 

2-mile safety, 6m. 20s. i itaia ae Wagner, 
Milwaukee, first ; C. S. Merrill, Chicago, second ; 
H. P. Walden, Chicago, third; time, 5m. 

4-58. 

Half-mile ordinary, consolation—George W. 
Dennison, Chicago, first; Will M. Breckenridge, 
Milwaukee, second ; time, Im. 40 4-5s. 

Half-mile, safety ‘consolation—H. P. Walden, 
Chicago, first; Will M. Breckenridge, Milwau- 
kee, second ; A. C. Morrison, Milwaukee, third; 
time, Im. 27 4-5s. 

The Poorman road race was run at Cincin- 


nati July 4; the first five men finished as fol- 
follows: 
Fin- Handi- Riding 
ish. Name cap. time. 
1, H.C. Tyler ‘ . 6:00 54:5114 
2. C.H. Roth. eo ap a ee ie: 5 1:01:21 
3. N.H. Van Sickle: 1... . Scratch 52:47 
4 R. O. Bauman a oe 4:00 56:49 3-5 
5. H.E. Anderson . + 12:00 1:06:43% 


WHEEL SPOKES. 


THE custom-house authorities have decided 
that royalties on pneumatic tires are part of the 
cost, and are therefore assessable 40 per cent , 
the same as any other parts of wheels. 

AN English exchange, speaking of Osmond’s 
mile in 2m. 16s., remarked that this was a pre- 
liminary gallop to the real effort of 2:10 for the 
mile ! 

Every season brings forth a phenomenon on 
wheels, and the latest in this line is Edward 
McDuffee, of Everett, Mass., who is said to be 
developing speed second to none in this country. 
Another coming man, also from New England, 
is H.C. Tyler, of Highlandville, Mass. 

THE authorities of Bay City, Mich., not only 
make ordinances against sidewalk riding, but 
they enforce the same by arrest and fine. 

I NOTICE among some exchanges the following: 

‘‘The biggest bicycle club in the world is the 
Bicyclists’ Touring Club of London, England.”’ 
The B. T. C. of England, and the 'L. A. W. of 
the U. S. are very similar in their aims and ob- 
jects. They are both ‘‘clubs,” but the L. A.W. 
outnumbers its English sister organization by 
several hundred. 

THE Missouri Bicycle and Athletic Club, of 
St. Louis, will no doubt build a track specially 
for cycles. They have two tracts of land under 
consideration, and will no doubt build one of the 
fastest tracks in the West. 

Mr. Haro_p LEwiIs, one of Philadelphia’s most 


prominent cyclists, has gone to Japan. He will 
cycle through that island paradise. 
Says a writer in an exchange: ‘I have 


noticed that the average non-riding bicycle 
admirer values a wheel by the amount of nickel 
plating on it.”’ 

THE Lawrence (Mass.) Wheelmen held their 
semi-annual election of officers June 29 and the 
following officers were elected: President, Mar- 
tin Wheeler ; vice-president, G. A. Needham; 
secretary, W. A. Strout; treasurer, Daniel Sil- 
ver ; financial secretary, J. A. Little ; trustee for 
eighteen months, Will Coakley. The road officers 
elected were: Captain, William Coakley ; first 
lieutenant, Albert Simmons ; second lieutenant, 
Thomas G. McGregor. 


THE Canonsburgh (Pa.) Bicycle Club has been 
recently formed, with the following officers: 
President, S. S. Hill; vice-president, M. M. 
Potts ; secretary, M. C, Wilson; treasurer, D. F. 
Young; captain, Blaine Ewing. 

THE Business Men’s Cycle League, of Newark, 
N. J., is one of the most conscientious road- 
riding clubs in the country and its weekly runs 
are attended by a ‘“‘large majority’’ of the 
racmbers. 

NEw JERSEY has taken a step torward by com- 
bining in one association the Hudson County 
Wheelmen, the Business Men's Cycling League, 
the Atlanta Wheelmen, the Union County Road- 
sters and the Elizabeth Wheelmen. Officers 
have been elected, and the track at Elizabeth 
will,as a consequence of the combination, be 
put into racing condition for a tournament on 
Labor Day. 

WESTERN riders point to the Irvington- 
Milburn race with its sixty-seven starters and 
then to the Pullman-Chicago affair with its 181 
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starters. Well, they do cut a wide swathe out 
Chicago way. It must be ‘‘big’’ or nothing 
with them. 


THE Chicopee (Mass.) Wheel Club was lately 
formed. Officers chosen: President, F. B. Jen- 
kins; vice-president, Frank Root ; treasurer, 
Levi Booth; secretary, Dexter Allen ; captain, 
Charles Bodfish ; first lieutenant, Leroy Booth; 
second lieutenant, Charles Wing. 

CHICAGO is to have one of the fastest quarter- 
mile tracks in the country. It is to be located 
on the grounds of the Chicago Cricket and Ath- 
letic Club. 

THERE is a certain c.ement in England, known 
as the ‘‘ new blood section,” which strongly ad- 
vocates the awarding of cash prizes to amateurs 
instead of medals and ‘‘sich’’ trash. That idea 
won’t go just yet. 

Mr. BELANGER’S cycle, which is ‘‘expected”’ 
to travel at the rate of 85 miles per hour, has not 
yet materialized. When it comes I would much 
like to be present at the trial and witness the 
results of traveling at an 85 miles speed. How- 
ever, there seems to be a rooted incredulity as 
to the possibility of Mr. Belanger establishing 
his claim. 

I AM always glad to note the formation of a 
ladies’ cycle club, or in fact anything that 
shows more interest among ladies in cycling. 
In this connection I notice that a club of the 
gentler sex has been formed in Toledo, Ohio. 
At the preliminary meeting there were present 
Miss Grace Gifford, to whose efforts the forma- 
tion of the club is principally due; Miss Helen 
Stern, Miss Lottie Waite, Miss Lulu Worts, Miss 
Mary DeVilbis, Miss Sallie Motherwell, Miss 
Ida Hillman, Miss Bessie Reasner, Miss Sarah 
Johnston, Miss Maggie Kitchen, Miss Louise 
Kitchen and Miss May Fisk. 

AxsouT a year ago F. A. Berry, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., while riding a cycle ran down W. 
Syphax and injured him so that he never left 
his house. On June 15 Mr. Syphax died. It 
is claimed that the injuries of the bicycle acci- 
dent caused his death. Mary M. Syphax brings 
suit against Mr. Berry for $10,000 damages. 

THE new Albany Cyclers’ Club of thirty mem- 
bers has been recently organized, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, John Breyfogle ; 
secretary and treasurer, W. W. Zollman; cap- 
tain, R. T. Brooks ; correspondent, George Wil- 
cox. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the official opposition of 
the New Jersey Division to road racing that 
branch of sport seems to flourish. 

‘ THE PROWLER. 


AFTER a rest of five years the Springfield Bi- 
cycle Club is well equipped at every point to 
give on September to and 11 an exhibition of bicy- 
cling wonders, not only equaling in merit any of 
its own earlier predecessors, but one that shall 
be up with the times and in every respect worthy 
of a large attendance and of a prosperous out- 
come to the vigorous efforts now being made by 
the club to beat not only the record of the 
world, but that of its own excellent record of 
former days in the running of a bicycle tourna- 
ment. The details of the plan for this season’s 
exhibit as at present proposed are outlined in 
the following announcement : 

The famous half-mile track on Hampden 


-novice; 3. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Park, upon which so many world’s records were 
established at the former race meetings of the 
club, will be rebuilt, and, if possible, put in bet- 
ter shape than ever before. The prizes will 
amount to $3,500 or more in value, and will, it 
is believed, be the best ever offered at a vicycle 
tournament. 

Following is a list of committees appointed, 
with chairmen: Advertising, W. S. Warriner ; 
racing, D. J. Canary ; prizes, A. O. McGarrett ; 
track, E. E. Sawtell; tickets, L. H. Adams; 
press, W. C. Colton; transportation, E. H. 
Clark ; police, G. L. Gray; reception, F. H. 
Williams. Any of the above, addressed at Box 
107, will be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding the tournament, in their respective 
departments. 

Every effort is being put forth to make this 
occasion the event of the year of its kind. Music 
will be furnished by the Overman Wheel Com- 
pany Band. Springfield hospitality will be dis- 
pensed as in years past. D. J. Canary, the 
champion fancy and trick rider of the world, 
will give exhibitions both days, using both the 
ordinary and safety machines, and will intro- 
duce several specialties. 

Following is the list of races: 

FIRST DAY. 

1. Start of 20-mile road race; 2. Mile safety, 
Mile safety, open, handicap; 4. 
2-mile ordinary, open, handicap; 5. Half-mile 
safety, open, handicap; 6. Mile safety, 2m. 50s. 
class; finish of 20-mile road race; 7. Mile or- 
dinary, open; exhibition, by D. J. Canary; 8. 
Quarter-mile safety, open, flying start; 9. Half- 
mile ordinary, open; 10. Mile tandem, open. 

SECOND DAY. 

1. Mile ordinary, novice; 2. 2-mile tandem, 
handicap, open; 3. Mile safety, 2m. qos. class ; 
4. Quarter-mile ordinary, open; 5. Half-mile 
safety, open; exhibition, by D. J. Canary; 6. 
Mile safety, world’s record: 7. Mile ordinary, 
handicap, open; 8. Mile safety, closed, handi- 
cap; g. Half-mile safety, 1m. 20s. class; Io. 
Mile consolation. Penalizing of ties will be 
handled in accordance with the judgment of the 
racing committee, 

Entrance fee, $1 for one event and 50 cents 
for each additional. Fees must accompany en- 
tries. L.A. W. rules to govern. The plan of 
the 20-mile road race is to start on the track, 
ride to Holyoke dry bridge, a distance of about 
8% miles, over a straightaway level course, 
and return, finishing the last 3 or 4 miles on the 
track in view of the audience. Special attention 
will centre on the mile safety world’s record 
race of the second day, which will be the race 
of the meet, and probably of the year, as there 
will be a very low time limit on this race, and 
in addition to this the first prize will bea Haines 
Brothers $1,000 piano, presented to the club for 
this special purpose. 

THE Wheeling Division of the Passaic City 
Wheeling and Athletic Association held a meet- 
ing Friday evening, August 7, at which it was 
decided to hold a lantern parade on Saturday 
evening, September 12. All clubs in New York 
and vicinity are cordially invited. The parade 
will be supplemented by a literary and musical 
entertainment, and a ‘‘smoker”’ in their club 
house on Prospect street. The Wheeling Divis- 
ion secretary’s address is C. H. Soule, 187 Lex- 
ington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
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WE publish during the summer the OUTING 
‘#4? Tennis Record, the official organ of the 
U.S.N.L.T.A. In this weekly will be found 
jae Md records, items and exhaustive com- 
ments relating to lawn games. Upon applica- 
tion subscribers to OutinG will be furnished 
with the Zennis Record without charge. Subscrip- 
tion to the Wee hly Tennis Recor a alone is is 5 BI. 


LACROSSE. 


For the past two or three months the interest 
in lacrosse has flagged and hardly a game of any 
importance has been played in the vicinity of 
New York. Ina measure this is due to circum- 
stances which no one couldcontrol, but besides 
this it is certain that the main reason for this 
lack of interest is the present controversy be- 
tween the Staten Island and New York athletic 
clubs, brought about by the rejection of the 
latter’s lacrosse team by the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Amateur Lacrosse Players, in which the 
Staten Islands cast the deciding vote. 

There is a history in regard to this that it 
might be well for those interested to know and 
which the Staten Islands never took the trouble 
to explain. As is known, the ill feeling between 
the old Brooklyn team (now the N. Y. A. C.) 
and Staten Islands is of long standing, for they 
were rivals for the possession of the Oelrichs 
cup, and year by year the feeling grew. Had 
this ill feeling been confined to the players as a 
team no harm would, probably, have been done, 
but unfortunately it was made a personal matter 
by some of the players, the result being that 
rather rough play was at times resorted to, 
which naturally did not tend to lessen the ill 
feeling. 

When last year the Brooklyns challenged for 
the cup and were defeated the feeling was in- 
creased, as during the game one or two of the 
players used rather strong language, much to 
the disgust of many of the spectators, some of 
whom declared that they would not witness an- 
other championship gante between the Brook- 
lyns and Staten Islanders. Not satisfied with 
the defeat administered to them, the Brooklyns 
challenged again, and a game was arranged and 
an hour set so that the game could be finished 
before dark. There isa rule which distinctly 
states that if a team does not appear on the field 
within a certain time after the appointed hour 
the other side may claim the game as forfeited. 
When, then, the Brooklyns did not appear until 
long after the schedule time, Mr. Journey, the 
official referee, gave the game to the Staten 
Islands. 
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Some will ask why the S. I. A. C. should 
claim the game under such circumstances, and 
the answer is this: In the first place they had 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by play- 
ing the Brooklyns and previous occurrences had 
taught them a lesson, for it was only about two 
years ago that exactly thesame thing happened, 
but instead of claiming the game the match was 
played. The score was tied. Time was called 
and the ball thrown for goal simultaneously, 
it then being too dark to see. The umpire 
allowed it as a goal and thus the game was de- 
cided, although the ball probably went over the 
fence instead of through the goal posts, as it 
was never found. 

When the Brooklyns applied for and gained 
admittance into the New York Athletic Club, a 
meeting of the Staten Island lacrosse team was 
held to decide whether their representative 
should vote for or against their admission into 
the Eastern Association, and he was directed 
to vote forthem. It was a great surprise when 
it was known that the vote was cast the other 
way, but when the reason was given it was at 
least satisfactory to the Staten Islands. The 
Druid representative had come prepared to vote 
against the New Yorks, as they had had the 
same trouble with them as the Staten Islands, 
and further than that the Druids had resolved 
thatin the event of the New Yorks’ admission 
they would resign, so that the choice was given 
to the Staten Islanders to play with the Druids 
or New Yorks, and as they had always been 
on the best terms with the Baltimoreans they 
chose them. These are the facts of the case, 
though they do not come officially from the 
Staten Island Athletic Club. 

It could hardly be expected that this state of 
things could last through the whole season, for 
those interested in the game are anxious to play 
interesting games and not with teams who are 
so inferior that the result of the contest is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The only lacrosse team in this 
vicinity which stands any chance with the 
Staten Islands is the N. Y. A. C. team, and the 
games between these two teams are watched by 
all players with interest, and bear the same re- 
lation to the minor games which professional 
baseball does to amateur baseball. Something 
had to be done to bridge over this ill feeling of 
the two clubs, and as the Staten Islands were 
the cause of the disturbance, naturally to them 
was left the duty of a reconciliation, and, voic- 
ing the proper sentiment of the club, the board 
of management passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That our delegate to the Eastern 
Lacrosse Association be and hereby is instructed 
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to take necessary steps toward having a meet- 
ing of that association to ask thereat for a re- 
consideration of the vote upon the application 
of membership therein of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, and if granted to vote for the said 
club as an associate member thereof. 

A — of the resolution was sent to the 
N.Y. A, G. 

In te with this resolution C.C. Miller 
sent out for signatures to all the clubs of the as- 
sociation the following petition : 

‘* Mr. Ed. Merritt, President E. A. A. L. P.-: 

“‘DEAR Sir—The undersigned, members of 
the Eastern Association of Amateur Lacrosse 
Players, request that you call a special meeting 
of the association for the purpose of reconsid- 
ering the application of the N. Y. A. C.’ 

By the time OvutinGc for September is pub- 
lished it is to be hoped that this meeting will 
have been called and the New Yorks elected. 

While all this was taking place the matter of 
the Staten Islands’ late entry to the A. A. U. 
championships was taken up, and but for timely 
action might have resulted seriously. The A. C. 
S. N. and the N. Y. A. C. teams were willing 
that the entry of the S. I. A. C. team should be 
accepted, even though it was made late, and 
therefore A, A. U. lacrosse matters are in a sat- 
isfactory state. 

On July 4 at Bridgeport, before a large num- 
ber of spectators, the Astoria Athletic Club met 
and defeated a picked team from Bridgeport by 
a score of 3 goals to2, The teams were: 


Bridgeport. Position, Astoria, 
G. Henderson . . . Goal H. Rice 
S. Wakeman. . . . Point x “E. Bartow 
ieee . 6 ks =e EE... ar E. Rice 
F. S. Slosson . First defense “H. O. Nelson 
W. Lansburg . Second defense .. R. Gray 
F. Hawley . | | Third defense . : J.J. McMullen 
W.P. Downs .. . Centre. . . W.R. Taylor 
H. Griffin . . . . . First attack . G. F. Hopkins 
G. Sanborn Second attack O. Meyers 
F. J. Silfie . Third attack . G. Rodman 
J. W. Young. Outside home . . D. Sartorius 
E. Menard Inside home . P. Freeman 


Referee, T. Marson, M. A. C. 


The goals were thrown by Sartorius, Freeman 
and Gray for the Astorias, and Griffin and Me- 
nard for Bridgeport. 

On July 11 the Astorias played the College 
of the City of New York, and although the 
college has a much stronger team they could 
do no more than make a tie. The playing of 
Draper, Bartow and Freeman was remarkably 
good. The teams were: 


Astoria A.C. osttion, oF OF Ae A 
E. Bartow. . . . Goal. . L. B. Ginsburg 
C. C. Miller 

G.1.A.C) . . Point D. Nelson 
L. ame Jr. 

(S. I. A. C.) Cover point E. Spahr 
w. O. ‘Draper : First defense Se Geom 
H. O. Nelson . Second defense. . . . C. Smith 
J. V. Du Bois Third defense LE. Maguire 
R. Taylor . . . . Centre. M. Toch 
M. McMullen First attack - « « « PB, White 
L. Ritchie . Second attack .... J. Oakes 
D.Gray . Third attack .. . . H. Nelson 
P, Freeman Outside home G. brwsas 

(S. I. A.C.) 
G. Rodman Inside home. J. Curry (S. I. A. C.) 


J. R. Flannery, N. Y. A. C., was referee. 


The score was 2-2, made by Freeman and 
Draper for the ——— and Whiting and Green- 
baum for C. C. N. Y. 

The improvement of the Astoria team since 
they started to play lacrosse (some three months 


*Messrs. Halsall, J. Wright, 
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ago) deserves the highest praise, for it is evi- 
dent that they have taken up the game with the 
determination to stick. They are even now on 
a par with most of the junior teams in the vi- 
cinity, and before long, at their present rate of 
improvement, they will be able to successfully 
compete with the seniors. 
LIONEL MOSES, JR. 


CRICKET. 


A FEATURE of metropolitan cricket this season 
has been the series of friendly encounters on the 
local fields between representatives of the trans- 
atlantic steamships of our port. The steamers 
no sooner land their passengers than thoughts 
of green fields and enjoyable cricket matches 
control the officers of the prominent steamers, 
and especially those of the White Star and 
Inman lines. On August 10 one of the most 
interesting of these steamer eleven series of 
cricket matches was played on the old St. George 
Club field at Hoboken, in which elevens of 
the steamers Majestic and City of Berlin were 
the contestants. Each of the officials of the two 
lines had been chaffing each other about their 
ability to do up each other at cricket, and this 
match was arranged to settle the point in dis- 
pute. The City of SBerlin’s eleven included 
Newton, Parry, 
Rees, Glesdale, Rowlands, Andrews, Mean, 
Williams and Ormrod ; while the Mayestic’s team 
included Messrs. E. Smith, Mathewman, Webb, 
Whittingham, Bates, Shenton, Hunt, Courtney, 
Sutton, Griffiths and Barker. The Inman people 
went to the bat first and they ran up the fair score 
of 43 before they were all disposed of, W. Hal- 
sall playing a good innings for 20, and J. Wright 
adding 13. The bowling of Messrs. Mathew- 
man and Webb proved effective, while E. Sm‘th’s 
wicket keeping was quite a feature, he stumping 
five opponents and catching out two others. 
On the other side when the fifth wicket fell it 
was found that the Inman score had been ex- 
ceeded by ten runs, A. Mathewman carrying 
his bat out for 14 and E. Smith being bowled for 
the same double figures, Halsall and Parry 
having charge of the bowling. Bates also car- 
ried his bat out, the White Star eleven winning 
with five wickets to fall. The contest was 
highly enjoyed by all present and a September 
game is looked forward to with pleasurable an- 
ticipations. 

FOLLOWING is the bowling analysis of the Phil- 
adelphia-Boston game, the score of which was 
given in OuTING Records for August: 


BOWLING ANALYSIS, 


Philadelphia—First Innings. 
Balis, Maidens, W'kts. Runs. 


G. Wright . .. . 60 3 I 28 
Chambers ... . 115 8 6 50 
MacNutt. ... . 60 4 2 24 
Second Innings. 
Chambers .. . . 145 10 5 54 
i weet . = wt cs 8 ° 8 
Fairburn... . . 85 4 5 35 
MacNutt . Shei ° ° 4 
Boston—First Innings. 
Patterson. . . . . 115 10 4 28 
OOM... « . < » « SES 10 4 30 
SRS 5G tg) oh. I 2 II 
Welsh . “ ° 7 
Second Innings. 
Patterson. . . . «» 134 16 7 34 
Brown. .. . . « 110 7 1 37 
Coates. . a -» 0 ° 1 14 


Brown, 1 w ide. 
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FIELD GAMES. 


THE Philadelphia team proceeded from Bos- 
ton direct to Toronto, where they played the 
international match with the Canadian team on 
their home grounds on July 13 and 14, with the 
following result : 

AMERICANS, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


G. S. Patterson, b. Rose 
Wilson. . . . . o Bb. Dickey 

H. Patterson, b. e. Goldingham, b; Gil. 
‘Dickey - 39 lespie . eb 22 


Clark, “gf Rose Wilson . ~o 
Bohlen, c. Rose Wilson, 
b. Hall. . .. . . o Notout . ° 
—, c. Rose Wilson, — Terry, b. Gil- 
b. 


e. aan}. Dickey . 2. é 2 


oo 2 
Law, b. Rose Wilson | 7 ©. peel b. Gillespie. . . 9 
Coates, c. Kaiser, b. 

Rose Wilson . » © Cc. andb. Hall. . . 24 
Thayer,b. Hall . . . 8 c. Kaiser, b. Gillespie . 19 
Welsh, b. Dickey . . . 13 c. andb. Gillespie I 
9 Muir, Sr. a 

Dickey, b. Hal. . . 4 c. Boyd, b. Gillespie . 5 
Thomson, notout. . . 3 c. Gillespie,b. Hall . I 
Estes 4 kk sk ke eS Ds + shee 

eee ae 

CANADIANS. 


First Innings. Second Inniugs. 


D. W. Saunders, b. G. 

Patterson . c. G. Patterson, b. Clark o 
Kaiser, c. Law, 'b. G. Pat- 

terson . , b. G. Patterson. . .. § 
Rev. F. W. Terry, b. 

Clark . . « . 13 ©.J.H. Patterson, b. Clark 20 
Goldingham, c. and b. 

Patterson . 9 b.G. Patterson. . 6 
M. Boyd, c. Weish 9 c. Clark, b. G. Patterson . 9 
Hall, b. Clark . : r ‘b.Cla rk’ ° 
Gillespie, b. Patterson . 6 c, sub., b. Clark I 
Lieut. Stockwell, b. Pat- 

terson . 7c. Law, b. Clar' 

Lyon, c. Bohlen, 'b. Coates 73 6. 8. Patterson, b. Ciaric* : 
Dickey, c. Law, b. Clark 5 Notout . . ae 3 
Rose Vilson, not out . t Runout . eee 
Extras : i i eS ee eG ee . 

TO oe & Sv tee | re 


OnE of the distinctive features of New Eng- 
land summer life is the number of interesting 
minor and local matches, of no great moment 
in themselves, but indicative of the existence of 
a healthy spirit in cricket circles and a broad 
underlying basis for the game. Any Eastern 
paper of repute may be almost sure to be de- 
pended on to have quite a number of these 
matches reported, to wit, in one day quite re- 
cently I noticed reports of the Somervilles v. 
Hyde Parks, Pawtucket v. Saylesville, Chelsea 
v. Lynn, Medford v. Cambridge, and Sanford 
v. the Albions of Lawrence—a remarkable crop 
of cricket for one day. 


BASEBALL. 


A BASEBALL game in the Adirondack region is 
a novelty, but one took place on August 8, at 
Ampersand on the Lower Saranac, which ranks 
as the inaugural contest,of the season in that 
locality. Of course among the summer resi- 
dents in the Adirondacks there are always to be 
found a number of devotees of the national 
game, and at Paul Smith’s place this summer 
there was quite a gathering of members of 
different amateur clubs of various cities, and 
naturally a ball match had to be arranged to 
satisfy the longings of the party. A match was 
made up between nines called respectively the 
Ampersands and the Paul Smiths. The former 
included Currie, pitcher; McBurney, catcher; 
Brown, third base ; Mack, second base; Butler, 


first base; Snyder, left field; Sullivan, right field; 
W. Marsh, centre field; R. Marsh, short stop. 
The Paul Smith nine consisted of Hubbel, pitch- 

P. Smith, catcher; McDowell, third base; 
Smith, second base; Boyd, first base; Crouse, 
short stop; Trudeau, left field; Moffit, right 
field ; T. Smith, centre field. 

The only grounds fit for a game were those at 
Paul Smith’s, so carriages were engaged to 
take a large party from Ampersand to the scene 
of the contest. Two tally-ho coaches gave tone 
to the procession of vehicles, which was headed 
by young Howard Homans on horseback, carry- 
ing the red, white and blue colors of the Am- 
persands and an immense & asa guidon, It is 
from this & that the Hotel Ampersand is named. 
People from all the camps on St. Regis Lakes 
were there to swell the crowd. 

Among those who attended from the Amper- 
sand’ were Mr. Fisher, W. T. Young, Miss 
Fannie Betts, the Misses Barnhurst, Miss M. 
Miller, P. A. Brown, A. C. Craig, Mrs. W. 
Snyder, W. B. Snyder, George H. Grannis, 
George Miller, Mr. and Mrs. William Lerck, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. S. Sharp, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Freeman, Mrs. W. H. Newman, Mrs, Campbell 
MacDougall, I. J. Barnhurst, Charles H. Davis, 
Miss E. Turner, R. K. Horpe, Mrs. Lincoln 
MacVeagh, Dr. Hance, Dr. J. W. MacLane, 
Miss Esther Lawrence, Miss G. Betts, Arthur 
Reese, Miss H. A. Butler, H. B. MacDougall, 

. L. Harris, Miss Dora H. Harris, Miss Lillie 
Young, Rev. W. H. Larom, Elliott F. Shepard, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Truesdell. 

The piazza of Paul Smith’s was lined with 
people three deep for its whole length. Among 
those present were the Secretary of the Interior 


and Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Acton, the Secretary’s 
sister; Miss Edith Morton, the Vice-President’s 
daughter; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John Wesley 


Brown and Miss Brown, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Inslee, Mr. 
Justice Smith, of the Supreme Court, from El- 
mira; Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Nash, Misses Cooper, 
Hopkins, Holder, Cook, Sage, Major, Trudeau ; 
Mrs. John Y. Boyd, Mrs. Lovell, Mr. McAlpin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. Whiton, Dr. Watson, Dr. 
Trudeau and Messrs, Eaton and Young, mana- 
gers of the Hotel Ampersand. 

The contest proved to be very close and inter- 
esting, as the battery work on both sides was 


effective, and the field support, considering 
the rough ground, was excellent. 

Here is the score: 
ASABOTEBTIOS , 6 055 0 6c0cc'ssiesece 20000020 0-4 


PGMs SOUMEMD, 60s osivccivacess treooortr0°0 o3 


Batteries—Ampersands, Currie and McBurney; Paul 
Smiths, Hubbel and Smith. 

Base hits—Ampersands, 7; Paul Smiths, 6. 

Bases on balls—B Currie, 43 ; by Hubbel, 6 

Struck out—By Currie,9 ; by Hubbel, 11. 

Errors—Ampersands, 6; bo), Smiths, 10. 


“The interest was intensified at the end of the 
ninth inning, when the Paul Smiths were at the 
bat, for if they could make one run the game 
would be tied and a tenth inning necessitated, 
with a possible chance for the Paul Smiths to 
win. But Butler and Mack each put out a man, 
and the third man was struck out by Currie, and 
then all hands, in the most good-natured man- 
ner, cheered vociferously and continuously for 
the Ampersands, and Paul Smith himself ac- 
knowledged defeat by dining the two teams at 
3:30 o'clock in his very best manner, 
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SHALL I give my son a gun or rod and en- 
courage him to follow sport by flood or field ; 
shall I foster in his growing mind ideas of 
sportsmanship; shall I try to make a sportsman 
out of him? Or is it better to check his natural 
tendency in this direction before his character 
is really formed? Ifso, why; if not, why not? 
These are questions many a parent asks him- 
self, and time and time again I have been ap- 
pealed to by anxious fathers for advice upon 
this most important question, both to parents 
and progeny. 

To the best of my belief no boy ever learned 
any harm while either fishing or shooting, and 
I would unhesitatingly advise parents to en- 
courage in their sons a taste for field sports and 
an admiration of all manly pastimes. But 
good, sound common sense should govern the 
teaching of the young people, and before giv- 
ing a boy a gun and permission to use it I 
would advise a careful study of his character 
and disposition. If careless and reckless he is 
no fit guardian for a deadly weapon; but if he 
has sense and caution enough to be trusted 
there is no good reason why he should not have 
a gun of his own. Provided he takes proper 
care of it, makes a cast-iron resolve never to 
allow the muzzle to cover anything but legiti- 
mate game and does not neglect his studies for 
the pleasures of a tramp afield, the use of a gun 
can do him no possible harm and may do him 
much good. 

The wisest plan for a parent to follow would 
perhaps be to make the gun and trips in quest 
of sport, as it were, rewards for diligent study 
and general good conduct. Let your boy thor- 
oughly understand that if he behaves himself 
properly you are quite willing to allow him 
every reasonable pleasure, and he is a poor boy 
who will not make a brave attempt to please 
you. But the most important point of all is 
that fathers should control, and share, and find 
something of interest in their sons’ amusement. 
If a fatheris the man he should be, the closer 
the son is associated with him the better, and 
few things will bring them more closely to- 
gether than tramps with the gun after game. 
Do not give your boy a gun and then let him 
prowl at will with a party of other boys about 
the country. Take him out yourself. Initiate 
him into the true principles of sportsmanship. 
Encourage him to practice at flying game and 


. Sportsman, 


teach him to avoid all pot-hunting methods. Ere 
many seasons have passed you will find that he 
has not only become a good shot, but a good 
which is much more important. 
Give the boy a gun and let it be a good gun, 
but train him in true sportsmanship yourself, 
If, unfortunately, you are not one of the craft, 
you surely have a trusted friend who can fill the 
office of instructor for you, and who will gladly 
do so, if your son has been properly ‘yard 
broken ”’ before he is shown game. 

Some useful persuaders for lake trout will be 
found among the following : Parmacheene belle, 
Montreal, wood, ibis, hedgehog, silver doctor, 
white miller, sage fly, blue professor, West 
Branch, deacon, olive wren, otter, Indian Crow, 
table rock, fox squirrel, winnonish, heath fly, 
brown palmer, black palmer, quack doctor, 
brown hen, north shore, pebble rock, hard scrab- 
ble, Sturtevant, blue Gordon, pebble beach, 
green vale, Fratilleny, silver-tinseled ibis, gold- 
tinseled ibis and Tomlinson. 

It may be as well once again to remind readers 
of OurinG of the necessity for moderation in 
fishing. Several records of catches glanced 
over lately show far too many fish killed for the 
fishermen to honestly lay claim to the title of 
true sportsmen. There are plenty of men who 
know well howto kill fish in reason, and who 
know enough to cease casting when they have 
enjoyed a reasonable amount of sport. But 
there are others who appear to measure their 
pleasure by the number of fish killed, and who 
think more of being ‘thigh hook’’ than of 
genuine sportsmanship, and so they take fish as 
long as fish will rise, though they know that 
half the victims will never be used. Perhaps 
the best remedy is for every honest angler to 
prove by both precept and example that the real 
pleasure of fishing is not comprised in the mere 
killing of fish, and that under no circumstances 
should a fish be killed for which a use cannot 
be found. The man who will kill a trout or bass 
and throw it away to rot among the bushes is no 
more a true sportsman than is the man who uses 
dynamite instead of legitimate tackle. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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KENNEL. 


St. BERNARD importations are still the order 
of the day, and the year 1891 marks a new era 
in the kennel history of America. Not that 
there have not been many and valuable importa- 
tions made during the past twenty years, but 
for numbers and total cost the record of 1891 is 
far ahead of others. Indeed, it would take 
three or four years’ totals to reach that of the 
first seven months’ purchases of 1891, and we 
have by no means reached the end yet. The 
enormous prices now being paid for St. Ber- 
nards have of course had everything to do with 
the monetary exhibit, as compared with formér 
years. Their commercial value is reckoned in 
thousands, while other breeds run into the hun- 
dreds. A few months ago I referred to the 
stimulating influence of Mr. Sears’ purchase of 
Sir Bedivere for $6,500, and I then predicted a 
great advance of prices. Here is how the record 
stands since then for high-priced importations : 
Hepsey, $2,500; Scottish Prince, $5,000; Aris- 
tocrat, $1,750; Altonette, $2,000; Prince Regent, 
$2,500; Lord Bute, $4,000. These are not ficti- 
tious American market prices by any means, 
for in England there has been the greatest ac- 
tivity, and dogs have changed hands with 
startling rapidity and at prices hitherto consid- 
ered apocryphal, 

Nor do these purchases in this breed alone 
represent by any means the total value of the 
importations, There have been innumerable 
transfers across the Atlantic of animals bought 
at from $200 up to $1,000 each. And it may be 
that some of these will play just as important 
a part in the dog-show history of America as 
any of the high-priced dogs already named, 
who, with the exception of Altonette, are all 
matured and were bought on their already made 
reputations. While there is a certain amount 
of judgment in these purchases there is a still 
greater indication of a fat pocketbook. On the 
other hand judicious investments in young 
stock, based upon the selector’s opinion as to how 
they will turn out, are likely to prove more re- 
munerative, as involving less outlay and there- 
with less risk, with correspondingly larger re- 
turns and, what is still more palatable to the 
genuine fancier, the feeling of gratification that 
his judgment was sound. 

Take the Swiss Mountain Kennels, of Ger- 
mantown, that lovely Philadelphia suburb. 
When Mr. Lacy, the well-known authority, visit- 
ed that establishment a few weeks ago he looked 
upon the display with undisguised astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ This is something I never expected to 
see here. You are fortunate indeed to have 
such good ones.’’ The entire secret is good 
judgment combined with awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to buy at the right price. Our dog-show 
judges are not now of the class to be fooled by 
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fancy prices, and the $2,000 paid for Altonette 
will not add to her recommendations, while 
from Germantown such good ones as Sunray, 
Florette or Harmony will be at the top of their 
class, irrespective of their comparatively low 
cost as youngsters. 

So also is it in the matter of selecting sires. 
With fees running up to $150 and $200 for crack 
St. Bernards, those who have to pay are putting 
on their considering caps and saying, ‘‘ What 
will I get for this money ?’’ They look around, 
consult dog-show awards as to paternity of the 
winners, and then decide that the one to patron- 
ize is the one that gives results. Several ex- 
amples of following out this principle are the 
importation of Prince Regent by Mr. W. C. 
Reick, of New York, and of Lord Bute by the 
Menthon Kennels, of Phoenixville, Pa. Prince 
Regent is sire of Princess Florence, Scottish 
Prince, Earl Rosebery, Duke of Armadale, Lady 
Gladwin, King Regent and others, while Lord 
Bute as sire of Young Bute, Sir Hereward, 
Salvator Rosa, Marchioness of Bute, Isabelle 
and a number of other winners flashed forth 
last December as a sensational animal in that 
respect, in addition to his other claim of being 
‘‘the largest dog on earth.” The future of the 
St. Bernard in America is indeed full of promise. 
Jas. WATSON. 


LOrt. 





JULY was aneventful month for pigeon flyers, 
the record for speed having been broken. The 
new figures will be hard to break and insure 
the awarding of the ‘‘ World’s Watch” this sea- 
son, 

A very interesting series of races was flown 
during July to the Providence and Fall River 
lofts, for local honors and against the New Bed- 
ford record. It began with a race with seven 
birds from the Pulitzer Building, New York, to 
Fall River, but the time made is not worthy of 
being reported. Mr. Brooks Borden believed 
his bird Romeo could do better and sent him to 
make the journey alone, and found eight Provi- 
dence birds, owned by J. Clancy, ready to make 
the start in his company. The result was. 


Bird. Home. Miles. Speed. 
Nelse Innes . Providence 158 1,307 yards. 
Romeo . Fall River 163 z,107 “ 


The day following a reserve of six birds, 
owned by H. G. Thurston, Fall River, let go 
over the same course, made the average speed of 
1,208 yards per minute, thus carrying off the hon- 
ors for his city, but remaining second to Provi- 
dence. 

The next week the four lots of birds met in 
Philadelphia, The Clancy, Bowers and Borden 
start was at 8 o’clock; the Thurston at g o'clock, 
Astorm broke over Rhode Island at 2 o’clock, 
just as the birds were in the vicinity, hurrying 
the Clancys into their loft and delaying those of 
Fall River. The result in order of average 


speed was: 
Yds. 
Bird, Owner. Miles. per min, 
Horace . Thurston . 243 1,091 
Nelse Innes Clancy . . 235 1,035 
Romeo ‘ Borden 243 957 
Washee .. . Bowers 243 952 


With this race the Thurston birds ended 
their work for the season, but the others were 
sent for a third and last trial to Washington. 

The entry for this was Clancy, eight ; Borden, 
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one ; Bowers, six. The Clancy start was at 5:30 
A.M. August 2, the other birds being held un- 
til half an hour later. This was a mistake and 
probably lost the honors for Providence. 

It is one of the rules to which there are but 
few exceptions that when birds are liberated 
from the same station within an hour of each 
other the birds let go last will make the best 
speed. The reason for this seems to be that the 
birds last started see the others on ahead and 
hurry to catch up with them. Or, as in the 
case with the three lots of birds let go from the 
Pulitzer dome May 31, the first lot wait about 
to see the second lot started and both wait for 
the third. 

The result of the 
speed was: 


race in order of average 

Time out, Yards 

minutes. per min, 
273 1,119 
280 


281 


Bird. 
Romeo . 
Washee | 
Jerry f° 
Schmid . 


Owner. Males, 
Borden . . . 365 
Bowers . . . 364 1,105 


Clancy . . - 358 1,087 


The two Bowers birds, both in this journey 
and the one previous, flew with Romeo to his 
home and did not return to their own, lying a 
mile to the south, until they saw him safely past 
the entrance wires. 

The endeavor at this time of every year is for 
distance in the day and for extreme distance in 
any time, 

The trial of the Washington, D. C., birds 
from Atlanta, Ga., 535 miles, was the first for 
the full day’s work made this season. The 
entry was: W. L. Bishop, seven; C. F. Krahl- 
ing, two; George R. Stebbins, one. The start 
was made from the Signal Office in Atlanta 
on the morning of June 30. The first return 
was July 6; the fourth and last was the seventh 
day after. All were to the Bishop loft. Three 
of the returns are hens, the two first being sis- 
ters. This was the first journey for record toa 
Washington loft, and at that date it was the 
greatest distance covered in the season. 

July 16, Thursday, the nine birds of the Wil- 
son Club, Providence, were liberated in Chat- 
ham, Va. They were owned as follows: Three 
each by W. Haden, W. H. Goodby and P. E. 
Callaghan. The first*return was Callaghan’s 
Chatham on Sunday; the distance, 545 miles. 
A week later each owner had reported two re- 
turns. One of the birds was detained in Lan- 
caster, Pa., at the water works, for a week by 
bad weather. Liberated from there in the morn- 
ing it was home at evening. 

The fifteen birds of the Virtue Club, Philadel- 
phia, were the next to be liberated. Their start 
was from Greers, S.C. The entry was: George 
Goebel, six; John McFadden, six; John Adam, 
two; Charles Hub, one, The first countermarking 
leg band returned was that of McFadden’s Bell 
Boy, the fifth day after the start. The second 
was worn by Charles Hub’s Tramp. Other re- 
turns reported are Adam, two; Goebel, three; 
McFadden, four. 

Three birds owned by H. J. Williams, Provi- 
dence, were liberated in Danville, Va., the 
morning of July 30. The first return was Man- 
digo at 10 A.M. August 1. The distance, 556 
miles, is the greatest covered this season, as the 
time also is the best from over 447 miles, the 
record for which is 93¢h. and is held by this bird 
and its six mates. 


._ book form? 
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ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.C. P., Saugerties, N. Y.—Will you kindly 
inform me if it is lawful to shoot woodcocks in 
Ulster County, N. Y., from August 1? Azn- 
swer.—It is not. The open season for wood- 


cock, grouse and chicken in Ulster County be- 
gins on September 1, in accordance with an 
amendment to game law last year. 


W. E. C., Mitchell, S. D—Can you give mea 
list of the books that pertain to cycling, espe- 
cially tours in England and Europe? Answer.— 
If you address the Cyclists’ Touring Club, Fleet 
street, London, England, you can undoubtedly 
get all the information necessary for a satisfac- 
tory tour through England. 

A. McD., Iron River, Mich.— Will you please 
tell me what is the longest throw with a base- 
ball or small stone ? Axswer.—The record for 
throwing a baseball is 133 yards 1 foot 7% 
inches, by John Hatfield, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 15, 1872; but there are no figures for 
throwing a small stone on account of the impos- 
sibility to obtain authentic particulars regarding 
weights or sizes of the missiles. 

H. E. W., Stamford, Conn.—Will you tell me 
if ‘‘The Sunset Land’”’ which was commenced 
in OvutinG for June, 1886, was published in 
Answer.—No; those articles were 
finished in regular order, and only in OUTING 
can the story be obtained. 


E. S. B., Pueblo, Col.—Will you give me some 
information regarding Ed. Skinner; his best 
time for running 100 yards, and where made? 
Also give particulars regarding the Australian 
handicap in which he competed, <Answer.—We 
do not keep posted on the doings of professional 
athletes, for they travel around the world in 
such a varied fashion and under so many differ- 
ent names that it is impossible to trace them. 
Skinner is a fast sprinter, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 10s. for 100 yards, but that is as 
much as we know of him. 

B.S. A., Richfield Springs, N. Y.—Very few 
sportsmen understand the rules regarding the 
killing of game you write of. Confusion about 
the seasons for the various kinds of game is 
brought about principally on account of the fre- 
quent changes in the laws. Within the last 
several weeks the chief fish and game protector 
learned that sportsmen in several localities of 
your State started in to kill woodcock August I. 
Up to last year the law allowed the killing 
of woodcock after August 1, but by Chapter go, 
Laws of 1890, it is provided that no person shall 
kill any kind of ruffed grouse, commonly called 
partridge, or pinnated grouse, commonly called 
prairie chicken or woodcock, between January I 
and September 1. The protector takes it that 
violators of the law are shooting woodcock inno- 
cently, but notices have been sent out thatif they 
still persist he will apply the penalty of the law, 
which is a fine of $25 for each bird so killed or 
in a person’s possession. 


G. F. D., St. Louis, Mo.—Does OvuTING intend 
to publish a descriptive article on weight throw- 
ing the same as it has handled running and 
hurdling? Axswer.—It is the intention to pub- 
lish in OvutinG descriptive and_ illustrated 
articles comprising the full listof athletic games 
engaged in by amateurs. 
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POT WINCHESTER |, 
GUN GREASE. 
Manufactureil Expressly for the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


EVERYBODY’S ATTENTION 


IS CALLED TO THE ADVANTAGES OF 


WINCHESTER GUN GREASE. 


A POSITIVE RUST PREVENTIVE. 


Try it on your Rifle, Shotgun or Revolver, Bicycle, Dental and Surgical 
Instruments. A light coat of the Grease on any unprotected surface of metal will protect it 
from rusting or corroding and preserve its finish and lustre. 


NOW OFFERED TO THE TRADE FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Put up in Collapsible Metal Tubes only. Ten Tubes in a Neat Wooden Box. 
PRICE, 15ic. PER TUBE. 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn,, U.S. A. 


If unable to procure Winchester Gun Grease from your dealer, do not accept a substitute, but send us 15 cents in 
stamps for a sample tube. 

















MARLIN 


SAFETY REPEATER, MODEL 1891. 


Shoots either 22 short, long, long rifle or shot cartridges, Side plate opened on side by a 
thumb screw, the parts lifted out, cleaned and replaced in less than a minute. 


[t@™ INSIST UPON THE DEALER IN YOUR TOWN SHOWING IT TO YOU. 


CHARLES DALY HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN. 


We claim that it is the finest finished, cleanest working, best balanced and best shooting gun 
in the world. The fitting is equal toa Purdey, Grant or any gun. They will stand nitro powders 
and be as sound after twerity years’ use as when the first shot was fired, 


Prices Range from $100 to $300. 








We also carry a large stock of W. & C. Scott & Sons, J. P. Clabrough & Bros., W. W. Greener, 
Parker, Smith, Colt, Lefever, Ithaca, American Arms Co, and other leading makers, 


SEND. FOR CATALOGUE. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302 BROADWAY AND 84 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 








a 


Lockwoop | 3a 126 AND 128 Duane 81., cop. CuurRcH, New York., 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


CERMAN 


sweet 
Sp Ghacalat 


The most popular 
sweet Chocolate in 
* the market. It is 
\\\4 nutritious and pal- 
‘\ atable; a particu- 
lar favorite with 
ciildrén, and a 
most excellent 
\ article for family 












Served as a 
edrink, or eaten 
as Confectionery, 
it is a°delicious Chocolate. 
The genuine is stamped upon, 
the wrapper, S. German, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Report, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO.,, 
106 Wall Street, New York. 
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Soap 


No FREE Sopa—BUT EXTRA CREAM. 











Contains EXTRA CREAM instead of FREE 
SOAP and POTASH, which r®move the 
natural oil from the skin, hair and 
nails, and shrivel them up, thus 
causing premature grayness, 
baldne ss, wrinkles and stri- 
ated nails. De-adlRalized 
and de-hydrated, 

DOES NOT DRY and SHRIVEL THE SKINg 
HAIR AND NAIIS! !!2 


The Soap recommended by the Lonpon LANCET 
and miedical press of Great Britain. 


(Pamphlet showing “EVIL EFFECTS OF SOARS*’ free. 
. BLONDEAU & Cie., 96 Fulton St., N. Y. 


* PRICES, 15, 25; 85 & 85c. A TABLET, BY LEADING WHOLESALERS. 











DECK 


BROTHERS’ 








MATCHLESS. 


PIANOS, 
33 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
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